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GERALD FITZGERALD, “THE CHEVALIER.” 
BY HARRY LORREQUER,. 
CHAPTER I. 


THE THIEVES’ CORNER. 


Ar the foot of the hill on which stands 
the Campidoglio at Rome, and close 
beneath the ruins that now encumber 
the Tarpeian rock, runs a mean-look- 
ing alley, called the Viccolo D’Orsi, 
but better known to the police as the 
“Viccolo dei Ladri,” or “ Thieves’ 
Corner’”—the epithet being, it is said, 
conferred in a spirit the very reverse 
of calumnious. 

Long and straggling, and too narrow 
to admit of any but foot-passengers, 
its dwellings are marked by a degree 
of poverty and destitution even greater 
than such quarters usually exhibit. 
Rudely constructed of fragments taken 
from ancient temples and monuments, 
richly-carved architraves and finely- 
cut friezes are to be seen embedded 
amidst masses of crumbling masonry. 
and all the evidences of a cultivated 
and enlightened age mingled up with 
the squalor and misery of present 
want. 


Not less suggestive than the homes 
themselves are the population of this 
dreary district ; and despite rags, and 
dirt, and debasement, there they are— 
the true descendants of those who 
once, with such terrible truth, called 
themselves ‘“ Masters of the World.” 
Well set-on heads of massive mould, 
bold and prominent features, finely- 
fashioned jaws, and lips full of vigour 
and se meaning, are but ecko 
counterfeits of the traits that meet the 
eye in the Vatican. No effort of ima- 
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ination is needed to trace the kindred. 

n every gesture, in their gait, even in 
the careless ease of their ragged drap- 
ery, you can mark the traditionary 
signs of the once haughty citizen. 

With a remnant of their ancient 
pride, these people reject all hired oc- 
cupation, and would scorn, as an act 
of slavery, the idea of labour ; and, 
as neither trade nor calling prevails 
amongst them, their existence would 
seem an inscrutable problem, save on 
the hypothesis which dictated the 
popular title of this district. But 
without calling to our aid this expla- 
nation, it must be remembered how 
easily life is supported by those satis- 
fied with its meanest requirements, 
and especially in a land so teeming 
with abundance. A few roots—a 
handful of chestnuts—a piece of black 
bread—a cup of wine, scarcely more 
costly than so much water—these are 
enough to maintain existence ; and in 
their gaunt and famished faces you 
can see that little beyond this is ac- 
complished. 

About the middle of this alley, and 
over a doorway of sculptured marble, 
stands a small statue of Vesta, which, 
by the aid of . little paint, a crown of 

t r, and a candle, some pious 

ae 5 o transformed into a Ma- 
donna. A little beneath this, and on 
a black board, scrawled with letters of 
unequal size, is the word “Trattoria,” 
or eating-house. ‘ 
1 
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Nothing, indeed, can be well further 
from the ordinary aspect of a tavern 
than the huge vaulted chamber, almost 
destitute of furniture, and dimly light- 
ed by the flame of a single lamp. A 
few loaves of coarse black bread, some 
wicker-bound flasks of common wine, 
and a wooden bow] containing salad, 
laid out upon a table, constituting all 
that the place affords for entertain- 
ment. Some benches are ranged on 
either side of the table, and two or 
three more are gathered around a little 
iron tripod, supporting a pan of lighted 
charcoal, and over which now two 
figures are to be seen cowering down 
to the weak flame, while they con- 
versed in low whispers together. 

It is a cold and dreary night of De- 
cember ; the snow has fallen not only 
on the higher Apennines, .but lies 
thickly over Albano, and is even seen 
in drifts along the Campagna. The 
wailing windsighs mournfully through 
the arches of the Colosseum and 
amongst the columnsof the old Forum, 
while at intervals, with stronger gusts, 
it sweeps along the narrow alley, 
wafting on high the heavy curtain 
that closes the doorway of the Trat- 
toria, and leaving its occupants for the 
time in total darkness. 

Twice had this mischance occurred; 
and now the massive table is drawn 
over to the door, to aid in forming a 
barricade against the storm. 

“Tis better not to do it, Fra Luke,” 
said a woman’s voice, as the stout 
friar arranged his breastwork. “You 
know what happened the last time 
there was a door in the same place.” 

“Never mind, Mrs. Mary,” replied 
the other; “they’re not so ready with 
their knives as they used to be, and, 
moreover, there’s few of them will be 
out to-night.” 

Both spoke in English, and with an 
accent which told of an Irish origin ; 
and now, as they reseated themselves 
beside the brazier, we have time to 
observe them. Faint as the flicker of 
that flame is, it is enough to show 
that the woman belongs not to the 
land where now we see her. Scarcely 
above forty years of age, but looking 
older from the effects of sorrow, her 
regular features and deeply-set eyes 
bear traces of once beauty. Two 
braids of rich brown hair have escaped 
beneath her humble widow’s cap, and 
fallen partly over her cheeks, and, as 
she tries to arrange them, her taper 
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and delicately-formed fingers even 
more strongly still, proclaim her of 
gentle blood; her dress is of the 
coarsest woollen stuff worn by the 
peasantry, but little cuffs of crape 
show how, in all her poverty, she had 
endeavoured to maintain some sem- 
blance to a garb of mourning. The 
man, whose age might be fifty-seven 
or eight, is tall, powerfully built, and 
although encumbered by the long dress 
of a friar, shows in every motion that 
he is still possessed of considerable 
strength and activity. The closely cut 
hair over his forehead and temples 
give something of coarseness to the 
character of his round full head; but 
his eyes are mild and gentle-looking, 
and there is an unmistakable good- 
nature in his large and thick-lipped 
mouth. 

If there is an air of deference to his 
companion in the way he seats him- 
self alittle distance from the “ brazier,” 
there is, more markedly still, a degree 
of tender pity in the look that he be- 
stows on her. 

“T want to read you the petition, 
Mrs. Mary,” said he, drawing a small 
scroll of paper from his pocket, and 
unfolding it before the light. “’Tis 
right you'd hear it, and see if there’s 
any thing you'd like different—any 
thing mispleasing you, or that you'd 
wish left out.” She sighed heavily, 
but made no answer. He waited for 
a second or two and then resumed : 
“°'Tisn’t the like of me—a poor friar, 
ignorant as I am—knows well how to 
write a thing of the kind, and, more- 
over, to one like Aim ; but maybe 
the time’s coming when you'll have 
grander and better friends.” 

“Oh, no, no!” cried she, passion- 
ately ; “not better, Fra Luke—not 
better ; that they can never be !” 

‘Well, well, better able to serve 
you,” said he, as though ashamed that 
any question of himself should have 
intruded into the discussion; “and 
that they may easily be. But here’s 
the writing ; and listen to it now, for 
it must be all copied out to-night, and 
ready for to-morrow morning. The 
cardinal goes to him at eleven. 
There’s to be some grandees from 
Spain, and maybe Portugal, at twelve. 
The Scottish lords come after that ; 
and then Kelly tells me he’ll see any 
that likes, and that has letters or pe- 
titions to give him. That’s the time 
for us, then; for ye see Kelly doesn’t 
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like to give it himself: he doesn’t 
know what the Prince would say, and 
how he’d take it ; and natural enough, 
he’d not wish to lose the favour he’s 
in by any mistake. That’s the word 
he said, and sure enough it sounded a 
strange one for helping a friend and a 
countrywoman ; so that I must con- 
trive to go myself, and God’s my judge, 
if I wouldn’t rather face a drove of the 
wildcattle out there on the Campagna, 
than stand up before all them grand 
people!” The very thought of such 
an ordeal seemed too much for the 
poor friar, for he wiped his forehead 
with the loose cuff of his robe, and for 
some minutes appeared totally lost in 
reflection ; with a low sigh he at last 
resumed: ‘‘ Here it is, now ; and I made 
it short, for Kelly said, ‘if it’s more 
than one side of a sheet, he’ll never 
look at it, but just say “Another time, 
my good friend, another time. This 
is an affair that requires consideration; 
Pll direct Monsignore to attend to it.” 
When he says that, it’s all over with 

ou,’ says Kelly. Monsignore Bargalli 

ates every one of us—Scotch, English, 
and Irish alike, and is always belying 
and calumniating us; but if he reads 
it himself, there’s always a chance that 
he may do something, and that’s the 
reason I made it as short as I could.” 

With this preface, he flattened out 
thesomewhat crumpled piece of paper, 
and read aloud :— 

“*To his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, the true-born descendant of 
the House of Stuart, and rightful heir 
to the Crown of England, the humb'e 
and dutiful petition of Mary Fitz- 

erald, of Cappa-Glyn, in the county 
<ildare, Ireland——’ 

“Eh, what?’ cried he, suddenly ; 
for a scarcely audible murmur pro- 
claimed something like dissent or cor- 
rection. 

“T was thinking, Fra Luke,” said 
she, mildly, “if it wouldn’t be better 
not to say ‘of Cappa-Glyn.’ ’Tis gone 
away from us now for ever, and— 
and——” 

“What matter ; it was your’s once. 
Your ancestors owned it for hundreds 
and hundreds of years; and if you’re 
not there now, neither is he himself 
where he ought to be.” 

The explanation seemed conclusive, 
and he went on :— 

“*County Kildare, Ireland. Ay! 
May it please your illustrious royal 
rcee the only sister of Grace 
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Geraldine, now in glory with the 
saints, implores your royal favour for 
the orphan boy that survives her. 
Come from a long way off, in great 
distress, mind and body, she has no 
friend but your highness and the 
Virgin Mary—that was well known 
never deserted nor forsook them that 
stood true to your royal cause—and 
being in want, and having no shelter 
nor refuge, and seeing that Gerald 
himself, with the blood in his veins 
that he has, and worthy of being what 
your royal highness knows he is.’ 

“That's mighty delicately express- 
ed, ye see ; not to give offence,” said 
the friar, with a most complacent 
smile at his dexterity. 

“*Hasn’t as much as a rag of 
clothes under his student’s gown, nor 
a pair of shoes, barring the boots that 
the sub-rector lent him; without a 
shirt to his back, or a cross in his 
pa may at a minute’s warning 
2 sent away from the college, by 
reason of his great distress—having 
no home to go to, nor any way to 
live, but to starve and die in naked- 
ness, bringing everlasting disgrace on 
your royal house, and more misery 
to her who subscribes herself, in 
every humility and contrite submis- 
sion, your royal highness’s most 
dutiful, devoted, and till death release 
her from sorrows, ever attached ser- 
vant, 

“Mary FitzcERALp.’” 

“T didn’t put any address,” said 
the Fra, “for, you see, this isn’t one 
of the genteelest quarters of the town. 
Here they are, Mrs. Mary—here 
they are!” cried he, suddenly, and 
while he spoke, the hasty tramp of 
many feet, and the discordant voices 
of people talking noisily, was heard 
from without. 

“Sangue dei Santi!” shouted a 
rude voice, “is this a fortress we have 
here, or a public tavern?” and, at the 
same instant, a strong hand seized 
the table in the doorway and over- 
whelmed it on the floor. 

The fellow who thus made good 
his entrance, was tall and muscular, 
his stature seeming even greater from 
the uncouth covering of goat-skins, 
which in every conceivable fashion 
he wore around him, while in his 
hand he carried a long lance, termin- 
ating with a goad, such as are used 
by the cattle-drivers of the Cam- 
pagna. 
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“A hearty reception, truly, Signora 
Maria, you give your customers,” 
cried he, as he strode into the middle 
of the chamber. 

“Tt was as a barrier against the 
storm, not against our friends——” 

“Ha, you there, Fra Luke !” 
shouted the other, interrupting him, 
while he burst out into a fit of coarse 
laughter. “Who could doubt it, 
though ; wherever there’s a brazier, 
a wine-shop, and a pretty woman, 
there you will find a Frate! But 
come in, lads,” added he, turning 
once more towards the doorway; 
“here are only friends—neither spies 
nor Swiss amongst them.” 

A ragged group of half-starved 
wretches came now forward, from 
one of whom the first speaker took a 
small leathern portmanteau that he 
carried, and threw it on the table. 

“A poor night’s work, lads,” said 
he, unstrapping the leather fastenings 
around it ; “but these travellers have 
grown 80 wary enaenn it’s rare 
to pick up any thing on the Campag- 
na ; and what with chains, bolts, and 
padlocks around their luggage, you 
might as well strive to burst open the 
door of the old Mamertine Prison 
yonder. There’s no money here, boys 
—not a baiocco—nor even clothes, 
nothing but papers. Maladizione be 
on those who ever taught the art of 
writing !—it serves for nothing but to 
send brave men to the galleys.” 

“T knew he was a courier,” said a 
small decrepit-looking man, with a 
long stiletto stuck in his garter, “and 
that he could have nothing of any use 


us. 
“ Away with the trunk, then ; throw 


it over the parapet into the ditch, and 
make a jolly blaze with the papers. 
Ah, Signora Maria, time was when a 
guidatore of the Campagna seldom 
came back at night without his purse 
filled with sequins. Many a gay silk 
kerchief have I given a sweetheart, 
ay, and many a gold trinket, too, in 
those days. Cattle-driving would be 
but a poor trade, if the Appian Way 
did’nt traverse the plain.” While he 
spoke he continued to feed the flame 
with the rs, which he tore and 
threw on the urning charcoal, “Heap 
them on the fire, Fra, and don’t lose 
time spelling out their meaning. You 
get such a taste for learning people’s 
secrets at the confessional, you can’t 
restrain the passion.” 
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“Tf I mistake not,” said Fra Luke, 
“these papers are worth more than 
double their weight in gold. They 
treat of very great matters, and are 
in the writing of great people.” 

“Per Bacco! they shall never bring 
me to the galleys, that Ill swear,’ 
cried the cooliane. “Po and 
Princes would fret little about me 
when they gained their ends. There, 
on with them, Fra. If I see you steal 
one of them inside those loose robes 
of yours, by the blood of the martyrs, 
Pil > it to your side with my po- 
niard.” 

“You mangy, starved hound of a 
goatherd,” cried Fra Luke, seizing the 
massive iron tongs beside him; “do 
you think it’s one of yourselves I am, 
or that I have the same cowardly 
heart, that can be frightened because 
7 wear a knife in your sleeve. May 

never see glory, if I would’nt clear 
the place of you all with these ould 
tongs, ay, and hunt every mother’s 
son of you down the alley.” The sud- 
den spring forward as he said this, 
seeming to denote an intention of ac- 
tion, so appalled his hearers that they 
rushed simultaneously to the door, 
and, in all the confusion of terror, fled 
into the street, the herdsman making 
use of all his strength to cleave his 
way through the rest. 

“Think of the Vendetta, Fra Luke! 
They never forgive!” cried the wo- 
man, in a voice of anguish. 

“* Faix, it’s more of the police, I’m 
thinking, Mrs. Mary,” said the friar. 
“You'll see, them fellows will be off 
now, to bring the Swiss guard. Burn 
the papers as fast as you can; God 
knows what mischief we’re doing, but 
we can’t help it. Oh, dear! isn’t it 
asin and a shame? Here’s a letter, 
signed Alberoni, the great Cardinal 
in Spain. Here’s two in English, and 
what’s the name—Watson, is it? No; 
Wharton, the Duke of Wharton, as I 
live! There, fan the coals; quick, 
there’s no time to lose. Oh, dear, 
what’s this about Ireland? I must 
read this, Mrs. Mary, come what may. 
‘Cromarty says that the P—— regrets 
he did’nt try Ireland in place of Scot- 
land. Kelly persuades him that the 
Irish would never have abandoned his 
cause, for any consideration for them- 
selves or their estates.’ That’s true, 
any how,” cried the Fra. ‘And that 
as long as he only wanted rebellion, 
and did not care to make them loyal 
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subjects, the Irish would stand to him 
to the last.’ Faix, Kelly’s right!” 
murmured the Fra. “‘The Scotch 
besides, grow weary of civil war, and 
desire ie ave peace and order ; while 
the others think fighting a Govern- 
ment the best diversion at all, and 
would ask for nothing better than its 
continuance. For these reasons, and 
another that is more of a secret, the 
Prince is sorry for the choice he made. 
As to the secret one: there was a cer- 
tain lady, of good family, one of the 
best in_ the Island, they say, called 


A shriek 1 ee the woman arrested 
the Fra at this instant, and with a 
spring forwards, she tore the paper 
from his hand to read the name. 

“What of her—what of Grace?” 
cried she, in a voice of heart-rending 
anxiety. 

- Be. calm, and Ill ven 7 all, Mrs. 
Mary. It was God’s will, may be, 
_ this into our hands to-night. 

here, now, don’t sob and agitate 

ourself, but listen. ‘She followed 
im to France,’ ” continued he, reading. 

“She did—she did!” burst out the 
assion of tears. 
o France, where they lived 
in retirement, at the Chateau de 
Marne, in Brittany. Kelly says they 
were married, and that the priest who 
solemnized the marriage was a nephew 
of Cardinal Tencin, called Danneton, 
or Banneton, but well known as Fa- 
ther Ignatius, at the Seminary of 
Soissons. To his own dishonour and 
disgrace, and perhaps to his ruin also, 
this happy union -_ not long con- 
tinue. e was jealous at first; at 
last he neglected her. Be this as it 

ay, Godfrey Moore and O’Sullivan 
broke with bm for ever, on her ac- 
count ; and Ruttledge tore his patent 
of Baron to pieces, and swore, to his 
face, that one who could be so false 
to his love, could be little relied on in 
his friendship.’ ” 

“Who writes this, Fra Luke ? Who 
knew these things so well?’ cried the 
woman. 

“Tt is signed ‘R. W., and dated 
from Ancona, something more than 
ten years back. The remainder treats 
of money matters, and of names that 
are new tous. Here is the postscript : 
‘You are right in your estimate of 
him—too right ; still I am inclined to 
think that elly’ s influence has work- 
ed more ill than all his misfortunes. 


other, in a 
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They drink together all day, and even 
his brother cannot see him without 
his permission ; and if you but saw 
the man—coarse, low-minded, and ill- 
educated, as he is—so unlikely in 
every way to have gained this ascend- 
ancy over one of cultivated taste and 
refinement ; but Kinloch said truly, 
“What have your Royal Highness’s 
ancestors done, that God should have 
cursed you w ithsuch companionship !” 
To what end, then, this new plan— 
this last attempt ‘to avert failure? 
I'll go, if I must, but it will be only 
to expose myself to the same imper- 
tinences as before.’” 

“T wish I could make out his name, 
or even to whom it was addressed ; 
but it is only inscribed ‘G. H., care 
of Thomas Foster.’ Is that any one 
coming, Mrs. Mary ? 

“No, it’s only the wind ; it often 
sounds like voices moaning through 
those old corridors,” said the woman, 
sorrowfully. ‘You'll keep that letter 
safe, Fra Luke ?”’ 

“That I will, Mrs. Mary. I'll put 
it now with the rest, in that old iron 
box in the wall behind the chimney.” 

“But if we should have to leave 
this ?” 

“Never fear, I’ll take care to have 
it where we can come at it.” He 
paused for a second or so, and then 
said, “Yes, you can’t stay here any 
longer ; you must go at once, too,” 

“Let it be, then, to some spot where 
I can see him,” "cried she, eagerly. 
“Tve borne the misery of this gloomy 
spot for years back, just because that 
each day he passes near my door. 
Down the Capitoline, to the old Fo- 
rum, is their walk ; and how my heart 
beats as I see the dark procession 
winding slowly down the hill, till my 
eyes rest on him—my own dear Ger- 
ald. How proudly he steps in all his 
port erty !—howsorrowfulin his youth ! 

Vhat would I not suffer to speak to 
him—to tell him that I am the sister 
of his mother—that he is not all for- 
gotten or forsaken, but that through 
wae days and nights I sit to think on 

im. 

“ But you know this cannot be, as 

et.” 

“T know it—I know it,” cried she, 
bitterly. “It is not to a home of 
crime and infamy—to such pollution 
as this—I would bring him. Nor 
need this any longer be endured. The 
slavery is now unrecompensed. I can 
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earn nothing. It is four months since 
T last sent him a few pauls.” 

“Come, come, do not give way thus ; 
to-morrow may be the turn to better 
fortune. Ask of the Virgin to aid us 
—pray fervently to those who see our 
need, and hope—ay, hope, Mrs. Mary, 
for hope is faith.” 

“My heart grows too cold for hope,” 
said a with a faint shudder ; and 
then, with a low “good night,” she 
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lighted the little lamp that stood 
beside her, and ascended the narrow 
stairs to her room, while the Fra pro- 
ceeded to gather up the papers that 
lay scattered about ; which done, he 
listened for a while, to ascertain that 
all was quiet without; and then, 
drawing his cowl over his head, set 
out for his humble home—a small 
convent behind the Quirinal. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE LEVEE. 


For many a year after the failure of 
the Jacobite expedition—long after 
all apprehension from that quarter 

ad ceased to disturb the mind of 
England—the adherents of Charles 
Edward, abroad, continued to plot, 
and scheme, and plan, carrying on in- 
trigues with nearly every court of 
Europe, and maintaining treasonable 
intercourse with all the disaffected at 
home. It would, at first sight, seem 
strange that partisansshould maintain 
a cause which its chief had virtually 
abandoned as hopeless ; but a little 
consideration will show us that the 


uate felt by foreign Governments 
for t 


e Stuarts was less on at- 
tachment to their house, than a devo- 
tion to the religious principles of 
which they were the assertors. To 
Catholicize England was the great 
object at heart—to crush that heresy, 
whose right of private judgment was 
as dangerous to despotism as to 
bigotry—this was a cause far too 
portentous and important to be for- 
saken for any casual check or mo- 
mentary discouragement. Hence, for 
years after the hopes of the Pretend- 
er’s friends had died out in Scot- 
land, his foreign followers traversed 
the Continent on secret missions in 
every direction, exerting at times no 
slight influence even in the ¢abi- 
nets we believed to be best affected 
towards us. 

There was, it is true, nothing in the 
state of Europe generally, nor of Eng- 
land itself, to revive the hopes of that 
party. Of the adherents to the Stuart 
cause, the stanchest and the best had 
paid the penalty of their devotion ; 
some were exiles, and some, like Lor 
Lovatt, had purchased safety by dis- 
honour, but scarcely one was to be 
found ready to peril life and fortune 
once more in 60 fone an enterprise. 


None, indeed, expected that “the king 
should have his own again,” but many 
thought that the claim of a disputed 
succession might be used as a terrible 
agency for disturbance, and the cause 
of a dethroned monarch be made an 
admirable rallying-point for Catholic 
Europe. These intrigues were carried 
on in every court of the Continent, but 
more especially at Rome and Madrid, 
between which two capitals the emis- 
saries of the Prince maintained a close 
and frequent intercourse. 

With all the subtlety of such crafty 
counsellors, every question of real mo- 
ment was transacted in the strictest 
secresy, but all trivial and unimportant 
affairs were blazoned forth to the world 
with a degree of display that seemed 
to court publicity. In this way, for 
instance, every eventful era of the 
Stuart family was singled out for ob- 
servance, and the ceremonies of the 
Church were employed to give the 
epochs a due solemnity. It is to an 
occasion of this kind we would now 
invite our reader’s presence—no less a 
one than the birthday of Charles Ed- 
ward. 

From an early hour on the morning 
of the 20th of December, 178—, the 
court-yard of the Altieri Palace was a 
scene of unusual stir and movement. 
Country carts, loaded with orange- 
trees and rare plants from the conser- 
vatories of the princely villas around 
Rome, great baskets of flowers—bou- 
quets which had cost a twelvemonth’s 
care to bring to perfection—were un- 
eats on every side, while delicious 

ruits and wines of extreme rarity were 
amongst the offerings of the auspicious 
day. Servants in the well-known 
livery of every noble house, passed and 
repassed, and the lodge of the porter 
was besieged by crowds, whose rank 
not entitling them to be presented, 
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were still desirous of testifying by their 
names their respect for the exiled ma- 
jesty of England. The street front of 
the palace w vas decorated with gorgeous 
hangings from all the window 8, some 
emblazoned with the armorial insignia 
of royalty, some with the emblems of 
different orders of knighthood, and 
some simply with the fleur-de-lis or 
the cross of St. Andrew. A guard 
of honour of the Pope’s Swiss stood 
at the gate, and two trumpeters, with 
two heralds in full costume, were 
mounted on white chargers within the 
arched entrance, ready, when the clock 
struck eleven, to proclaim the birthday 
of the king of England. 

For years back the occasion had been 
merely marked by a levee, at which 
the Prince’s personal friends and fol- 
lowers were joined by a few cardinals 
and one or two of the elders amongst 
the noble families ; but now, from some 
unexplained reason, a greater display 
was made, and an unusual degree of 
splendour and preparation showed 
that the event was intended to be 
singled out for peculiar honour. Pic- 
quets of dragoons, stationed at inter- 
vals through the neighbouring streets, 
also showed that measures were taken 
to secure public tranquillity, and pre- 
vent the inconvenience that might 
arise from overcrowded thorough- 
fares. That such precautions were 
not unneeded, the dense mass of peo- 
ple that now crowded the streets al- 
ready showed. 

Few, indeed, of the assembled mul- 
titude knew the meaning of the cere- 
monial before them. To most, the 
name of England was like that of some 
fabulous dream-land. Others clearly 
saw some vassalage to the Pope in this 
temporary display of royalty ; a yet 
smaller number looked on with com- 
passionate sorrow at this solemn mock- 
ery of a state so unreal and unsub- 
stantial. Meanwhile, a certain cau- 
tious reserve, a degree of respectful 
quiet, pervaded all the arrangements 
within the palace. The windows of 
the apartments occupied by the Prince 
were still closed, and the noiseless 
tread of the servants, as they passed 
in that direction, showed the fear of 
disturbing him. For above a year back 
Charles Edward had been suffering 
severely from ill health. Two attacks 
of apoplexy, one following quickly on 
the other, had left him weak a de- 
bilitated, while from the abandonment 
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of his habits of dissipation, enforced 
by his physician, there ensued that low 
and nervous condition, the invariable 
penalty exacted from debauchery. 

He had lived of late years much 
secluded from society, passing his time 
in the company of a few intimates 
whose character and station were, in- 
deed, but ill adapted to his rank. Of 
these, the chief was a certain Kelly, 
an Irishman, and a friar of the order 
of Cordeliers, with whom the Prince 
had become acquainted in his wander- 
ings in Spain, and by whose influence 
he first grew attached to habits of low 
dissipation. Kelly’s recommendations 
to favour were great personal courage, 
high animal spirits, and a certain 
dashing recklessness, that even to his 
latest hour had a fascination for the 
mind of Charles Edward. Perhaps, 
however, there was nothing in Kelly’s 
character which so much disposed the 
Prince towards him, as the confidence 
—real or pretended—with which he 
looked forward to the restoration of 
the exiled family, and the return of 
the Stuarts to the throne of England. 
The prophecies of Nostradamus and 
the predictions of Kelly fostered hopes 
that survived every discomfiture, and 
survived when there was really not 
even a chance of theiraccomplishment. 
This friar had become, in fact, though 
not formally, the head of the Prince’s 
household, of which he affected to regu- 
late the expenditure and watch over 
the conduct. The reckless waste, how- 
ever, that prevailed ; the insubordina- 
tion of the servants ; and the utter dis- 
organization of every thing, were far 
from being complimentary to his ad- 
ministrative powers. 

The income of the Prince was small 
= precarious. The sums contributed 

_— came irregularly and late. 
The rench contingent was scarcely 
better paid. The Roman portion alone 
could be relied upon to maintain the 
cost of a household, which, for its ill 
management and profusion was the 
scandal of the city. There were many 
rumours current of Kelly’s financial 
resources—traits of pecuniary strategy 
which might have shamed a Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer ; but these, of 
course, were difficult to prove, and only 
natural to prevail on such a subject. 
Although there i is abundant evidence 
of the man’s debasement and immor- 
ality, it is equally well known that he 
amassed no wealth in the service of 
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the Prince. We have been somewhat 
prolix in this reference to one who is 
not a chief figure in our picture, but 
without whom any sketch of the Pre- 
tender’s household would be defective. 
The Fra Laurentio, as he was called, 
was indeed a person of importance, nor 
was any name so often uttered as his 
on the eventful morning we have re- 
ferred to. 

Soon after ten, a certain movement 
in the streets, and the appearance of 
the dragoons waving back the popu- 
lace, showed that the visitors were 
about to arrive ; and at last a stately 
old coach, containing some officials of 
the Pope’s household, drove into the 
courtyard. This was quickly followed 
by the judges of the superior courts 
and the secretaries of the tribunals, to 
whom succeeded a long line of Roman 
nobles, their sombre equipages broken 
occasionally to the eye by the scarlet 

nels of a cardinal, or the emblazoned 
leeitnansieth of a foreign ambassador. 
Despite the crowd, the movement, the 
glitter of uniform, and -the gorgeous 

lare of costume, there was an air of 
indescribable gloom in the whole pro- 
cession. There was none of that gor- 
geous courtesy, that look of pleasure, 
so associated with the trace of a royal 
birthday ; on the contrary, there was 
an appearance of depression—almost 
of shame—in the faces of the principal 
rsons, many seeming to shrink back 
rom the gaze and retire from the 
chance mention of their names by the 
people in the street, as they passed. 

Amongst those who watched the 
proceedings with a more than com- 
mon interest, was a large burly man 
in the brown robe of a Carthusian 
and whose bald, bare head overtoppec 
the surrounders. Closely stationed 
near the gate, he had formed an ac- 
quaintance with a stranger who seem- 
ed familiar with almost every face 
that came by. The friar was our 
friend Fra Luke ; and truly his bluff, 
honest features, his clear blue eye, 
and frank brow, were no unpleasing 
contrast tothe treacherous expressions, 
and gaunt, sallow cheeks on either 
side of him. Few of the names were 
familiar to the honest Carthusian ; 
and it is but truth to say, that he 
heard of the great Spanish diploma- 
tist, Guadalaraxa, the wily Cardinal 
Acquavesia, and the ree envoy, 
Count Boyer, without a particle of in- 
‘terest in them ; but when his inform- 
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ant whispered, “There goes the Earl 
of Dunbar, that sallow-faced man in 
deep mourning ; that, yonder, is the 
Irish chieftain, O’Sullivan,” then the 
friar’s eyes brightened, and his whole 
countenance gleamed with animation 
and excitement. This faithful adhe- 
rent to the Stuart cause was now in 
his eighty-seventh year, but still car- 
ried himself erect, and walked with 
the measured step of an old soldier ; 
his three-cornered hat, trimmed with 
ostrich feathers, and wide-skirted blue 
coat, turned up with red, recalling 
the time of Louis XIV., of whose 
court he had once been a distinguished 
ornament. Soon after him came Mac 
Niel of Barra, a tall, harsh-visaged 
man, but whose muscular figure and 
well-knit limbs were seen to great ad- 
vantage in the full dress of a highland 
chieftain. He was preceded by the 
piper of his clan, and a henchman, 
with a pistol, on full cock, in his hand, 
walked after him. A few of lesser 
note, many of whom exhibited unmis- 
takable signs of narrow fortune, came 
after these. It was a group which 
had gone on diminishing each year, 
and now, by the casualties of death, 
sickness, and exile, had dwindled 
down at last to scarcely a dozen ; and 
even of these few, it was plain to see, 
some were offering the last homage 
they were ever like to render on earth. 
Equipage after equipage rolled into 
the court ; and although a vast num- 
ber had now arrived, the rumour ran 
that the windows of the Prince’s 
apartment were still closed, nor was 
there any sign of preparation in that 
part of the palace. The vague doubts 
and surmises which prevailed amongst 
the crowd without wereshared in by the 
guestsassembled within doors. Gather- 
ed in knots, or walking slowly alon 
through the vast salons, they seaweed 
in low whispers together—now stop- 
ping to listen for any thing that might 
indicate the approach of the Prince, and 
then relapsing into the same muttered 
conversation as before. So estranged 
had Charles Edward lived latterly 
from all his former associates, that it 
was in vain to ask for any explanation 
from those whose titles implied the 
duties of his household ; and Keith, 
Murray, Mac Niel, and Upton frankly 
avowed that they were as great strang- 
ers within those walls as any of those 
who now came to offer their formal 
compliments. Kelly alone, it would 
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seem, by the frequent mention of his 
name, could account for the Prince’s 
absence ; and yet Kelly was not to be 
found. 

Ill regulated and ill ordered as were 
all the arrangements of that house- 
hold, there seemed something beyond 
all bounds in this neglect of fitting 
courtesy ; and many did not scruple 
to say aloud how deeply they felt the 
insult. At one moment they half re- 
solved on deputing a message to the 
chamber of the Prince; at another 
they discussed the propriety of depart- 
ing in a body. Various opinions were 
given as to the most fitting course to 
follow ; in the midst of which, their 
debate was interrupted by the hoarse 
flourish of trumpets without, and the 
loud-voiced proclamation by the her- 
alds, “that his Majesty of England 
had entered in his fifty-second year.” 
A faint cheer—the tribute of the care- 
less crowd in the street—and a salvo 
of cannon from the Quirinal, closed 
the ceremony, and all was still—so still 
that for some seconds not a word was 
heard in those thronged and crowded 
salons. 

“Ma foi,” cried Count Boyer, at last, 
“T suppose we may go home again. 
Not ours the fault if our duty has not 
been offered with sufficient respect.” 

‘“* My master,” said the Spanish en- 
voy, haughtily, “ will probably think 
my patience but little deserving of his 
praise.” 

“ And I,” said a German baron, 
all covered with decorations, “ have 
brought this letter of gratulation from 
the Margrave of Baden, and, for aught 
I see, am like to carry it back to his 
Serene Highness.” 

“ As for me,” said Count Bjosterna, 
the Swedish minister, “‘I serve a mas- 
ter who never brooked an insult ; and 
lest this should become such, I'll take 
my leave.” 

“Not so, Messieurs,” cried O’Sulli- 
van, stepping forward, and placing 
himself in front of the door. “ You 
have come here to pay my master, the 
king of England, certain marks of 
your respect. It is for him to choose 
the time he will accept of them. By 
heaven! not a man of you shall leave 
this till his good pleasure in that mat- 
ter be known.” 

“Well said, O’Sullivan,” said Ge- 
neral Upton, ing the old man’s 
hand ; while Mac Niel and some other 
chieftains pushed forward and ranged 
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themselves before the door in solemn 
silence. 

“Nay, nay, gentlemen,” interposed 
the Cardinal-Secretary, Gualtieri—a 
man whose venerable appearance com- 
manded universal respect; “this would 
be most unseemly on every hand. We 
are all here animated by one feeling 
of sincere deference and attachment 
to a great prince. There may be good 
and sufficient reasons why he has not 
received our homage. it would ill 
become us to inquire into these. Not 
enough for us that our intentions are 
those of respectful duty; we must 
mark, by our conduct, that we appre- 
ciate the rank of him to whom we 
offer them.” To these words, uttered 
aloud, he added something in a whis- 
per to the principal persons at either 
side ; and, seeming to yield to his in- 
stances, they fell back, while O’Sul- 
livan, bowing respectfully to the car- 
dinal, in token of acquiescence, moved 
slowly away, followed by the chief- 
tains. 

This little incident, as may be sup- 
posed, contributed nothing to remove 
the constraint of the scene; and an 
almost unbroken stillness now pre- 
vailed, when at length a carriage was 
seen to drive from the court-yard. 

“There goes Monsignore Alberti,” 
said Count Boyer. ‘ Where the se- 
cretary of the Pope gives the initia- 
tive, it is surely safe to follow. My 
duty is paid.” And so saying, and 
with a deep obeisance to all at either 
side of him, he passed out. The Span- 
ish minister followed ; and now the 
whole assemblage gradually moved 
away, so that in less than an hour, 
— O’Sullivan, Mac Niel, and a few 
highland chieftains of lesser note, the 
salons were deserted, and none re- 
mained of all that crowded mass 
which so late had filled them. 

“One might be tempted to say that 
there was a curse upon this cause,” 
said Mac Niel, sternly, as he threw 
himself down into a seat. “Who ever 
saw a morning break with brighter 
hopes ; and see, already scarcely an 
hour past the noon, and they are all 
gone—wafted to the winds.” 

“No, no, Mac Niel,” said O’Sulli- 
van, gravely; “you are wrong, believe 
me ; these butterflies knew well that 
it was only a gleam of sunshine, not 
asummer. The hopes of the Stuarts 
are gone for ever.” 

“Why are you here, then, if you 
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think so?’ cried the other, impetu- 
ously. 

“For that very reason, sir. I feel 
as you and all these gentlemen here 
do—that fidelity is a contract made 
for life.” 

“They were the luckiest that closed 
that account first,” muttered one of 
the lairds, half aloud. “ By my saul, 
Colloden wasn’t colder lying than the 
Campagna !” 

“ Some along, we may as well fol- 
low the rest,” said Mac Niel, rising. 
“Will you dine with us, O’Sullivan ? 
Mac Allister and Brane are coming.” 
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“No, Mac Niel. I have made this 
anniversary a day of fasting for many 
a year back. I took a vow never to 
taste meat nor wine on this festival, 
till I should do so beneath the king’s 
roof, in his own land.” 

“Ye’re like to keep a black Lent 
o it, then,” muttered the old laird, 
with a dry laugh, and shuffled along 
after his chieftain, as he led the way 
towards the door. 

O’Sullivan waited till they had 
gone ; and then, with a sad glance 
around him, as if like a leave-taking, 
left the palace, and turned homeward. 


[Jan. 








BUCKLE'S HISTO! 


THE history of civilization in England 
has sprung, like Pallas, armed from the 
brain of its author. No premonitory 

ins prepared us for such a birth. 

Then my Lord Macaulay has retired 
from Parliament, or Mr. Dickens has 
gone to winter in Paris, we are pre- 
ared for the birth of another delight- 
ul volume of historical fiction, or 
fictitious history, as the case may be. 
The favoured correspondent of the 
Athenceum has seen the layette of the 
long-expected book, and confidentially 
whispers that it has kissed the blessed 
babe, passing in sheets between Pater- 
noster-row and the Albany. 

But Mr. Buckle has taken the world 
by surprise. Unannounced by the 
danae m, unexpected by students of 
history, the future historian of Eng- 
land has brought forth his introduc- 
tory volume. It is a goodly octavo, 
extending to 854 pages; and were this 
all, we should acknowledge that Mr. 
Buckle deserved a place among the 
historians of England. But this is 
only a part of a general introduction, 
preparatory to the work itself. Before 
attempting to write the history of 
civilization in England, Mr. Buckle 
considers he must first take a view of 
civilization in general, and then of its 
particular aspects in France, Spain, 
Germany, and Scotland. If the rest 
of the work is constructed on the 
same scale as the introduction, Mr. 
Buckle must either live longer or 
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write faster than other historians have 
done. But the days of man’s age are 
but three score years and ten. Syd- 
ney Smith warned Dr. Parr, who spent 
ten years on a pamphlet, forgetting 
that the age of antediluvians was 
over—‘ Look on Noah’s ark, and be 
brief.” 

Mr. Buckle must beware of spend- 
ing his strength on the fagade, and 
exhausting himself and his reader be- 
fore he approaches the main pile of 
the building. There is nothing in 
worse taste than those Palladian 
churches, so common in Rome, in 
which the facade overtops the roof 
of the building, and an imposing front 
is seen from the street— 

** Which, like a tall bully, lifts its head and 


lies.” 


Wecould dispense with Mr. Buckle’s 
theories of civilization, on condition 
that he lays before us the facts of its 
rise and progress in England. “ Festi- 
nat al eventum” should sound in his 
ears as a warning to proceed. He 
should remember that, to an insular 
—_ as we are, the civilization of 

‘rance, Germany, or Spain can only 
throw a side light. Such as we are 
we made ourselves, without much 
help from our continental neighbours. 
Our Reformation was our own—our 
great Rebellion was the first of its kind; 
and for a long time we were thought 
of in Europe as those ferocious island- 


* History of Civilization in England. By Henry Thomas Buckle, vol. i. London: 
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ers who had cut off one of their king’s 
hands, and would end with hanging 
another. All up the rugged steep of 
constitutional freedom we have clam- 
bered on alone—we have had no guide 
but our own daring spirit of liberty; 
and, therefore, in writing our history, 
there is less need to explore the passes 
by which others have attempted the 
same heights as ourselves, and often 
80 signally failed. 

But Mr. Buckle has undertaken to 
write the history of English civiliza- 
tion after a method of his own; and, 
therefore, it is only fair that he should 
be judged by that method. 

Our civilization is either a chance 
medley of persons and things—a for- 
tuitous concurrence of atoms of coal 
and units of men dropped on our coast 
from Jutland or Gaul; or it is the 
determinate counsel and foreknow- 
ledge of God; or, lastly, it is the re- 
sult of certain antecedents, physical 
and moral, which, if we can trace them 
out, will give us that complex thing, 
modern English civilization. 

On one of these three hypotheses 
men have accounted for the greatness 
of England; more often they have 
combined the three together in a kind 
of medley, half religious, half scien- 
tific, which, if not very exact, has been 
hitherto found satisfactory enough. 
Mr. Emerson, as a good, popular in- 
stance of this philosophy made easy, 
is worth quoting:—“ Nature held 
counsel with herself, and said, ‘My 
Romans are gone. To build my new 
empire, I will choose a rude race, all 
masculine, with rude strength. I 
will not grudge a competition of the 
roughest males. Let buffalo gore buf- 
falo, and the pasture to the strongest; 
for I have work that will require the 
best will and sinew. Sharp and tem- 
pe northern breezes shall blow to 

eep that will alive and alert. The 
sea shall disjoin them from others, 
and knit them to a firm nationality : 
it shall give them markets, border 
wars, seafaring sea risks, and the sti- 
mulus of gain.’” 

The philosophy of history has been 
thus taken up by a class of popular lec- 
turers whom the awful face of exact 
science would scare away. The favour- 
ite theory on which this arm-chair phi- 
losophy of history is constructed is that 
of race. “Races,” they say, “are im- 


perishable, but nations are pliant.” By 
the dexterous use of two words, “des- 
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tiny” and “race,” a whole philosophy 
of history may be drawn out, like a 
sovereign, by a wire-drawer, to make 
a girdle round the globe. The word 
destiny satisfies the theological side 
of the question, and race the physical; 
so that the divine and human ends of 
history meet and kiss each other. But 
what, after all, do the varieties of race 
mean? What, for instance, is the 
Anglo-Saxon? Did God, at the be- 
ginning, create men Anglo-Saxons and 
Celts, and do the two races exist un- 
mixed in any corner of the earth? If 
so, then varieties of race will account 
for the varieties of modern civiliza- 
tion: that if the Anglo-Saxon, for in- 
stance, is a type, not of purity of race, 
but of its mixture, then superiority 
of race, so far from producing a supe- 
rior type of civilization, is rather the 
result of it. The physique of an En- 
zlishman is robuster than that of a 
‘uegian or a Papuan, because “ these 
great shins of beef,” which were the 
wonder of Frenchmen, have made 
John Bull what he is—the Minotaur 
of men— 


‘Semibovemque virum, semivirumque bo- 
vem.” 


And the morale of an Englishman is 
also robuster; because he has learned, 
instead of praying to gods of theft, 
lying, and lust, to hate all these, as the 
works of the devil. To prate about 
the superiority of the Anglo-Saxon 
race is about on a par with the philo- 
sophy of Dr. Brewer, who tells the 
intelligent youth why his pudding 
cools sooner when spread on a plate— 
that the caloric leaves it faster. We 
are a superior people—all the world 
knows that; and our slave-holding 
cousins in America threaten to flog 
creation into a becoming sense of the 
importance of the breed. But to tell 
us we are superior, because we are 
more broad-chested, more broad- 
browed, have higher foreheads, and 
handsomer countenances than the mo- 
dern Fuegians, or our savage forefa- 
thers, is only to tell us that “whatever 
is, is.’ These short cuts on the road 
of history are found to lead nowhere. 
What we really want is to trace out 
the steps by which a savage people 
have become civilized, and a barren 
country has been made productive ; 
and this our popular lecturers on the 
pellcoey of history neglect to do. 

. Buckle treats the theory of race 
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with the contempt it deserves ; he de- 
spatches it thus in a note at the outset 
of his inquiry:— 


**T cordially subscribe to the remark 
of one of the greatest thinkers of our 
time, who says of the supposed differ- 
ences of race, ‘of all vulgar modes of 
escaping from the consideration of the 
effect of social and moral influences on 
the human mind, the most vulgar is that 
of attributing the diversities of conduct 
and character to inherent natural dif- 
ferences.’—Mill's Principles of Political 
Economy, vol. i.,p. 390. Ordinary writers 
are constantly falling into the error of 
assuming the existence of this differ- 
ence, which may or may not exist, but 
which, most assuredly, has never been 
proved. Some singular instances of this 
will be found in Alison's History of Europe, 
vol. ii., p. 336; vol. vi., p. 136; vol. vili., 

p. 525, 526 ; vol. xiii., p. 347; where the 

istorian thinks that, by a few strokes 
of his pen, he can settle a question of 
the greatest difficulty, connected with 
some of the most intricate problems in 
term On the supposed relation 

tween race and temperament, see 
Compte, Philosophie Positwe, vol. iii., p. 
355.” 


It is time that we describe Mr. 


Buckle’s view of the aay of 
ort 


history. He dismisses, in a fews 
sentences, the theory, that to write 
events as they happened, is to write 
history. We have had such collectors 
of materials in abundance—chroni- 
clers, memoir writers, and antiqua- 
rians, and of late political economists 
and moralists have brought their con- 
tributions to swell our stock in hand 
of historical data. But what of this? 
Sawyers and stone-masons are very 
useful men in their way; but, without 
an architect to put their materials to- 
gether, they only lumber the ground, 
and their labour is lost. Mr. Buckle 
values the ordinary compilations as 
the architect would the workmen’s 
sheds that rise up around the site of 
some intended public building—they 
are weather-tight, and useful for work- 
ing in on rainy days, but must come 
down sooner or later ; and, therefore, 
the more their temporary use is un- 
derstood the better for al 

The philosophic method of history 
which Mr. Buckle proposes to substi- 
tute for these Memoires pour servir 
seems to be this : Human actions are 
the result of a complicated series of 
laws, physical and mental, To take 
up, therefore, any problem of history, 
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we must have unrolled before us all 
these laws. The direction of human 
affairs is along the resultant line be- 
tween the two forces, physical and 
moral, which, together, make up his 
nature ; the amount of progress de- 
pends upon the strength with which 
these forces meet at the angle of con- 
tact. Thus, the general history of 
civilization is simple enough : given, 
the laws of matter and of mind, the 
result is, human civilization moving 
at an angle between them. So far, 
the problem is as simple as any in 
geometry. But in the special history 
of civilization in any given country, 
we have to take into account the 
amount of force which the laws of cli- 
mate or soil on the one hand, and 
mental and moral peculiarities on the 
other, produce, and so the calculation 
becomes a difficult one. It is not so 
much in the geometrical as the dy- 
namical part of the problem, that 
error creeps in. All are pretty well 
agreed that the two factors of human 
progress are climate and soil on the 
one hand, and mental peculiarities, on 
the other. The real difficulty is in 
estimating the amount of these. Some 
put down at too high a figure the phy- 
sical condition of civilization, others 
the mental; and notwithstanding 
Mr. Buckle’s expectations that by 
taking in all the laws of the simpler 
sciences into the calculation of the 
social science, a positive ey 
of history will result, we still thin 
that it must always remain a specu- 
lative science, because we never shall 
agree in fixing a unit of value for 
these various constituents of human 
progress. The moralist will still con- 
tinue to attribute the superiority of 
English civilization to moral causes ; 
the economist, to her liberal tariff and 
the laws of trade ; the politician, to 
her representative system ; the geo- 
logist, to her coal and iron ; while 
the religionist, stepping into the arena 
of strife, will ascribe it to manifest 
destiny—the theological mind which 
to Mr. Buckle seems as dull as the 
great Anarch of the Dunciad— 


“ Lets the curtain fall, 
And universal darkness buries all.” 


Mr. Buckle, in his first chapter, 
pples with the question whether 
istory must always remain in its 
present empirical state, and never 
rise to the rank of a science. The 
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question, he says, is simply this— 

Are the actions of men and, there- 
fore, of societies, governed by fixed 
laws, or are they the result either 
of chance or of supernatural inter- 
ference ?” 

Two obstacles must be cleared away 
before the positive method can hold 
its ground in the social sciences. The 
one is the doctrine of the spontaneity 
of the human will, the other of the 
absoluteness of divine decrees. The 
one is a metaphysical, the other a theo- 
logical dogma; but they lie in the 
way of all inquiry as to whether 
human actions obey any uniform law 
or not. 

The conclusion Mr. Buckle comes 
to is, that neither the predestinarian 
nor the free-will hypothesis is cor- 
rect, and that neither is the will free 
in the Arminian sense, nor governed 
by divine decrees in the Calvinistic. 
Both hypotheses are rejected, and the 
conclusion he comes to is—“ That 
when we perform some action, we 
perform it in consequence of some 
motive or motives ; that these motives 
are the result of some antecedents, 
and that, therefore, if we were ac- 
quainted with the whole of the ante- 
cedents, and with all the laws of their 
movements, we could, with unerring 
certainty, predict the whole of their 
immediate results.” 

Now, as all antecedents are either 
in the mind or out of it, “all the 
vicissitudes of the human race, their 

rogress or their misery, must be the 
ruit of a double action: an action 
of external phenomena upon the mind, 
and another action of the mind upon 
the phenomena.” 

Thus the materials out of which 
a philosophic history is to be con- 
structed are twofold—we have man 
modifying nature, and nature modify- 
ing man, while out of this reciprocal 
action all events in history spring. 

It cannot be denied that this phi- 
losophy of life is as striking as it is 
simple. If the simplest hypothesis 
is always the truest, then, no doubt, 
this hypothesis of the positive school 
is the true one. It gets rid at once 
of that troublesome pronoun of which 
the Germans make so much account, 
the ego. Could we only eliminate 


the varieties of character, innate and 

uired, out of the calculation, and 
only look upon society as acted on by 
two constant forces—the power of 
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nature, and the laws of mind—the 

roblem of life would become simple 
indeed. The science of statistics seems 
to comprise this. Itis remarked that, 
with all the varieties of character, 
crimes, such as suicide or murder, vary 
little, if at all, from year to year. The 
average, under every circumstance, is 
the same with wonderful uniformity ; 
and if it exceeds or falls short from 
year to year, it can be accounted for 
from other secondary causes, such as 
political or mercantile excitement, or 
the misery caused by the dearness of 
food. .The conclusion seems to follow 
that the varieties of the individual 
disappear, when treated in the mass, 
as the light of single stars is lost in 
the galaxy ; and that from the uni- 
formity with which crimes recur, that 
individual character is hardly a per- 
ceptible item in the great sum of 
national good or evil. To use Mr. 
Buckle’s words, “we conclude that 
the offences of men are the result, not 
sO much of the vice of the offender, 
as of the state of society into which 
that individual is thrown.” Now, in 
this view of the case, there is so much 
truth that it is hard to disentangle 
from it the error: the one lends 
strength to the other. 

Admitted, that in social science the 
material and moral condition of so- 
ciety are the two items that enter 
into the calculation ; admitted, that 
dearth and plenty, panics and glut 
and other fluctuations in the materi 
well-being of society, affect crime ; 
but is not the moral condition of the 
community also a varying quantity— 
varying sometimes directly, some- 
times inversely, with the increase of 
wealth? The standard of virtue is on 
a sliding scale as well as the tariff of 
prices : it rises and falls, sometimes 
with and sometimes against the mark- 
ets. Luxury produces vice of one 
kind, poverty of another. So that, as 
the community is always growing 
richer or poorer, so it is always grow- 
ing more or less virtuous. But the 
standard of virtue does not fluctuate 
so rapidly as the standard of prices. 
It will take a generation or two to 
degrade or elevate a community in 
moral well-being—one or two harvests 
will enrich or impoverish them. Thus, 
year by year, so many are born below 
and so many above the average stand- 
ard of right moral training. The 
reason, therefore, of the uniformity 
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of crime is—not that external things 
remaining the same, so many will be 
led on to crime by these externals, 
though there is a measure of truth in 
this view of the case—but that somany 
will be born outlaws to virtue by the 
fault of their parents, and so turn to 
crime as a necessary result of their 
birth. Let but the standard of virtue 
be raised, and fewer will be born be- 
low the new level of crime—fewer 
crimes will be committed. Religion, 
therefore, which Mr. Buckle keeps 
out of sight altogether, enters largely 
into the composition of true statistics 
of crime. Let but the fear of God or 
the law, and the love of God or the 
Gospel, be more shed abroad in society 
than now, and the result will be like 
the application of increased heat to 
a residuum at the bottom of a cru- 
cible—more will be vaporised. In an 
ideal state of the world, it is quite 
conceivable that crime will disappear 
altogether—so then what becomes of 
the constancy of statistics !—It is only 
the indicator in the barometer of 
crime which is fixed, because there is 
no change in the atmosphere. But 
its value is, that it fluctuates with the 
weather—its constancy within certain 
limits is only a proof that society is not 
fluctuating rapidly for better or worse, 
which we know is the case. Of all 
things, moral character is the most 
stationary, and hence that uniformity 
in the statistics of crime of which 
Mr. Buckle makes such account. 

And, now we are on the track, we 
may as well trace to its source the 
error which pervades Mr. Buckle’s 
book throughout, and which, because 
a foundation error, renders his whole 
superstructure of history insecure. 
After discussing the physical differ- 
ences of mankind which go to make 
up civilization, he proceeds to con- 
sider the intellectual and moral differ- 
ences. He says that the conduct of 
mankind is regulated by the moral 
and intellectual notions prevalent in 
their time. Which, then, of these two 
contributes most to the progress of 
mankind? Is civilization the result 
of moral progress chiefly, or of intel- 
lectual? Itis evident that a great deal 
turns on this question. Mr. Buckle 
rejects the moral element in civiliza- 
tion, and accepts the intellectual. His 
words are these :— 


$6 Applying this test to moral motives, 
or to the dictates of what is called moral 
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instinct, we shall at once see how ex. 
tremely small is the influence those mo- 
tives have exercised over the progress of 
civilization. For there is, unquestion- 
ably, nothing to be found in the world 
which has undergone so little change 
as those great dogmas of which moral 
systems are composed. To do good to 
others ; to sacrifice for their benefit 
your own wishes; to love your neigh- 
bour as yourself; to forgive your ene- 
mies ; to restrain your passions: to 
honour your parents; to respect those 
who are set over you; these, and a few 
others, are the sole essentials of morals; 
but they have been known for thousands 
of years, and not one jot or tittle has 
been added to them by all the sermons, 
homilies, and text -books which moralists 
and theologians have been able to pro- 
duce. 

** But if we contrast this stationary 
aspect of moral truths with the progres- 
sive uspect of intellectual truths, the 
difference is indeed startling. All the 
great moral systems which have exer- 
cised much influence have been funda- 
mentally the same; all the great intel- 
lectual systems have been fundamentally 
different. In reference to our moral 
conduct, there is not a single principle 
now known to the most cultivated Eu- 
ropeans which was not likewise known 
to the ancients. In reference to the 
conduct of our intellect, the moderns 
have not only made the most important 
additions to every department of know- 
ledge that the ancients ever attempted 
to study, but besides this, they have 
upset and revolutionized the old me- 
thods of inquiry ; they have consolidated 
into one great scheme all those resources 
of induction which Aristotle alone dim- 
ly perceived ; and they have created 
sciences, the faintest idea of which never 
entered the mind of the boldest thinker 
antiquity produced. 

** These are, to every educated man, 
recognised and notorious facts; and the 
inference to be drawn from them is im- 
mediately obvious. Since civilization is 
the product of moral and intellectual 
agencies, and since that product is con- 
stantly changing, it evidently cannot be 
regulated by the stationary agent ; be- 
cause, when surrounding circumstances 
are unchanged, a stationary agent can 
only produce a stationary effect. The 
only other agent is the intellectual one; 
and that this is the real mover may be 
proved in two distinct ways: first, be- 
cause being, as we have already seen, 
either moral or intellectual, and being, 
as we have also seen, not moral, it must 
be intellectual; and secondly, because 
the intellectual principle has an activity 
and a capacity for adaptation, which, as 
I undertake to show, is quite sufficient 
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to account for the extraordinary progress 






































f that, during several centuries, Europe 
: has continued to make.” 
1 Now, the gist of the whole matter 
e seems to be in this—whether a sta- 
1 tionary condition of morals does not 
0 produce a stationary condition of so- 
t ciety, and a progressive a progressive. 
4 Mr. Buckle tells us, very superciliously, 
“ that not one discovery has been made 
. in morals for two thousand years, and 
w yet that civilization has made im- 
3; mense progress. In Lord Macaulay’s 
is sparkling but shallow summary of the 
as onian philosophy, the same verdict 
8, iscometo. “Itisa better thing to have 
ts a good temper than to cobble shoes 
o well,” says the sparkling essayist; but 
we can succeed, by the Baconian me- 
ry thod, in cobbling shoes, whereas the 
stoical method of restraining the tem- 
“ per has failed—ergo, we are more in- 
r- ebted for our civilization to physical 
la- than to moral progress. Mr. Buckle 
el- and Lord Macaulay are at one in their 
lly theory of civilization. But are there 
ral not certain moral maxims which lie 
ple deep at the foundations of all society, 
yu on the sacredness of which society 
itself depends, and which are to mo- 
>a dern civilization as the base in any 
a4 chemical compound? The laws of 
vere marriage, the rights of women, even 
ted liberty of conscience, though long lost 
ave sight of during many ages of Christen- 
ne- dom—all these are moral elements, 
ted | without which our modern civilization 
ces would be impossible. Mr. Buckle 
oan sneers at the theological age, as an 
— obstructive age, and rejoices at the 
ker | @Mancipation of the European intel- 
lect from the bonds of superstition 
1an, | ito the oe liberty of positive 
the | Science. He is right, no doubt, in this. 
im- | that the theological spirit, as enforce 
ois | by a hierarchy, has a repressive in- 
tual | fluence adverse to modern civilization. 
con- | But, underneath all this religious 
ot be worldliness, there was another spirit 
; be- | at work—not earthly, but heavenly. 
—_ Those ages that Mr. Buckle de- 
The nounces as the dark ages, during which 
one: oer was at a stand-still, were, when 
y be | We take a deeper view of things, ages 
~be- | Of real and substantial progress. 
seen, | Christianity, plunging into the forests 
eing, | of Germany, Gaul, and Britain, was 
must | like the sun, in winter, strugglin 
cause | through banks of clouds and fog, an 
ivity | hardly gaining a clear space to shine 
=a at noon, and then hid again durin 





a long night. It has little light, an 
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apparently no heat; but where there 
is light there is life—vegetation is 
torpid, but not dead; and every day, 
as the sun climbs higher, it gives more 
light and chases away more vapours. 
First, the light rays give life to the 
buried seed, and afterwards the heat 
rays nourish and cherish it; and, at 
last, summer sets in, and the victory 
of life over death is complete. 

We would, therefore, seek the be- 
ginnings of European civilization in 
the very darkest periods of the dark 
ages. What Mr. Buckle considers re- 
tarding’ influences, we must consider 
as quickening. There is a thousand 
years’ interval, it is true, between the 
effete civilization of Rome and the 
new civilization of modern Europe. 
As Mr. Hallam has elegantly ex- 
pressed it, the contrast between the 
age of Gregory I. and the age of 

icholas V. is that between Michael 
Angelo’s figuresof Night and Morning: 
“they seem to stand at the two gates 
of the middle ages, emblems and her- 
alds of the mind’s long sleep, and of 
its awakening.” 

But this interval was not altogether 
time lost in the history of human pro- 
gress. The sun had not yet warmed 
the earth—he only seemed to draw 
out more exhalations; and as a mist 

oes up from the face of the earth to 
fide the sun in January as soon as it 
rises, so that night is often clearer than 
day, so the first dawn of Christianity 
among the barbarous tribes of Europe, 
so far from ok the darkness, 
only drew up the mists of supersti- 
tion, so that the greater the light of 
revelation, the thicker the mantle of 
ignorance to hide it from view. 

Still there was progress; these mists 
could only hide the sun—they could 
not extinguish it. At last the earth was 
dry—at last the exhalations of Pagan 
ignorance had been all drawn out, 
and the spring-time of positive science 
and discovery had set in. The fore- 
runners of the father of the inductive 
method, and his modern disciples of 
the positive school, are to be sought 
in those monkish missionaries who, 
in Christianizing Europe, civilized it. 
The institutions of the middle ages 
prepared the way for the discoveries 
of our modern. eirs were the light 
rays, and ours the heat; theirs gave 
life, and ours growth. Ancient his- 
tory is pregnant with example, that 
any society whose ee are 
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out of course, is ready to perish ; and 
that stability depends not upon intel- 
lectual advance so much as moral 
principle. The sacredness of marriage 
and the family tie made Rome great 
in her early days of conquest; as she 
grew dissolute, she grew weak. Those 
old-world stories of Noah, and Samp- 
son, and Lot, teach the same lesson 
of chastity and temperance: by the 
neglect of these, nations and men fall. 
The same lesson that the chosen peo- 
ple were raised up to teach their more 
civilized neighbours in Babylon and 
Egypt, the Christianity of the dark 
ages taught. Both were imperfect 
and partial systems. As Judaism, 
when its mission was ended, was su- 
perseded, so, with the theological spirit 
of the middle ages, we have no wish 
to revive either; but we are quite cer- 
tain that neither one nor the other 
deserve the sneers of M. Compte or 
his ish disciples. 

Mr. Buckle’s reason for selecting the 
history of England as the best illus- 
tration of the progress of modern ci- 
vilization, is this, that here the pro- 
gress of the people has been less dis- 


turbed by agencies not arising from 
themselves :— 


*« Every foreign or external influence 
which is brought to bear upon a nation 
is an interference with its natural de- 
velopment.” 


Again he says:— 


** Of all European countries, England 
is the one where, during the longest pe- 
riod, the Government has been most 
quiescent, and the people most active ; 
where popular freedom has beer. settled 
on the widest basis; where each man is 
most able to say what he thinks, and do 
what he likes ; where every one can fol- 
low his own bent, and propagate his own 
opinions ; where religious persecution, 
being little known, the play and flow of 
the human mind may be clearly seen 
unchecked by those restraints to which 
it is elsewhere subjected ; where the 
profession of heresy is least dangerous, 
and the practice of dissent most com- 
mon.” 


_ Hence it is that the history of Eng- 
land is more valuable than any other. 
As it is with the body of the stripped 
Athlete, the anatomist can best study 
the free play of muscle, so the freest 

ople in Europe must furnish the 
ttest model in which to study the 
progress of modern civilization. 
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Mr. Buckle is at the opposite ex- 
treme from those who hold _ that 
good laws make good states. So far 
from the English constitution making 
the English people—it is the people 
who have made the constitution. He 
attacks, without mercy, the Tory Pp \si- 
tion, that the governing classes have 
made the people what they are ; his 
position, from first to last, is the op- 
posite one—that the people have made 
themselves what they are, i” syvte of 
the governing classes. He dwells with 
peculiar complacency on the paradox, 
that the worst men have made the 
best rulers, and the best men the worst 
rulers. Neander remarks of the rise 
of Christianity in the Roman empire, 
that the best emperors were its most 
bitter persecutors. Marcus Aurelius 
and Julian were the ablest upholders 
of the majesty of Rome, and, there- 
fore, the most consistent persecutors 
of those who would not burn incense 
toCsar. Commodus and Elagabalus, 
on the other hand, were the most in- 
famous, and neither of them cared to 
check the new religion which was un- 
dermining the empire. In Spain we 
have another example of the same 
paradox :—“ Llorente, the great his- 
torian of the Inquisition, and its bitter 
enemy, had access to its private papers; 
and yet, with the fullest information, 
he does not even insinuate a charge 
against the moral charaeter of the in- 
quisitors ; but, while execrating the 
cruelty of their conduct, he cannot 
deny the purity of their intentions.” 

Turning to the history of England, 
Mr. Buckle finds a fresh illustration 
of the same paradox in the case of two 
of our kings—the one the most moral, 
the other the most profligate who ever 
sat upon the throne of England. The 
domestic virtues of George IIL are 
as much above the level of our kings 
as the domestic vices of Charles IT. 
are below that level. Yet under a 
corrupt king and court the cause of 
liberty throve, while under a decorous 
king and court liberal opinions stood 
still Charleswasthe most un-English 
of our kings—bred up on the continent, 
a papist at heart, bribed by the French 
king, and lolling out his existence be- 
tween the caresses of spaniels and 
mistresses. George III. was perhaps 
the first king who ever thought the 
seventh commandment binding upon 
kings as well as people, the first of 
his house who could speak English, 
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and who hated Popery and French- 






t men with a hatred which the tradi- 
T tional John Bull only can feel. Who 
g would have thought that constitu- 
le tional England owes a deeper debt of 





gratitude to the profligate Charles 
than to the pious George? But so it 















































e is. The paradox is not novel—but it 
is is nowhere more clearly traced out 
p- than in Mr. Buckle’s pages : 
le 
of ‘** Never before was there such a want 
th of apparent connexion between the 
x means and the end. If we look only at 
a. the characters of the rulers, and at their 
if foreign policy, we must pronounce the 
rst reign of Charles II. to be the worst that 
ise has ever been seen in England. If, on 
re, the other hand, we confine our observa- 
st tions to the laws which were passed, 
us and to the principles which were estab- 
ers lished, we shall be obliged to confess 
re- that this same reign forms one of the 
ors brightest epochs in our national annals. 
8 Politically and morally, there were to 
: be found in the Government all the ele- 
aa, ments of confusion, of weakness, and of 
m- | crime. The king himself was a mean 
_ to and spiritless voluptuary, without the 
an- morals of a Christian, and almost with- 
we out the feelings of a man. His ministers, 
me with the exception of Clarendon, whom 
nis- | he hated for his virtues, had not one of 
‘ter | the attributes of statesmen, and nearly 
ars; all of them were pensioned by the crown 
‘on of France. The weight of taxation was 
ra | imcreased, while the security of the 
Te | kingdom was diminished. By the forced 
‘In- | surrender of the charters of the towns, 
the | our municipal rights were endangered. 
mot | By shutting the Exchequer, our national 
. credit was destroyed. Though immense 
nd, | sums were spent in maintaining our 
tion | navaland military power, we were left so 
two | defenceless, that when a war broke out, 
yral, which had long been preparing, we 
aver | Seemed suddenly to be taken by sur- 
The | Prise. Such was the miserable incapa- 
city of the Government, that the fleets 
,4f€ | of Holland were able not only to ride 
ings | triumphant round our coasts, but to sail 
» IL. up the Thames, attack our arsenals, 
er & | burn our ships, and insult the metropolis 
e of | of England. Yet, notwithstanding all 
rous | these things, it is an undoubted fact 
tood | ‘that, in this same reign of Charles II., 
glish | ™More steps were taken in the right di- 
rent, rection than had been taken, in any pe- 
a riod of equal length, during the twelve 
i centuries we had occupied the soil of 
€ be- | Britain. By the mere force of that in- 
and | tellectual movement, which was unwit- 
ha tingly supported by the crown, there 
> the | were effected, in the course of a few 
upon } years, reforms which changed the face 
st of | of society. The two great obstacles by 
slish, which the nation had long been embar- 
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rassed consisted of a spiritual tyranny 
and a territorial tyranny—the tyranny 
of the Church and the tyranny of the 
nobles. An attempt was now made to 
remedy these evils—not by palliatives, 
but by striking at the power of the 
classes who did the mischief. For now 
it was that a law was placed on the sta- 
tute-book, taking away that celebrated 
writ which enabled the bishops or their 
delegates to cause those men to be burned 
whose religion was different totheir own. 
Now it was that the clergy were deprived 
of the privilege of taxing themselves, 
and were forced to submit to an assess- 
ment made by the ordinary legislature. 
Now, too, there was enacted a law for- 
bidding any bishop or any ecclesiastical 
court to tender the ex-officio oath, by 
which the church had hitherto enjoyed 
the power of compelling a suspected per- 
son to criminate himself. In regard to 
the nobles, it was also during the reign 
of Charles II. that the House of Lords, 
after a sharp struggle, was obliged to 
abandon its pretensions to an original 
jurisdiction in civil suits, and thus lost 
for ever an important resource for ex- 
tending its own influence. It was in the 
same reign that there was settled the 
right of the people to be taxed entirely 
by their representatives; the House of 
Commons having ever since retained the 
sole power of proposing money bills and 
regulating the amount of imposts, merely 
leaving to the peers the form of consent- 
ing to what has been already deter- 
mined. These were the attempts which 
were made to bridle the clergy and the 
nobles. But there were also effected 
other things of equal importance. By 
the destruction of the scandalous prero- 
gatives of purveyance and pre-emption, 
a limit was set to the power of the sove- 
reign to vex his refractory subjects. By 
the Habeas Corpus Act, the liberty of 
every Englishman was made as certain 
as law could make it; it being guaran- 
teed to him that, if accused of crime, 
he, instead of languishing in prison, as 
had often been the case, should be 
brought to a fair and speedy trial. By 
the statute of Frauds and Perjuries, a 
security hitherto unknown was conferred 
upon private property. By the aboli- 
tion of general impeachments, an end 
was put to a great engine of tyranny, 
with which powerful and unscrupulous 
men had frequently ruined their poli- 
tical adversaries. By the cessation of 
those laws which restricted the liberty 
of printing, there was laid the founda- 
tion of that great Public Press, which, 
more than any other single cause, has 
diffused among the people a knowledge 
of their own power; and has thus, to an 
almost incredible extent, aided the pro- 
gress of English civilization. And, to 
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complete this noble picture, there were 
finally destroyed those feudal incidents 
which our Norman conquerors had im- 
posed—the military tenures, the court 
of wards, the fines for alienation, the 
right of forfeiture for marriage by rea- 
son of tenure, the aids, the homages, 
the escuages, the primer seisins, and all 
those mischievous subtleties, of which 
the mere names sound in modern ears 
as a wild and barbarous jargon, but 
which pressed upon our ancestors as real 
and serious evils.” 

During the reign of George ITI., on 
the other hand, the cause of liberty 
and progress languished under condi- 
tions that we should have thought 
favourable to it. To the excellence of 
George III.’s private character Mr. 
Buckle hardly does justice; but had 
he lived and died one of those Berk- 
shire farmers, whose dress he adopted 
and whose ideas were more congenial 
to him than the caviare of a court, 
the philosophy of Burke, or the wit of 
Sheridan—the tombstone in some vil- 
lage church, that described him as a 
good husband, faithful in the discharge 
of all conjugal duties, a good father, 
and a loyal subject to the constitution 
in Church and State established, would 
have been as true an epitaph as was 
ever set up. But this king, who first 
brought reform into the corrupt atmos- 

here of a court, seems to have been 

mm with an innate horror of reform 
anywhere else. His obstinacy cost us 
our American colonies. In Africa he 
protected the slave trade, and opposed 
emancipation as a measure akin to 
revolution. He withstood the liberty 
of the press, the relaxation of the law 
of libel, the repeal of the game laws, 
and a penal code, the most bloody in 
Europe. George ITI. was consistently, 
and throughout his long life, opposed 
to every measure of reform. His boast 
was that he would hand the crown to 
his successor unimpaired by any re- 
forms ; and he e good his om 
during the longest reign in English 
history. The two greatest measures 
of this century, Catholic Emancipation 
and the Reform of Parliament, were 
staved off to the next generation by 
the king’s obstinacy. Hiad he been a 
worse man, he would have dismissed 
all scruples about his coronation oath ; 
had he been a wiser king, he would 
have understood, with Burke, thatthe 
coronation oath was not intended to 
_ the crown in its legislative capa- 
city. 
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In George IIT. we have a striking 
instance that a good man is not always 
a good ruler. The cause of this is 
evident. A good man is anxious to 
act conscientiously—to let conscience, 
as he thinks it, decide in every case. 
But conscience is not the absolute 
king, he has many councillors who 
govern in his name, a whole camarilla 
of prejudices use the signet and sign 
manual of conscience to cover their 
own selfish designs. So it often iswith 
minds of the calibre of George IIL, 
proving that responsibility and power 
are dangerous trusts to commit even 
to the clearest heads ; they often turn 
the heads of weaker men, who, in an 
humbler station, would have passed 
through life honoured and beloved. 

Mr. Buckle has pointed out most 
clearly the gain of liberty under a 
corrupt king, and the loss of liberty 
under a correct king. In fact, it falls 
in with his whole theory of civilization, 
which is simply this, that the powers 
that be are always obstructive, and 
that government, laws, and religion, 
at least in their outward shape, are 
impediments, not helps to progress. 
It is curious to contrast this modern 
theory of the use, or rather uselessness 
of both Church and State with the 
ancient and time-honoured theory of 
their divine right. 

In China the scholar is taught at a 
panne school to repeat, “Oh! 

ow magnificent are the affairs of 
overnment ;” “Ah! what respect is 
ue to the officers of government !” 
In China society goes by machinery. 
Men and women are only puppets, 
and the barrel of state is wound up 
to go a certain length of time, and 
perform certain airs without further 
adjustment. The same theory has 
travelled further west than China. 
To this day the statescraft of mo- 
dern Europe has no more favourite 
maxim than this, “ Every thing for 
the people, nothing by them.” Set 
the government machine going — 

y priests and politicians to keep 
it in working order—amuse the 

le, employ them, flatter them ; 
ut never let them think or act for 
themselves. Hobbes, who did not, 
and the Jesuits, who did believe in 
the dogma of original sin, came to 
the same conclusion, that human na- 
ture was not to be trusted—that man 
was a great beast, to be caged and 
starved into submission by a keeper, 
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g who was responsible to God alone for 
8 his conduct to those under authority. 
8 This politico-religious theory is as 
0 fresh to-day as two centuries ago, 
e, when Hobbes wrote the Leviathan. 
e, In Naples Hobbism is the court creed. 
te Il padrone assoluto e unico is the 
10 “Leviathan or mortal God” of Hobbes. 
la In Vienna, Rome, and Paris, the doc- 
mn trine, in one shape or another, has 
air met with much acceptance of late. - 
th Berlin even does not disdain it, and 
ee court preachers, with that keen sense 
rer of the prerogative which becomes 
en their office, have held up the theory in 
un Protestant as well as Popish pulpits. 
an The whole question turns upon 
sed — this—are these two classes, not de 
‘ facto, but de jure, the governing and 
ost — the governed? Is the progress of 
r &@ — mankind most promoted by allowing 
rty — every man to do what is right in his 
alls — own eyes, and wrong too, as the 
on, — Irishman would have it—or by dic- 
rers — tating to every man what he shall do, 
and — and what he shall believe, whom he 
ion, | shall worship, and with whom he shall 
are | trade. 
"SS. Mr. Buckle takes his stand on the 
lern § side of independence. He has pledged 
ness | himself to prove that our greatness 
the | as a people depends upon the polic 
y of | of non-interference of authority wit 
= judgment. Another modern 
at a | historian, equally keen and conscien- 
Oh! } tious, has taken the opposite side. Mr. 
s of | Fronde has told us that the secret of 
ct is | English greatness, that which got her 
nt!” | the name of “ Merry England,” 
ery. 
“Tn times ere England’s griefs began, 
_ When every rood of pc matetaine’ tee 
and wean 
rther | was the opposite policy of interference. 
has | The Church then regulated men’s be- 
hina. | lief, and the State their conduct. 
-mo- } Trade guilds and corporations directed 
yurite | men in what market to deal. Trades- 
g for | men who took advantage of the fluc- 
Set | tuations of the market were rebuked 
ng — | by Parliament for “their greedy and 
keep | covetous minds, as more regarding 
2 peo- | their own singular lucre and profit ; 
hem ; |the commonweal, in a high and re- 
ct for }markable degree, being presumed to 
| not, | be the first object with every honest 
sve in } man.” 
me to} Mr. Fronde writes with all serious- 
an na- | ness, “the people, not universally but 
+ man poerally, were animated by a true 
d and |spirit of sacrifice, by a true conviction 
t they were bound to think first 
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of England, and only next of them- 
selves ; and unless we can bring our- 
selves to understand this, we shall 
never understand what England was 
under the reigns of the Plantagenets 
and Tudors.” Mr. Fronde admits over 
and over again that these principles 
are contrary to those of political eco- 
nomy, and even of human nature. 
No a he says, are of any service 
that are above the working level 
of public morality, and the deeper 
they are carried down into life, the 
larger become the opportunities of 
evasion ; and yet with this wise cau- 
tion before him, he has written a 
philosophical romance, like the “ Cy- 
ropedia” of Xenophon or the “ Ger- 
many” of Tacitus, to prove that we are 
not so wise as we think ourselves, and 
that there was some method in these 

reventive and protective schemes 
in Church and State which we have 
long since discarded. 

At present, our task is not with 
Mr. Fronde. We only wish here to 
indicate the strange contrast between 
Mr. Buckle’s position and that of Mr. 
Fronde. The two books, indeed, are 
complementary, one of the other. Mr. 
Buckle’s deficiencies Mr. Fronde sup- 
plies, and the contrary. Mr. Buckle 
is deficient in sympathy with the 

ast, Mr. Fronde is almost in excess. 
fr. Buckle will allow no credit for 
these ages of history when the human 
mind was not so much set upon dis- 
covery without as within; when men 
went to school to know themselves, 
rather than the properties of matter, 
and their application to the useful 
arts. Mr. ane is of opinion that 
this moral cultivation must precede 
material. With Mr. Buckle modern 
civilization began with the age of 
Bacon ; with Mr. Fronde with the 
monks and missionaries who kept 
schools or converted savages in the 
ninth and following centuries. The 
reaction from the assumptions of the 
age of priestcraft has left Mr. Buckle 
with little or no sympathy for that 
submissive, it may be credulous, spirit 
which underlies all priestcraft—the 
latent electricity of spiritual religion, 
which worldly-minded and ambitious 
priests collect in a battery, to terrify 
mankind with successive shocks of su- 
eng and tyranny. The reaction 
rom the same spirit of priestly as- 
sumption has left Mr. Fronde with 
a genial admiration for our fore- 
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fathers, who so long lay in fetters 
forged by their own fears. He is not 
a disciple of positivism, like Mr. 
Buckle, and is, therefore, not pledged 
to study English history in its three 
stages of the theological, the meta- 
physical, and the positive. The con- 
trast between these two historians is 
curious and instructive. Both are 
enthusiasts, and set out with a pre- 
established theory, into which their 
facts are made to fit as the pieces into 
a dissected map or Chinese puzzle. 
We seek not to prejudice the reader 
in favour of one theory more than 
the other—we must make up our 
mind for ourselves whether a pa- 
ternal government (the modern eu- 
phemism for absolutism) or no go- 
vernment at all is the ideal state to 
which civilization is tending. But 
we cannot go wrong in comparing the 
results of the two systems in the 
pages of Mr. Buckle and Mr. Fronde. 
Of the two Mr. Buckle is nearer the 
mark in his study of English history. 
His eye is steadier—he is more of a 
philosopher. Mr. Fronde has too 
much of the “fine frenzy” of an en- 
thusiast upon the age of the Refor- 
mation. He has written the Henriade 
of English history, and “ bluff King 
Hal” is his hero. But on this we 
will not further dwell. Our object 
in bringing him forward was to indi- 
cate, by contrast, those points in which 
we think Mr. Buckle defective. As 
Aristotle depicted the niceties of hu- 
man conduct by delineating strongly 
the character in excess or defect, 
leaving the student to choose the mean 
for himself—so with our ideal of 
English history. We can no more 
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describe the true historian than Aris- 
totle could the virtuous man. But 
we can indicate how far in the one 
extreme Mr. Buckle is by pointing to 
Mr. Fronde in the other. Let the 
student discover, if he can, a mean 
between the two. 

As we cannot discover the laws of 
society by studying the history of a 
single nation, Mr. Buckle purposes, 
in his introduction, to travel across 
Europe, and to settle down to the 
study of English history, enriched 
with experience from the history of 
our continental neighbours. His first 
generalization is that between civili- 
zation in Europe and in Asia. In the 
European division man is more power- 
ful than nature: in Asia, nature is 
more powerful than man. Rejecting 
the latter, he has to treat of a civili- 
zation in which mind is superior to 
matter. The mental laws are next 
resolved into moral and intellectual, 
and the intellectual preferred, as most 
conducive to modern civilization. The 
next step is to ascertain the funda- 
mental condition of intellectual pro- 
gress—what peculiarities in the social 
or political condition of the leading 
countries of Europe have retarded 
or advanced civilization. Having 
considered all these, we are, at last, 
in a condition to take up the study of 
civilization in England. Mr. Buckle’s 
method is worthy of Aristotle. He 
attempts to study history in the 
good old style of a genealogical tree, 
the summum genus and infima species 
all set forth in a diagram. Mr. 
Buckle’s method will run into the 
following lines : 


Civilization. 


European. 


Mental laws predominate. 


Intellectual. 


| 
| 


| 
Free. Protected. 


Thus following out the scale from 
the highest genus to the lowest 
species, we reach a condition of things 
in which—1, man is superior to na- 
ture ; 2, in which the intellectual 
powers prevail over the moral; 3, 
and lastly, in which these intellectual 


Asiatic. 


Physical laws predominate. 


Moral. 


powers are greatest, and governmental 
restraints fewest. A state in which all 
these conditions meet in their perfec- 
tion would be perfectly civilized ; but 
inasmuch as some of the qualities of 
civilization on the right hand scale 
run into and intermix with those on 
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the left, our author has to study these 
in order to understand what are the 
retarding agencies which keep England 
back from reaching the highest pin- 
nacle of civilization. Thus, some of 
the elements of the non-European 
civilization retard our progress. In 
Ireland, for instance, a dense and poor 
ae subsisted on the potato, as 
in India a pees subsists to this 
day on rice. In both cases the powers 
of nature (Aristotle’s duvaperc) prevails 
over the energies of mind (evepyeat), 

Again, although with us in England 
intellectual laws are more active than 
moral, still moral restraints interpose 
to stop our progress. Superstition 
has less hold on the national mind 
than in other parts of Europe, but it 
still exists, and, therefore, in order to 
estimate the retarding influences of su- 
perstition and priestcraft, it behoves 
us to study the less civilized nations 
of Europe before we take up our own. 

In the last category of all the pro- 
tective spirit is a check to the highest 
advances of civilization in modern 
England ; and inasmuch as France is 
the most civilized country in which 
the protective spirit is very powerful, 
we may trace the occult tendencies of 
that spirit among ourselves by study- 
ing its obvious tendencies among our 
neighbours. 

hus, having lightly touched upon 

non-European civilization in which 
physical laws predominate, Mr. Buckle 
sroceeds to deal with European civi- 
ization, properly so called. The re- 
tarding principle in European civili- 
zation, he calls the protective spirit. 
This spirit has predominated either 
in a political or a religious form. 
In France the political, in Spain the 
religious face of this Janus protection 
is to be seen. The French, as a 

ople, have, for two centuries, at 
east, been remarkably free from su- 
perstition, but have submitted, with- 
out much resistance, to political power. 
In Spain, on the other hand, the 
Church has been always supreme ; the 
laws of ecclesiastical protection may 
then be studied on the same scale as 
those of political in France. To ap- 
ply the fruit of these generalizations 
to the study of English history will 
be Mr. Buckle’s after purpose ; at pre- 
sent he is only collecting them. 

The bulk of this volume, is, there- 
fore, taken up with the study of 
French history. We are then to 
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gather the effects of the protective 
spirit in its political form from our 
civilization in general. His view of 
the French people is, therefore, briefly 
this : They are a great and intellec- 
tual people, blessed with a fertile soil 
and a temperate climate ; endowed 
with a keen, inquisitive intellect ; su- 
perior, moreover, to those supersti- 
tions, bred of ignorance and fear, 
which bar the advance of less culti- 
vated races, and wanting only one 
faculty, that of self-government, to 
rise to the highest pinnacle of modern 
civilization. How it is, that after 
emancipating themselves from the 
thraldom of the powers of nature, of 
their own superstitions, and, to a great 
extent, of an ambitious hierarchy, 
they have not been able to reach the 
last step of emancipation—to break 
the strong arm of centralized despot- 
ism, and establish a representative 
form of government in its place, is the 
curious problem to which Mr. Buckle 
draws our attention. The facts of the 
case are as he states them. 

The feudal system, which took its 
rise about the eleventh century, grew 
up in France and England under 
different circumstances. It was in- 
troduced into England by William 
the Conqueror, who granted the con- 
quered - to his barons, under 
conditions favourable to the crown, 
and not favourable to the growth of a 
strong and independent aristocracy. 
Thus, early in our history the nobles 
were thrown upon the people to sup- 
port themselves against the crown. 
About a hundred years after the con- 
quest, the Normans and Saxons 
amalgamated, and both parties united 
against the king, in order to uphold 
their common rights. Thus, when 
the Earl of Leicester raised a rebel- 
lion against Henry III. he applied to 
the people, and it is thus to the resist- 
ance of the aristocratical against the 
monarchical, that we owe the third 
element in our mixed constitution— 
the people were called in as allies to 
the nobles, and we owe our liberties 
to this alliance, 

But in France it was otherwise. 
There the nobles held their lands, not 
by grant from the crown, but by pre- 
scriptive right. The supreme autho- 
rity of the crown was not so soon 
established, and, therefore, the nobles 
were not forced to combine against it. 
Had there been more centralization 
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in France six centuries ago, there 
would be less now; a check would 
have been put, as in England, to the 
oppression of the crown, by calling 
out the people to assist the nobles 
and so a constitutional system would 
have grown up with them as with us. 

But it was ordained otherwise. 
That which was the greatest misery 
to England at the time—her conquest 
by the Normans—has been the cause 
of all her prosperity since. France 
was spared these miseries, only to 
forfeit that mixed constitution which 
is the true foundation of national 
liberty. 

It is difficult, indeed, to compare 
French and English history together, 
or to judge of one by the other. The 
key to our history is the growth of the 
constitution. As early as the twelfth 
century the rudiments of that middle 
class who virtually govern the country, 
by governing the governing class, ex- 
isted in our yeomanry, copyholders, 
and burgesses. At one time their 
alliance was sought by the crown 
against the nobles, at another by the 
nobles against the crown ; and thus, 
as the governing classes weakened 
themselves by their constant feuds, the 
governed grew in importance, and 


“ By-and-by the people grew the stronger.” 


In the wars of the Roses, the nobles 
exhausted their strength and sank 
back into comparative insignificance ; 
from that time out we hear no more 
of Warwick king-makers. The crown 
then grew in importance, and under 
the house of Tudor threatened the 
liberties of England. Happily for 
us, they were succeeded by a race of 
princes perverse beyond precedent, 
and whom experience only confirmed 
in obstinacy. The reign of the 
Stuarts fostered our liberties through 
the seventeenth century, as the wars 
of the Roses had during the fifteenth. 
During the one period we were cured 
of excessive fondness for a feudal 
aristocracy, during the other, of all 
superstition in the right divine of 


—— 

nce has been denied, from causes 
too minute to be here investigated, 
this early schooling in liberty. The 
key to her history is the growth of 
the kingdom of France out of the 
petty fief of the Isle of France. By 
alliance, or conquest, the line of Capet, 
whose county of Paris was in extent 
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one of the smallest, became suzerains 
of the ue Duchies of Normandy, 
Burgundy, and Brittany, the largest 
fiefs in France. A map of France, in 
provinces, explains its history. The 
<ingdom of France has grown out 
of its capital, so centrally situated. 
“Paris is France,’ was true long 
before centralization and the absolute 
monarchy had made it so in another 
sense. 

Thus early began that divergence 
between French and English history, 
which has widened to our day ; until, 
in the nineteenth century, we have the 
strange spectacle of two great nations 
divided om each other by only a 
narrow strait, equally civilized, 
equally free from superstition, sitting 
down, the one under a military despot- 
ism, the other under a constitution, 
almost, if not quite, democratic. 

It would lead us too far to trace 
the different stages by which the pro- 
tective system riveted itself on France, 
while it relaxed its hold of us in 
England. But this much deserves to 
be noticed. In England we humbled 
the pretensions of the Church at the 
age of the Reformation, so that ab- 
solutism, which ever leans upon a 
hierarchy as one of its chief supports, 
fell soon after the fall of the priest- 
hood. The Reformation was the sure 
antecedent of the Revolution; the great 
Rebellion broke out between these 
two events from the stupidity of the 
Stuarts in not perceiving the march 
ofevents. “No bishop no king,” was 
the wisest saying of the modern Solo- 
mon ; but he wanted the wisdom to 
yield to the spirit of the age ; and, 
instead of lowering the pretensions of 
the Crown to a level with those of 
the clergy, he attempted to raise those 
of the a to that of the Crown. 
The result was inevitable—both king 
and clergy were tumbled together in 
the dust, and when restored again it 
was with more moderate pretensions. 
A reformed clergy and a limited mo- 
narchy are inseparable. In England 
we got the birthright, first, of religious 
freedom, and, therefore, we earned, a 
century later, the blessing, as well, of 
civil liberty. 

In France it was, unhappily, other- 
wise. There the alliance between the 
two forms of absolutism was strict and 
inseparable. With us the struggle 
between authority and reason both 
began earlier, and was spread over a 
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longer period of time. The first blow 
was struck at the Reformation, the 
victory was won at the Revolution. 
During a period of a hundred and 
fifty years, freedom’s battle was 


* Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son.” 


But in France, the great struggle be- 
tween authority and reason did not 
break out till after the death of 
Louis XIV., and was consummated 
at the execution of Louis XVI—the 
whole being compressed into a — 
less than one-half of that during 
which the same struggle lasted in 
England. 

he longer that the demands of rea- 
son are resisted by authority, the more 
exacting they become. ason, at 

t, assumes some of the unreason- 
able temper of its adversaries. So it 
proved in France during the eighteenth 
century. Too long the clergy had 
asserted that Christianity itself was 
bound up with them and their inte- 
rests. The philosophers were not, 
therefore, to blame, if they took them 
at their word. “If,” as Mr. Buckle 
says, “that which was the tree of life 
was, in reality, so corrupt that it 
could only bear poisonous fruits, then 
it availed little to lop off the boughs 
and cut down the branches. It 
were better, by one mighty effort, 
to root it up from the ound, 
and secure the health of society, by 
stopping the very source of the con- 

on. 


iving in England, and in the 
nineteenth century, it is difficult to 
look at Christianity in the light in 
which Frenchmen looked at it a 
century ago. We do not at once set 
down a church reformer as an infidel. 
When Mr. Horsman rode a tilt, year 
after year, at the Bishop of London, 
the country understood it was a 
question of bishop’s sleeves, and no 
more. The religion of England had 
but an infinitesimal interest in the 
revenues of Dr. Blomfield—it was 
a question of vulgar arithmetic ; 
given, a bishopric to break up, how 
many curates can be fed on the 
fi ents of London House? But 
in France it was otherwise ; there 
men seriously believed—as some su- 


perstitious churchmen still do with 
us—that Christianity and a state 
hierarchy were one and inseparable. 
To oppose the church, was to oppose 
Christ, Voltaire was thrown into 
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ecstasies of satisfied vanity, when 
denounced by a Capuchin friar, as 
the predicted Antichrist. The clergy 
had dubbed him Antichrist, and so 
he was at no little pains to deserve 
the epithet. In judging an age, we 
must remember this action and re- 
action of opinion: and we are to 
look for not a little of the infidelit 
of French infidels, inthe system whic 
taught that to touch the clergy was 
to touch the cause of God himself. 

The age of reason, as the eighteenth 
century has been called, may be di- 
vided into two epochs: during the 
first, the attac were directed 
against the church in France ; during 
the second against the government. 
The first epoch, which closes about 
1750, is represented by Voltaire ; 
the second by Rousseau. These two 
remarkable men represent the French 
mind during the seventy years of 
preparation for the French Revolu- 
tion, from the death of Louis XIV. 
to the death of Louis XVI. Both 
were anarchists: the one religious, 
the other political and social. To 
overturn the clergy, Voltaire bowed 
himself against the pillars of the 
Temple of God, and buried himself 
beneath the ruins of religion. To 
overturn a despotic hierarchy, Rous- 
seau attempted to pull down civiliza- 
tion itself, and broke away into the 
state of nature from the stifling at- 
pees of a corrupt nae. It 
has been commonly said, that Rous- 
seau only adopted an ingenious para- 
dox ; that he no more believed in the 
virtues of the savage state, than 
Voltaire, that he was the Antichrist. 
It is thus that we are misled in judg- 
ing one age by another ; we forget that 
long oppression drives men mad. 
They see no way of escape from present 
ills, than in adopting one half of 
Jeremiah’s commission, to root -~ 
and to pull down, and to destroy, an 
to throw down; but for the other 
half, “to build and to plant,” they 
have no heart. To ull down the 
Bastile, to turn St. Genevieve 
into the Pantheon, was the work of 
the eighteenth century. Men worked 
at it with the strength of Sampson, 
and also with his blindness; and so 
did their work only too well. 

In England we have been spared 
these tremendous shocks between rea- 
son and authority. Our civilization 

been hammered out like theirs, 
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by blows struck on both sides ; but 
each blow has not been a thunder- 
bolt. Happily for us, the hand that 
struck on one side, struck also on the 
other. Our two most illustrious 
Liberals were religious men : Milton 
was as great a Marprelate as Vol- 
taire ; but how unlike the spirit of 
the blind old Seer, to that of the 
French Antichrist, Locke led on a 
Revolution with his pen like Rous- 
seau ; his doctrine of Social Contract 
suggested the same to Rousseau ; 
his “Thoughts upon Education,” the 
“Emile” of Rousseau. But the Con- 
fessions of Rousseau breathe another 
air than the Commentaries and com- 
mon-place book of Locke. English 
influence went a little way, but 
only a little way, in moulding the 
French mind during last century. 
Mr. Buckle overwhelms us with a 
list of eminent Frenchmen who had 
studied our language and literature : 
Buffon, Brissot, Helvetius, Jussieu, 
Lafayette, Montesquieu, Mauputius, 
Moullet, Mirabeau, Roland, Rous- 
seau, Segur, Suard, Voltaire, are 
only a few of a catalogue of names of 
Homeric length and minuteness, col- 


lected by Mr. Buckle to prove the 
influence of England on French 
thought last century. But he has 


not stated where that influence 
stopped short ; when the admiration 
of Frenchmen ended in indifference 
or division. Our religious opinions 
never crossed the channel. The only 
work of English theology ever re- 
ceived with any favour in France 
was Bishop Bull’s defence of the 
Nicene Creed. Hence it was that 
France imbibed our liberalism without 
its checks. The age of reason 
dawned in England at the time of 
our Revolution ; it set in blood a 
century after in the French Revolu- 
tion. Mr. Buckle, who has ransacked 
every authority, and almost exhaust- 
ed the subject of English influence 
on French character during last cen- 
tury, is thoroughly defective here. 
He has not noticed the fact, that 
English liberalism was generally 
Christian, and French anti-Christian. 
Nor has he remarked, that while 
the religious writers of England 
were non er of even by name in 
France, the Chubbs, Collins, and 
Tindals, were attracting more atten- 
tion even in France than at home. 
Hume fled from the ungenial air of 
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his native Scotland to sun his athe- 
ism in the salons of Paris. Gibbon 
almost forgot his native language. 
Bolingbroke, the father of English 
Deists, spent many years of his long 
life in France. His letters to Ma- 
dame de Ferriol and the Abbe Alari 
were written in French, and after- 
wards collected and published. De- 
ism in England died out, for it had 
no root in the heart of the people ; 
it struck when transplanted to France, 
for there it fell on a hot-bed of su- 
perstitious ignorance. Christianity 
there had not kept pace with the 
age, and so men turned away from it 
to worship, for want of something 
better, their own reason. 

We had reserved our judgment on 
Mr. Buckle’s book, as a whole, till 
we had laid before our readers a 
summary of its contents. As it is 
impossible to do the one, we shrink 
from the other. It is not without 
a feeling of enthusiasm that we con- 
template this beginning of a national 
history of England. The lines are 
so vast that we doubt if it will ever 
be completed, but yet so symmetrical, 
that we are sure that, if completed, 
it will make a successful launch into 
fame. This Leviathan of books appals 
us already. Like its namesake, it is 
to be built up in compartments and 
joined together. These compartments 
are complete works by themselves. 
We have not got through the civili- 
zation of France ; and that of Spain, 
Germany, and America, are all to 
follow. \ Will the same engineer who 
has built the compartments, live to 
join them together, and launch his 
leviathan history, in one broadside, 
into the river of time? Mr. Buckle 
should have lived in the age of the 
giants, for then length of years would 
have been insured him. ow, in the 
middle of his magnificent sweep of 
all the sciences which embrace his- 
tory—the result of them all—he may 
be cut off, and then “all his thoughts 
perish.” Mr. Buckle also recalls tous 
the age of the giants in his attempt 
to scale heaven from the level of human 
science. In his positive method, the 
sciences are superimposed, the one on 
the other ; the mechanical on mathe- 
matical, and mental on mechanical. 
Pelion on Ossa, Ossa on Olympus. 
The key to human history is hid with 
God in heaven. We may philoso- 
phize about history, but the philo- 
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sophy itself has never yet been un- 
rolled. The Bible gives us a glimpse 
of it, but it is only a glimpse. Bossuet 
and others have taken that glimpse 
for a full view, and from God’s deal- 
ings with the Jews in a corner of the 
world, read off the whole of human 
history, present andtocome. But hu- 
man history, as a whole, hasnever been 
studied, for the simple reason that, as 
a whole, it does not exist. It is a 
cyclorama, of which some scenes have 
been unrolled, but what the rest will 
be no wisdom can conjecture. Bishop 
Berkeley, writing on the planting of 


America, said 


“ Westward thecourse of empire takes its way, 
The first four acts already past ; 
The fifth shall close the drama with the )day— 
Times's noblest offspring is his last.’ 


But if history is a five-act drama, 
where have the four acts been played 
out? Is it in Asia or in Europe, or 
inboth? The four great monarchies, 
it is true, exhaust ancient history ; 
but what of modern? America is 
only the second act of the drama, if 
even the second. Africa and Asia 


have each a part to play in modern 


history. And that fifth continent, 
Australia, may be appropriately left 
to play out the last act. 


“ Time's noblest offspring is his last.” 


But Australia, not America, is now 
the youngest son of time. But Mr. 
Buckle, led away by the positive 
method, asserts that the philosophy 
of history is to be sought in the 
grounds of human science. Setting 
out with the development hypothesis, 
he ascends from a molecule to a man. 
The study of man is, therefore, the 
study of all the natural sciences, plus 
the social science. But the social 
science is not a singular science, un- 
like the rest. It is in advance of 
them only because its phenomena are 
more complicated. ion is acted on 
by a multiplicity of forces, and as 
these cross and twist, the study of 
man becomes complicated. Human 
actions are not the result, even in 
part, of what we call a bias or cha- 
racter stamped upon it at its birth ; 
for this is a hypothesis positivism will 
not hear of. Every action is the 
result of antecedents external to the 
agent. Man is the slave of circum- 
stances, and, therefore, to study these 
circumstances is to study nan 
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nature and history. That here we 
have a truth every candid mind will 
admit, but not the whole truth. We 
are acted upon, it is true, but we are 
also agents. The will not only assents, 
it consents. Character is not innate, 
but it is acquired, and once acquired, 
becomes itself an agent and reagent. 
How curiously contrasted in this are 
the views of two independent think- 
ers, both standing aloof from dog- 
matic Christianity. “Social life,” 
says Carlyle, “is the aggregate of all 
the individual men’s lives who con- 
stitute society: history is the essence 
of inhumerable biographies.” Mr. 
Buckle says of Montesquieu, that 
“his first great merit was, that he 
effected a ‘complete separation be- 
tween biography and Gow. and 
taught historians to study, not the 
veculiarities of individual character, 
ut the general aspect of the society 
in which the peculiarities appeared.” 
Mr. Carlyle believes in heroes, ae. 
Buckle only in ge 
one, that great men sealant the age ; 
the other, that the age makes the 
men great. According to one view, 
history is always supernatural ; ac- 
cording to the other, natural laws 
alone have been at work from the 
very first. Both views are exagger- 
ations, and the one extreme corrects 
the other. Mr. Carlyle and the 
English school, of which Mr. Fronde 
and Mr. Kingsley are the most emi- 
nent disciples, will counteract the 
French school of M. Compte, now 
naturalized among us by Mr. Buckle. 
To the continued inspiration of Mr. 
Carlyle’s heroes, we oppose the cold 
materialism of M. Compte. The 
one is the Vulcanist, the other the 
Neptunist of history ; the one only 
sees the succession of catastrophes, 
the other the slow action of the same 
forces that are at work still. Mr. 
Carlyle writes of Cromwell or Mira- 
beau in the language of Sampson or 
Jephthah ; M. Gompte would dissect 
Hebrew history with the cold steel 
of the positive method. 

We os indicated the source from 
which Mr. Buckle draws his method, 
but it would be unjust to accuse him 
of thorough participation with all M. 
Compte’s opinions. He does not 
stretch the Baconian expression, 
“knowledge is power,” the length of 
absurdity “that M. Compte carries 
it. His enumeration of the causes 
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from beneath which have civilized 
modern Europe is complete ; the re- 
li ae side ~ th ppemnacnin ~ either 
takes for granted, or passes by as in- 
operative. Has Mr. Buckle ever 
read Mr. Mackenzie’s Hulsean essay 
on “ The Christian Clergy of the first 
ten centuries—their influence on 
European civilization?” His book 
would be almost perfect if it had 
given the religious as well as the 
positive source of modern civilization. 
After the tenth century, we admit 
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the clergy were obstructions, and it 
is only at this point that Mr. Buckle 
takes up modern history. But taking 
it with these deductions, it is the 

eatest attempt to write a complete 
history of England in the language. 
Even as a _ metier| the volume 
would survive to tell a future gene- 
ration with what great stones the 
future temple of history must be 
built, and men will say, that in the 
good old days of Queen Victoria, the 
race of giants were not extinct. 


THE EARLS OF KILDARE.* 


The Geraldines! the Geraldines ! ‘tis full a thousand years 

Since, ’mid the Tuscan vineyards, bright flashed their battle spears ; 
When Capet seized the crown of France, their iron shields were known, 
And their sabre-dint struck terror on the banks of the Garonne ; 

But never then, nor thence till now, has falsehood or disgrace 

Been seen to soil Fitzgerald's plume, or mantle in his face. 


An historical memoir of the illustri- 
ous house of Fitzgerald has just been 
issued from the press by its accom- 

lished descendant, the Marquess of 

ildare. The example thus set is de- 
serving of all commendation ; and most 
anxiously do we hope that it may lead 
to other equally valuable contributions 
to biographical literature. 

His lordship’s story of the Geral- 
dinesis simply and gracefully told ; full 
of anecdote and historic lore—a wor- 
thy memorial of a time-honoured race. 
Is it not a subject of national reproach 
to England, that the Talbots, the 
Percys, the Nevilles, and the Stan- 
leys, and to Ireland, that the Butlers, 
the Nugents, the De Courcys, the 
St. Lawrences, the O’Briens, and the 
O’Neills, whose achievements form 
the brightest episodes of our an- 
nals, have no such printed histories, 
commemorative of the ancestors to 
whom they owe the wealth, station, 
and power they possess ? 

True it is, that the tree of Irish 
genealogy is ofttimes but a barren 
trunk ; yet it is not always so. Many 
an old stem still flourishes, with the 
green leaves of tradition and ancestral 
renown hanging freshly around it; 
and foremost in this class are the Fitz- 


geralds. “ Hibernisipsis hiberniores,” 
they stand the highest on the roll of 
our nobility—a nobility which, despite 
the pretensions of France, Germany, 
Spain, and even Venice, commands a 
very prominent place in European 
genealogy. 

The utmost limit to which the 
Montmorencys, the Premier Barons 
Chrétien, the Tremouilles, the Roche- 
foucaults, the Richelieus, ean go back, 
with any degree of certainty, is the 
eleventh century; none of the grandees 
of Spain, of whom it was arrogantly 
said, “Principibus prestant et regibus 
equiparantur,” ascend higher than 
the tenth ; and in Germany, the best 
descended and noblest families can 
very rarely establish so early an an- 
cestry. In Italy, indeed, loftier pre- 
tences appear sustainable, especially 
those of the patricians of Venice, and 
the houses of Massimo, Falconieri, 
Ursini, Frangipani, and Colona, at 
Rome ; but, after strict investigation 
and poising the facts fairly in the 
balance, few of the continental no- 
bility will be found parallel in anti- 
quity to the O’Briens, the O’Neills, 
and the O’Connors of Ireland, whose 
progenitors were sovereign princes on 
the arrival of the English in the 12th 


* The Earls of Kildare and their Ancestors, from 1057 to1773. Dublin: Hodges, 


Smith, and Co., 1857, (printed for private circulation.) 
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century. Inferior only to these in re- 
gality of origin, their superiors in his- 
toric distinction, are the Fitzgeralds ; 
and it is most gratifying tosee the noble 
heir of this renowned race, revisiting, 
as it were, his fathers’ graves, and, in 
the double affiliation of ason of Ireland 
and the Geraldines, passing along the 
line of their common illustration, with 
reverence and affection. And they 
were men of no common order, those 
Geraldines—on the battle-field where 
they conquered, mid the ruined strong- 
holds where they dwelt, in the sacred 
fanes which they founded or enriched, 
or wherein their ashes repose—uncon- 
querable, like Gerald, “who should 
rule Ireland, because all Ireland could 
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The Fitzgeralds are descended from 
“Dominus OrHo,” who is supposed to 
have been of the family of Gherardini 
of Florence ;* and this notion is con- 
firmed by the Latin form of name, 
Geraldini, assumed by his descendants. 
This noble passed overinto Normandy, 
and thence, in 1057, into England, 
where he became so great a favourite 
with Edward the Confessor, that he 
excited the jealousy of the Saxon 
Thanes. However derived, his English 

ssions were enormous, which, at 
1is death, devolved on his son WAL- 
TER, who, it is somewhat remarkable, 
was treated after the Conquest as a 
fellow-countryman of the Normans. 
This fortunate heir put the cope-stone 


not rule him ;” brilliant, like “Silken to his prosperity by a marriage with 
Thomas ;” lovely and beloved, like the Gladys, the daughter of Rhiwallon 
fair Geraldine,whomSurreysang; and ap Cynfyn, Prince of North Wales ; 
amiable and interesting, even inerror, and his son, GERALD FITZWALTE 
like Lord Edward. Was not Ireland though with little of the same 
their glory, and they the glory of fortune, married Nesta, the daughter 
Treland ? of Rhys ap Gruffydd, Prince of South 


* Remote as was the kinship of the Fitz-Geralds to the Gherardini of Florence, 
it was a source of much pride and gratification to ‘‘the Great Earl,” as appears 
from the following letter, found among the Gherardini papers, and reproduced in 
the Marquess’s volume :— 


‘*To be given to all the family of the Gherardini, noble in fame and virtue, 
dwelling in Florence, our beloved brethren in Florence. Gerald, Earl of Kildare, 
Lord Deputy of the Kingdom of Ireland, sends greeting to all the family of 
Gherardini dwelling in Florence. 


** Most grateful to us have been your letters to us, most illustrious men. From 
them we have learned to know the fervour of the fraternal love that you bear to 
your own blood. But, in order to increase your joy still more, I will briefly inform 
you of the state of your relations in these parts. Know, then, that my predecessors 
and ancestors passed from France into England, and having remained there for 
some time, they, in the year 1140 (1170), arrived in this island of Ireland, and by 
their swords obtained great possessions and achieved great feats of arms; and up 
to the present day have increased and multiplied into many branches and families, 
insomuch that I, by the grace of God, possess, by hereditary right, the earldom 
and am Earl of Kildare, holding divers castles and manors, and by the liberality 
of our most serene lord the King of England, I am now his deputy in the whole of 
Ireland, during the pleasure of his majesty; an honour frequently obtained, 
heretofore, by my father and my predecessors. There is also a relation of ours in 
these parts, called the Earl of Desmond, under whose lordship there are 100 miles, 
in length, of country. Our house has increased beyond measure, in a multitude 
of barons, knights, and noble persons, holding many possessions, and having under 
their command many persons. We are most desirous to know the deeds of our 
ancestors; so that if you have in your possession any history, we requst you to 
communicate it to us. We wish to know the origin of our house and their 
numbers, and the names of your ancestors; whether there are any of them settled 
in France; and who of our family inhabit the Roman territory. I also wish to 
know the transactions of the present time, for it gives me great joy always to hear 
news of our house. If there is any thing that we can procure for you through our 
labour and industry, or any thing that you have not got, such as hawks, falcons, 
horses or dogs for the chase, I beg you will inform me of it, as I shall, in every 
possible way, endeavour to obey your wishes. God be with you, and do you love 
usin return. From our Castle of Castledermot, 27th day of May, 1507.-GERALD, 
Chief in Ireland of the family of the Geraldines, Earl of Kildare, Lord Deputy of 
the most serene King of England, in Ireland.” 
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Wales, a lady, like the Grecian Helen, 
more remarkable for her charms than 


L ——- 

e will not pause to give the nar- 
rative of the beautiful Nesta’s abduc- 
tion by Owen ap Cadwgan, or of the 
revenge taken by her husband, Gerald 
Fitzwalter. The romantic story forms 
an interesting episode in Lord Kil- 
dare’s volume. 

Gerald and Nesta’s son, MAuRICcE 
FITZGERALD, was the patriarch of the 
Trish Geraldines. In 1168, Dermot 
Mac Murrough, King of Leinster, 
driven from his territory by Roderick 
O’Connor, King of Ireland, sought 
assistance from the English, and suc- 
ceeded in enlisting in his cause the 
renowned Richard de Clare, Earl of 
Pembroke. Having reached St. Da- 
vid’s, on his way back to Ireland, 
Dermot was hospitably received by 
David Fitzgerald, Bishop of the dio- 
cese; and at the prelate’s persua- 
sion, his younger brother, Maurice, 
and his half-brother, Robert Fitz- 
stephen, engaged to assist Mac Mur- 
rough with their forces. Soon after, 
Maurice embarked for Ireland, with 
two ships containing a small body of 
soldiers, and after having been invested 
with the lordship of Wexford, marched 
forward and took Dublin. But the 
Trish king was no idle or unconcerned 
spectator of this achievement. In 1171, 
he had gathered such an increase of 
strength that though Maurice was by 
this time joined by Strongbow, Rod- 
erick was able to invest Dublin with 
30,000 men, while at sea he blockaded 
it with a fleet of thirty Manx vessels. 
The case of the English, with only 600 
troops, seemed well nigh desperate. 
I this emergency, by Maurice's ad- 
vice and earnest and inspirating ex- 
hortations, the beleaguered garrison, 
like our own Havelock at Lucknow, 
determined to trust to their superior 
warlike prowess and daring, and re- 
gardless of the disparity of numbers, 
to encounter the foe. The bold exploit 
‘was crowned with success : the trish 
were completely defeated ; and the 
king, Roderick, with difficulty escaped. 
Maurice died at Wexford in 1177, and 
was buriedin the Abbey of Grey Friars, 
without the walls of Maynooth. “His 
death,” says the old chronicler, “was 
not without much sorrow of all his 
friends, and much harm and loss to the 
English interest in Ireland. He was 
aman witty and manfull ; a truer man, 
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not stedfaster, for constancy, fidelity, 
and love, left he none in Ireland.” 
“Tn truth,” continues Geraldus Cam- 
brensis, “ Maurice was an honourable 
and modest man; with a face sun- 
burnt and well-looking, of middle 
height ; a man well modelled in mind 
and body ; a man of innate goodness ; 
desiring rather to be than toseem good ; 
aman of few words, but full of weight, 
having more of the heart than of the 
mouth, more of reason than of volu- 
bility, more wisdom than eloquence ; 
and yet when it was required, earnest 
to the purpose. In military affairs 
valiant, and second to few in activity, 
neither impetuous nor rash, but cir- 
cumspect in attack and resolute in 
defence ; a sober, modest, and chaste 
man ; constant, trusty, and faithful ; 
a man not altogether without fault, 
yet not spotted with any notorious or 
great crime.” 

Notwithstanding the quaintness of 
this eulogy, its language is as energetic 
as it is simple, and reminds us much of 
some of Froissart’s admirable descrip- 
tions. Nor, judging from all his ac- 
tions, was Maurice unworthy of such a 
chronicler. Upona wider field of action, 
and one of more general interest to 
the world at large, his life would have 
formed one of those brilliant pages of 
history upon which the memory loves 
to dwell, and which are read and re- 
read with unabated gratification. But 
mankind, partly from necessity, and 
in part from inclination, are so much 
wrapt up in the present, that they 
have little time to spare for the re- 
cords of the past; and of that little 
the greater portion is, of course, de- 
voted to the actors on the largest and 
most familiar stage. The son of thisre- 
doubtable warrior was GERALD F11z- 
MAURICE, who received summons to 
Parliament, as BARON OFFALY, in 
1205, and died the same year. Mav- 
RICE the second baron, who bore the 
name of his grandfather, the gallant 
companion of Strongbow, was not un- 
worthy of it. Piety, it is evident, 
formed a strong ingredient in his cha- 
racter; for, in 1216, he introduced into 
Treland the order of the Franciscans ; 
in 1229, that of the Dominicans ; and, 
in two years after, he built the Fran- 
ciscan Abbey of Youghal. In con- 
nexion with this event, Lord Kildare 
relates a story which strikingly illus- 
trates his kindly disposition. As a 
statesman, the second Lord Offaly 
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exhibited considerable ability in the 
office of Lord Justice of Ireland; and, 
as a soldier, he seems to have fallen 
little short of his gallant predecessor, 
Maurice Fitzgerald. 

Like him, he marched from victory 
to victory, his career being as splendid 
as that of many a modern conqueror ; 
and yet how little does it interest a 
reader of the present day to be told 
of his burning towns, storming castles, 
and subjugating provinces. istory, 
in this case, touches the harp of the 
past in vain; the sound which it re- 
turns has little power over our feelings 
in the nineteenth century, when the 
very results of the hero’s deeds have 
as much mouldered away as his own 
bones. Eventually, Lord Maurice, 
exchanging the casque for the cowl, 
retreated from the world’s conflicts, 
and, in the calm retreat of his own 
Monastery of Youghal, ended his days 
in holiness and peace. Passing over 
@ succession of names, all more or 
less illustrious, we stop for a moment 
at the sixth baron, to relate the 
curious traditions which explain how 
the monkey came to be the crest of 
the Geraldines of Offaly. 

Joun Firz-THomas FirzGerap, 
afterwards the first Eart or KIz- 
DARE, then an infant, was in the 
Castle of Woodstock, near Athy, 
when there was an alarm of fire. 
In the confusion that ensued the 
child was forgotten; and on the ser- 
vants returning to search for him, 
the room in which he lay was found 
in ruins. Soon after a strange voice 
was heard on one of the towers, and, 
upon looking up, they saw an ape, 
which was usually kept chained, care- 
fully holding the child in his arms. 
The earl afterwards, in gratitude for 
his preservation, adopted a monkey for 
his crest; and some of his descendants, 
in memory of it, took the additional 
motto, “ Non immemor beneficit.” 

But stories of this kind generally 
assume a multitude of changing hues 
and forms, according to the memory 
or imagination of the narrator. An- 
other less romantic, and certainly less 
pleasing, tradition tells us, that “Tho- 
mas Fitzmaurice (of the Desmond 
line), was only nine months old when 
his father and grandfather were slain 
at the battle of Callan, in 1261. The 
child was at Tralee; and on his 
attendants rushing out, alarmed at 
the intelligence, he was left alone 
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in his cradle, when a tame baboon or 
ape took him up in his arms, and ran 
with him to the top of the tower of 
the neighbouring abbey. After car- 
rying him round the battlements, and 
exhibiting him to the frightened spec- 
tators, he brought the infant back to 
its cradle in safety. Thomas was, in 
consequence, surnamed, in Irish, An 
Appagh (Simiacus, or the ape), and 
became ancestor to the Earls of Des- 
mond.” 

The life of Jonn Firz-THomas 
FitzGERALD, the child thus miracu- 
lously _preserved, abounds in adven- 
tures that would form a fitting subject 
for romance. He was at variance 
with William de Vesci, Lord of Kil- 
dare, a baron much esteemed by the 
reigning monarch, Edward L.; their 
disputes arising from the contiguity of 
their estates. De Vesci, who was Lord 
Justice of Ireland, openly declared that 
JohnFitz-Thomas was the cause of the 
existing disturbances, and that he was 
“in private quarrels as fierce as a lyon, 
but in publicke injuries as meeke as a 
lambe.” This having been reported 
to Fitzgerald, he, in the presence of 
the lords of the council, replied :— 
“You would gladly charge me with 
treason, that, by shedding my blood, 
and by catching my land into your 
clouches, that but so neere upon your 
lands of Kyldare, you might make 
your sonne a proper gentleman.” “A 
gentleman!” quoth the Lord Justice. 
“Thou bold baron, I tell thee the 
Vescis were gentlemen before the Ge- 
raldines were barons of Offaly; yea, 
and before that Welsh bankrupt, 
thyne ancestaur, fethered his nest in 
Leinster;” and then accused him of 
being “a supporter of thieves, and 
upholder of traytours.” “ As for my 
ancestor,” replied the baron, “whom 

ou terme a bankrupt, how riche or 
how poore he was upon his repayre to 
Ireland, I purpose not at this time to 
debate ; yet this much I may boldly 
say, that he came hither as a byer, not 
a beggar. He bought his enemies’ 
land by spending his bloud: but you, 
lurking like a spider in his cobweb to 
entrappe flies, endeavour to beg sub- 
jects’ livings wrongfully, by despoyl- 
ing them of their lives. [, , ohn Pitz. 
Thomas, Baron of Offaly, doe tell 
thee, William Vesci, that I am noe 
traytour, noe felon ; but that thou art 
the only battress by which the king’s 
enemies are supported.” 
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Both — ning summoned to 
the royal presence, Fitzgerald main- 
tained the same bold language, ac- 
cusing the justiciary of corruption, 
and saying that, while the nobility 
were excluded from his presence, “an 
Irish cow could at times have 
access to him. But,” continued Of- 
faly, “so much as our mutual com- 
plaints stand upon, the one his yea, 
and the other his nay, and that you 
would be taken for a champion, and I 
am known to be no coward, let us, in 
God’s name, leave lieing for varlets, 
bearding for ruffians, facing for cra- 
kers, chatting for twattlers, scolding 
for callets, Shine for scriveners, 
pleading for lawyers; and let us try, 
with the dint of swords, as becomes 
martial men to do, our mutual quar- 
rels. Therefore, to justify that 1 am 
a true subject, and that thou, Vesci, 
art an arch traitor to God and to my 
king, here, in the presence of: his 
highness, and in the hearing of this 
honourable assembly, I challenge the 
combat.” 

De Vesci accepted the challenge, 
amidst the applauses of the assembly; 
but either he doubted the goodness of 
his cause, or feared to contend with 
so formidable an adversary. Before 
the appointed day he fied to France, 
whereupon the king declared Offaly 
innocent; adding, “albeit De Vesci 
conveyed his person into France, yet 
he left his lands behind him in Ire- 
land ;’ and he granted them to the 
Baron of Offaly, who subsequently, in 
many 4 hard-fought day, showed him- 
self no less true than valiant. For his 

ood services the English monarch 
(Epwanp IL.) created him Ear or 

ILDARE, and assigned to him the 

town and castle of that _. 

in we pass over many illustrious 
chick of this house, to come to Gz- 
RALD, the eighth Earl of Kildare; and 
here we cannot help remarking on a 
singular fact. While in the royal suc- 
cession of England we never find a 
continuity of three distinguished mon- 
archs—not often two—there does 
not appear to have been an Earl of 
Kildare who did not fully maintain 
the name and honour of his race. Not 
one of them but stands out promin- 
ently as an honourable landmark in 
the Irish annals. 

Gerald, eighth Earl of Kildare, 
called by the Irish, “ Geroit More,” 
or the Great, both in his character 
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and the events of his life, presents us 
with all the brilliant colours of ro- 
mance. He was constituted lord de- 
puty; but his feuds with the Butlers 
and the enmity of the Bishop of Meath 
were the cause of the king’s revoking 
the appointment, and sending over 
Lord Grey, of Codnor, to supersede 
him. To this mandate, sealed with 
the king’s private seal, the undaunted 
Gerald paid no attention, but set the 
new deputy at defiance. The conse- 
quence was, that the king summoned 
both parties to appear before him, 
when the earl managed matters so 
adroitly, that he was re-appointed to 
the office of deputy to Richard Duke 
of Gloucester—a conclusive proof that 
he was no less politic than valiant. 
Confirmed Yorkist as the earl was, 
still the accession of the Lancastrian 
rage Henry VIL., did not prevent 
is continuance in office; till after a 
time, the king, suspecting he was en- 
gaged in a plot against him, command- 
ed his attendance in England. This 
order Gerald dexterously evaded. He 
summoned a Parliament, and induced 
the lords to send letters to the king, re- 
puree that, in the affairs about to 
discussed, the lord deputy’s presence 
was absolutely indispensable. But the 
king’s suspicions were justified by the 
event. The earl joined in acknow- 
ledging Lambert Simnel as the veri- 
table Edward, Earl of Warwick, son 
of George Duke of Clarence, who, 
in that character, pretending to have 
escaped from the tower, set up a claim 
to the English throne in opposition 
to the king de facto. The example 
of Kildare, in countenancing the im- 
tor, was followed by nearly all the 
ords of the pale. Simnel was crown- 
ed, with much solemnity, in the ca- 
thedral of Christ Church, Dublin—a 
crown being placed upon his head that 
had been borrowed from a statue of the 
Blessed Virgin in St. — Church, 
near Dame-gate. But Simnel, re- 
turning to England to try his fortunes, 
was met at Stoke, and utterly defeat- 
ed; and the Earl of Kildare, like his 
companions, was fain to implore the 
king’s pardon. This was at once 
granted by Henry, who limited the 
expression of his anger to a taunt 
upon their gullibility with reference 
to Simnel, observing, that “they 
would at last crown apes, should he 
be long absent.” At the same time, 
well knowing the earl’s influence with 
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the lords of the pale, he sought yet 
further to confirm him in his allegi- 
ance, by continuing him in his office 
of chief governor of Ireland. 









































































































































h It would be a long and not very 
rg profitable task to follow the earl 
er through his various feuds upon his 
le return to his own country. In 1491 
th “a great war broke out between Con 
od O'Neill and Hugh Roe O’Donnell ; 
he and they went to the lord justice, 
‘. | the Earl of Kildare, but they returned 
ed without peace.” The origin of this 
mn feud has outlived the details of the 
80 feud itself, and is sufficiently charac- 
to teristic to be recorded. “Send me 
ke tribute, or else——,,” was the brief but 
‘at threatening message of O'Neill. “I 
nt. owe you no tribute; and 1/——,” was 
as, <4 equally laconic reply of O’Don- 
? ne. 
oe A new claimant to Henry’s crown 
ra arising in the person of Perkin War- 
m- beck, the earl again became an object 
ad. of suspicion with the English mon- 
Mis arch, who, in consequence, removed 
He him from the office of lord deputy. 
sed He had also contrived about this time 
¥e- to quarrel with the Bishop of Meath, 
t to against whom he was so bitterly ex- 
oe asperated, that he one day followed 
the him into a church whither he had 
the fled for sanctuary. The earl bade 
ar him come out, and, upon his refusal, 
eri- entering, sword in hand, the chancel, 
a where the prelate was kneeling, swore, 
ho “by St. Bride,” (his usual oath,) “were 
ave it not that I know my prince would 
alee be offended with me, I could find it 
tion in my heart to lay my sword upon 
ale thy shaven crown.” But, though he 
spared the bishop’s life, he kept him 
the | Prisoner until the lord deputy de- 
wn- | manded his release. 
yell Receiving the promise of a pardon 
au for these and other offences of the 
that | Same kind, the earl ventured, in all 
fthe | 00d faith, to Dublin. The lord de- 
a puty, however, had him arrested in 
re. | the evening ; but, as timid as he was 
nes, false, did not choose to pronounce 
feat. cent — his prisoner, and sent 
» hie m over to England in a barque which 
the | bad been kept in readiness for that 
once | Purpose. There he was detained for 
the | Wo years a prisoner in the Tower of 
aah London, when he was at last brought 
ern before the council. The outrage on 
the the bishop stood foremost on the list 
d te of his offences, whereupon he said— 
sent “he was not sufficiently learned to 
with make answer to such weighty matters. 
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The bishop was a learned man, and 
so was not he, and therefore might 
easily outdo him in argument.” The 
king then said, “he might choose a 
counsellor.” The earl replied, “I 
doubt I shall not have that good 
fellow that I would choose.” The 
king assured him he should, and 
added, that “it concerned to get 
counsell that was very good, as he 
doubted his cause was very bad.” 
The earl replied : “I will choose the 
best in England.” “ And whois that?’ 
asked the king. ‘“ Marry, the king 
himself,” quoth the earl, “and, by 
St. Bride, I will choose no other.” 
At this the king laughed, and turning 
to the council said, “a wiser man 
might have chosen worse.” The earl 
was then accused of having burnt the 
cathedral of Cashel, in consequence 
of a feud with the archbishop, and 
many witnesses were present to prove 
the fact ; but, contrary to their ex- 
ctation, he not only confessed i 
ut exclaimed, “ By my troth I woul 

never have done it, but I thought the 
bishop was in it.” The archbishop 
being present, and one of the busiest 
of the accusers, the king laughed 
heartily, and was so favourably im- 
onanel by the bluntness and frank- 
ness of the earl, that on the Bishop of 
Meath exclaiming, “all Ireland can- 
not rule this man,” he at once repli 

“then he shall rule all Ireland.’ 
And accordingly Kildare was restored 
to his forfeited estates and honours, 
and again appointed lord deputy, 
though, at the same time, the monarch 
retained his eldest son Gerald, as a 
hostage. And well, both by his fidelity 
and his talents as a statesman and a 
soldier, did the great earl a the 
king’s confidence. Perkin Soba 
on his landing at Cork in 1497, was 
successfully opposed by the Earls of 
Kildare and Deemed, and narrowly 
escaped being taken prisoner. For 
this good service, King Henry con- 
ferred on Kildare several manors in 
the counties of Warwick and Glou- 
cester. With a strong hand, too, 
the Earl controlled the unruly native 
chieftains, and, if he could not en- 
tirely extinguish the spirit of revolt, 
yet he so well wane his affairs, 
that rebellion never dared to show 
its head, but it was instantly put 
down, and forced to save itself by 
submission. So pleasing were his 
efforts to Henry, that he was re- 
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ceived by him with the highest favour 
upon his again visiting England to 
give an account of his government, 
and returned magno cum honore et 
novis instructionrbus, taking with him 
his son Gerald, who, shortly after- 
wards, was made high treasurer of 
Treland. 

That unquiet spirit, to which we 
have just alluded, again broke out 
and showed itself in a formidable 
array against the king’s authority, 
amongst many of the most powerful 
native chiefs under the Lord of Clan- 
ricarde, who had married Kildare’s 
daughter, but had so neglected her as 
to excite much ill blood between the 
lady’s husband and her father. Never 
had Gerald’s pre-eminent skill and 
courage been more severely tasked. 
When he came in sight of the rebels 
they were drawn up in full force upon 
Knock Tuagh, or the hill of axes, now 
called Knockdoe, about seven miles 
from Galway. Many of the lords of 
the _ began to be alarmed for the 
result, on seeing the overwhelming 
strength of the enemy, who had col- 
lected the largest army ever seen in 
the country since the invasion of 
1169. They would have persuaded 
the earl to offer terms of peace, but 
the stout old soldier refused to listen 
for a moment to such timid counsels. 
Having drawn up his men in battle 
array, he bluntly told them that their 
own safety, as well as the king’s hon- 
our, rested on their unflinching valour 
in that day’s service. 

The onset was made by the rebels, 
and in a gallant style, but they were 
received with such a volley of arrows 
from the Leinster men that they fell 
back in confusion. The earl then 
commanded his vanguard to advance, 
when his son Gerald, in the impatience 
of youthful ae, charged without 
orders at the head of his men in such 
a brave and resolute manner as no 
one could do better. “Far awa 
from the troops,” says the Iris 
chronicler, “were heard the violent 
onset of the martial chiefs, the ve- 
hement efforts of the champions, the 
“> of the royal heroes, the noise 
‘of the swords, the clamour of the 
troops when endangered, the shouts 
and exultations of the youths, the 
sound made by the falling of brave 
men, and the triumph of nobles over 
plebeians.” 


- It was a fierce battle, such as had 
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not been known in latter times. Of 
Clanrickarde’s nine divisions which 
were in solid array, there survived 
only one broken battalion. The 
rebels were completely routed, their 
slain being computed at nearly nine 
thousand men, and, though this may 
be exaggeration, there can be no doubt 
that the battle of Knock Tuagh broke 
the strength of the western and south- 
ern septs. For this good service Kil- 
dare was created by Henry, a Knight 
of the Garter. 

The days of this great man were 
now drawing fast to a conclusion. 
In 1513, he marched against Lemy- 
vannon, or O’Carroll’s Castle, now 
called “Leap Castle,” in the King’s 
County ; but as he was watering his 
horse in the river Greese, at Kilkeen, 
he was shot by one of the O’Mores, 
of Leix, and after lingering for a few 
days, he died of his wound, and was 
buried in his own chapel, at Christ 
Church, before the high altar. Holin- 
shed describes him as a “mightie 
man of stature, full of honoure and 
courage, who had bin lord deputie 
and lord justice of Ireland three and 
thirtie yeares. Kildare was in go- 
vernment milde, to his enemies 
sterne. He was open and playne, 
hardly able to rule himself when he 
was moved ; in anger not so sharp as 
short, being easily displeased and 
sooner appeased.” 

Geroit Oge, i.e. GERALD, the 
younger, the NINTH Earu or KiI1- 
DARE, entered upon his office of lord 
deputy under less favourable auspices 
than his —ey had done, for 
Henry VIIL, if not more suspicious 
than his father, was much inferior 
to him in his knowledge of men, 
and in the way of ruling them by the 
show of a magnanimous confidence. 
Still, it must be allowed, that Gerald, 
as governor of Ireland, seemed to 
consider himself as representing the 
king’s interests only in the pale, 
which, at that time, included the 
counties of Dublin, Louth, Meath, 
and Kildare ; ruling the rest of his 
possessions as independently as any 
native chief, and these were tolerably 
extensive, for he and his kinsmen 
occupied the counties of Kildare and 
Carlow as far as the bridge of sage 
lin, exacting coin and livery within 
those bounds. In fact, while he was 
English to the Irish, he was, to a 
certain degree, Irish to the lish 
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who were placed in this unfortunate 
dilemma ; they must of necessity 
support the lord deputy from his in- 
fluence over the pale, which was their 
instrument for curbing the rest of 
Treland, then divided amongst about 
thirty great Anglo-Irish lords, and 
sixty Irish chieftains. On the other 
hand there was always a danger of 
the lord deputy’s growing over-power- 
ful, and turning round upon his mas- 
ters. The only thing, as it seems, 
that prevented such a casualty, was 
the rooted hatred borne by the Irish 
chieftains towards the pale, which 
they justly considered as the great 
obstacle to their regaining that abso- 
lute independence which was the 
constant object of all their struggles 
when not engaged in feud amongst 
themselves. 

Thus it happened to Gerald Oge, 
as it had happened to his predecessors, 
to more than once incur the jealousy 
of the English government, and to be 
deprived of his office of lord deputy. 
What was yet worse, he unluckily 
drew down upon himself the hatred 
of the stern and lynx-eyed Wolsey, 
and nearly lost his head in conse- 
quence. The story is worth extracting, 
as it serves to show how the cardinal 
dared at times to act in independence 
of his master, who yet was sufficiently 
jealous of his royal power, and did 
not lightly endure any encroachments 
upon it. Kildare having been ac- 
cused of treason by the Earl of Ossory, 
was ordered to England to answer for 
his conduct ; upon his arrival he was 
immediately committed to the tower, 
and soon afterwards appeared before 
the council, where, according to Holin- 
shed, the cardinal made a furious at- 
tack upon him, and, among other 
things, charged him with having taken 
nosteps toarrest the Earl of Desmond, 
who had fallen under the displeasure 
of the English government—“ Yet 
had you,” continued the haughty 
favourite, “lost a cow or a horse of 
your owne, two hundred of your re- 
tayners would have come at your 
whistle to rescue the prey from the 
uttermost edge of Ulster. The Earl! 
nay, the King of Kildare ; for when 

ou are disposed, you reigne more 
ike than rule the land.”—While the 
cardinal was speaking, the earl showed 
signs of impatience, and at last inter- 
rupted him thus—‘“ My lord chan- 
cellor, I beseech you pardon me, I 
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am short-witted, and you, I believe. 
intend a long tale. If you proceed 
in this order, halfe of my purgation 
will be lost for lacke of carriage. 
have no schoole trickes, nor art of 
memory except you heare me, while 
I remember your words ; your second 
orocess will hammer out the former.” 

he lords of the council, deeming this 
request reasonable, besought the car- 
dinal to allow the earl to proceed 
after his own fashion. He acced- 
ed, and Kildare entered on his de- 
fence : so graphic, so characteristic is 
the speech as reported by that trust- 
worthy old chronicler, Holinshed, that 
we cannot forbear to give it :-— 


‘«Tt is good reason,” urged the earl, 
‘*that your grace beare the mouth of 
this boarde. But, my lord, those mouths 
that put these things in your mouth, are 
very wyde mouths, such indeed as have 
gaped long for my wrack, and now, at 
length, for want of better stuffe, are fain 
to fill their mouths with smoke. What 
my cousin, Desmond, hath compassed, 
as I know not, so I beshrew his naked 
heart for holding out solong. If hee can 
be taken by my agents, that presently 
wait for him, then have my adversaryes 
betrayed their malice, and this heape of 
haynouswords shall resemble a scarecrow 
or a man of strawe, that seemeth at a 
blush to carry some proportion, but when 
it is felt and poysed, discovereth a vanity, 
serving onely to fear crowes; and I veril 
trust your honours will see the proofe 
by the thing itselfe within these few 
dayes. But to go too, suppose hee never 
bee hadde, what is Kildare to blame for 
it, more than my good brother of Ossorie; 
notwithstanding his high promises, 
having also the King his power, is yet 
content to bring him in at leysure. Can- 
not the Earl of Desmond sheft, ‘but I 
must be of counsell? Cannot hee bee 
hyden, except I winke? Ifhee bee close, 
am I his mate? If hee bee friended, am 
latraytour? This is a doughty kind 
of accusation which they urge agaynst 
me. When was the earle within my 
viewe, and who stoode by when I let him 
slip? But I sent him worde to beware 
of me. Who was the messenger? where 
are the letters? Of my cousin Desmond 
they may lie, since no man more can well 
contrarie them. Touching myselfe, I 
never acted in theym eyther so much wit 
or so fast fayth that I would have gaged 
upon their silence the life of a goode 
hounde, much lesse mine own. It 
grieveth me that your good grace, whom 
I take to be wise and sharpe, should be 
so farre gone in creditting these corrupt 
informers. Little know you, my lord, 
how necessarie it is, not onely for the 
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governour, but also for every nobleman 
in Irelande, to hamper his uncivil neigh- 
bours at discretion, wherein if they 
waited for processe of lawe, and had not 
those lyves and landes within their reach, 
they might happe to lose their owne 
lives and landes without lawe. Touching 
my kingdome, I know not what your 
lordship should meane thereby. If your 
grace imagin that a kingdom con- 
sisteth in serving God, in obeying the 
prince, in governing with love the com- 
mon wealth, in shouldering subjects, in 
suppressing rebelles, inexecuting justice, 
in brideling blind affections, I would be 
willing to be invested with so vertuous 
and royall a name. But if, therefore, 
you terme me a king, in that you are 
persuaded that I repine at the govern- 
ment of my soveraigne, or winke at 
malefactors, or oppress civil livers, I ut- 
terly disclayme in that odious tearme, 
marveyling greatly that one of your 
Grace his profound wisdome should 
seeme to appropriate so sacred a name 
to so wicked a thing. But, however it 
be, my lorde, I woulde you and I had 
changed kingdoms but for one monthe, 
I woulde trust to gather up more 
crummes in that space than twice the 
revenues of my poore earledom. But 


you are well and warme, and so holde 
you and upbrayde not me with such an 


odious terme. I slumber in a hard 
cabyn, when you sleepe in a soft bed of 
downe. Iserve under the king his cope 
of heaven, when you are served under a 
canapie. I drinke water out of my skull, 
when you drinke wine out of golden 
cuppes. My courser is trayned to the 
field, when your genet is taught to am- 
ble. When you are begraced and be- 
loved, and crouched and kneeled unto, 
then find I small grace with our Irish 
borderers, except I cut them off by the 
knees.” 


Hollinshed continues— 


“ The cardinal perceiving that Kildare 
was no babe, rose in a fume from the 
counsayle-table, and commytted the 
earle, and deferred the matter till more 
direct probations came out of Irelande. 
There he was heartily beloved of the 
lieutenant, pittied in all the court; and 
standing in so harde a case, altered little 
his accustomed hue, comforted other 
noblemen, prisoners ‘with him, disem- 
bling his owne sorrow. Onenight, when 
the lieutenant and he, for their dis- 
port, were playing at slide-grote or shuf- 
fle-boorde, ainely commeth from the 
cardinall a mandatum to execute Kyl- 
dare on the morrow. The earle, mark- 
ing the lieutenant’s deep sigh, ‘By St. 
Bride, lieutenant,’ quoth he, ‘there is 
some madde game in that scrole ; but, 
fall how it will, this throw is for a hud- 
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die.’ When the worst was tolde him, 
* Nowe, I pray thee,’ quoth he, ‘ doe no 
more, but learne assuredly from the 
King his owne mouth, whether his high- 
ness be witting thereto or not.’ Sore 
doubted the lieutenant to displease the 
cardinall, yet of verrie pure love to his 
friend, he posteth to the king at mid- 
night. and delivered his errand (for att 
all houres of the night the lieutenant 
hath access to the prince upon occasions). 
The king, controlling the sauciness of 
the priest (for those were his termes), 
delivered to the lieutenant his signet in 
token of countermande; which, when 
the cardinall had seen, he beganne to 
brake into unseasoned language, which 
the lieutenant was loath to hear. Thus 
breke up the storm for that time.” 


Thus did the stout earl weather the 
storm which had so well-nigh foun- 
dered him, and even again attained to 
his former dignity ; but it was only to 
relapse into suspicion and disgrace. 
He was once more called over to Eng- 
land and recommitted to the tower. 


**He was,” says the old chronicler, 
** a wise and prudent man, valiant with- 
out rashness, and politic without treach- 
ery; such an oppressor of rebels that they 
dared not beare armour to the annoy- 
ance of any subject ; whereby he heaped 
nosmall revenues to the crowne; guarded 
in safety the pale ; continued the honour 
of his house, and purchased envy to his 
person. His great hospitalitie is to this 
day rather of each man commended 
than of any followed. He was so reli- 
gious addicted to the service of God as 
what tymes soever he traveyled to any 
part of the countrey, such as wear of 
his chapell should be seur to accom- 
panie him.” 

Before his departure from Ireland,he 
constituted his son Thomas, Lord Offa- 
ly, vice-deputy ; and strictly enjoined 
him to be “wise and prudent,” and to 
submit in all things to “the sounde 
and sage advice of thecouncil.” Never- 
theless, “the hot and active temper” 
of the young lord could not be re- 
strained. The murder of Archbishop 
Alen, perpetrated by his followers, led 
to the severe sentence of excommuni- 
cation pronounced against him ; which 
being shown to the old Earl in the 
Tower, had such an effect on him, that 
he died, shortly after, of a broken 
heart. His remains received sepulture 
within the Tower walls, in St Peter’s 
Church,—a sorry recompense for all 
his services. 

The excess of jealous suspicion 
which made the English government 
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go uncertain in their treatment of the 
Fitzgeralds—one day creating them 
lord deputies, and the next imprison- 
ing them in the Tower, provoked the 
very evils they were so anxious to 
avoid. Some time before the ninth 
Earl died, a report reached Ireland that 
he was to be beheaded. A strange 
story is told by Holinshed, how this 
report was further confirmed in secret 
letters, written by certain servants of 
Sir William Skeffington. “Oneof these 
letters fell into the hands of a priest, 
who threw it among other papers, 
meaning to read it at leisure. That 
nighte a gentleman, a retainer of Lord 
Thomas, lodged with the priest, and 
sought in the morning when he rose 
for some paper to darn on his strayte 
stockings ; and,as the divell would, he 
hit upon the letter, and bore it away 
in the heele of his stocke.” At night 
he found the paper, and seeing that it 
announced the earl’s death, he carried 
it to his son, Lorp THomas, who im- 
mediately resolved to throw off his 
allegiance to the English crown. From 
this moment the adventures of THo- 
MAS, 10TH EARL OF KILDARE,* known 
(from the fringes on the helmets of his 
retainers) as “Silken Thomas.” would 
form no uninteresting chapter of a 
romance; and, after all, his determi- 
nation was not so hopeless of success 
as many at the time imagined it to be, 
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so extensive was the influence of the 
Geraldines. In disclaiming the Eng- 
lish rule, the young ear] proceeded wit 
all the chivalric honour of a knight 
of old. He called a meeting of the 
council at St.Mary’s Abbey, and when 
he had seated himself at the head of 
the table, a party of his followers 
rushed in, to the sore amazement of 
those who had not been previously 
warned of his intentions. The words 
in which he then addressed them were 
worthy of his great ancestors, and 
show of what metal the Geraldines 
were made :-— 


** Howsoever,” he began, ‘‘ howsoever 
injuriously we may be handled, and 
forced to defend ourselves in arms, when 
neither our service nor our good mean- 
ing towards our prince's crown availeth, 
yet say not hereafter but that in this open 
hostility which we here profess and pro- 
claim, we have showed ourselves no vil- 
lainsnor churls, but warriours and gentle- 
men. Thissword of estate is yours, and 
not mine, I received it with an oath, and 
used it to your benefit. Ishould destain 
mine honour if I turned the same to 
your annoyance. Now have I need of 
mine own sword, which I dare trust. 
As for the common sword, it flattereth 
me with a painted scabbard, but hath in- 
deed a pestilent edge, already bathed in 
the Geraldine blood, and now is newly- 
whetted in hope of a further destruction. 
Therefore save yourselves from us as 


* The Lady Elizabeth Fitzgerald,—the ‘‘ Fair Geraldine” of Surrey’s poetry— 


was half sister of Silken Thomas, and daughter of Gerald, ninth Earl of Kildare, 
by the Lady Elizabeth Grey, his second countess, whose grandmother, Elizabeth 
Woodville, became Queen of Edward IV. The Fair Geraldine was educated at 


ppeen, and, in 1543, married Sir Anthony Browne, K.G., then sixty years 
ot age :— 


“ From Tuscane came my lady’s worthy race, 

Fair Florence was some time her ancient seat ; 
The western isle, whose pleasant shore doth face 

Wild Camber'’s cliffs, did give her lively heat. 
Fostered she was with milk of Irish breast ; 

Her sire an earl, her dame of princes’ blood. 
From tender years in Britain doth she rest 

With king’s child, where she tasteth costly food. 
Hunsdon did first present her to mine eyne. 

Bright is her hue, and Geraldine she hight ; 
Hampton me taught to wish her first for mine, 

And Windsor, alas! doth chase me from her sight. 
Her beauty of kind, her virtues from above, 

Happy is he that can attain her love.” 


The Earl of Surrey to the Fair Geraldine, 


It is said that Lord Surrey, at a tournament at Florence, defied all the world 
to produce such beauty as hers, and was victorious. He is also said to have 
visited, at that time, Cornelius Agrippa, the celebrated alchymist, who revealed to 
him, in a magic mirror, the form of the fair Geraldine, lying on a couch, reading 
one of his sonnets by the light ofa taper. This incident has been happily intro- 
duced by Sir Walter Scott, in his ‘‘ Lay of the last Minstrel.” 
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from open enemies. I am none of 
Henry’s deputie: Iam his foe. I have 
more mind to conquer than to govern ; 
to meet him in the field than to serve 
him in office. If all the hearts of Eng- 
land and Ireland, that have cause there- 
to, would join in this quarrel (as I hope 
they will), then should he soon aby (as I 
trust shall) for his tyranny, for which 
the age to come may lawfully scourge 
him up among the ancient tyrants of 
most abominable and hateful memory.” 


He then tendered his sword of state 
to the chancellor(Cromer). The gentle 
—, who was a well-wisher of the 

raldines, besought him, with tears 
in his eyes, to abandon his purpose ; 
and might, perhaps, have succeeded, 
but that Nelan, an Irish bard, then 
present, burst out on the sudden into 
a heroic strain, in his native tongue 
eulogistic of “Silken Thomas,” anc 
concluded by warning him, that he 
had “lingered there over long.” The 
earl was roused by the fervour of this 
appeal, Addressing the chancellor 
somewhat abruptly, he renounced all 
allegiance to the English monarch, 


saying, that he chose rather “to die 
with valiantness and liberty.” 


Never was there a finer scene for 
poet or painter than this at St. Mary’s 
Abbey ; and never has ancient history 
left us a happier theme for either of 
them than “Silken Thomas.” His 
subsequent career fully corresponded 
with this commencement. For a 
length of time he resisted, success- 
fully, the famous lord deputy, Skeff- 
ington, with all the support that 
England could afford him, or that 
he derived from such of the native 
Irish septs as had been previously 
hostile to the earl, or were bought 
over by the hope of present advan- 
tage. When, finally, deserted by 
the last of his allies, Kildare found 
himself obliged to surrender, it was 
upon a promise, sealed upon the holy 
sacrament, that he should receive a 
full pardon on his arrival in England. 
But this pledge was shamefully vio- 
lated by Henry VIII. For sixteen 
months the earl was incarcerated in 
the Tower of London, and then, to- 
gether with his five uncles, two of 
whom had always been stanch adhe- 
rents of the king, was hanged, drawn, 
and quartered at Tyburn, on the 8th 
of February, 1537, being then but 
twenty-four years of age. 

The rebellion of “Silken Thomas” 
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is well and ably told by Lord Kildare ; 
and perhaps the whole range of his- 
tory produces no more affecting astory. 

“This unfortunate earl was,” says 
Holinshed, “a man on whom nature 
poured beauty and fortune, and withal 
somewhat ruddy, delicately in each 
lymme ahaa ; of nature flexible 
and kinde ; a young man not devode 
of wit.” 

It is melancholy to contrast the 
early condition of the gay, glittering 
noble, “the Silken Lord,” Vice Deputy 
of Ireland, and head of one of the most 
illustrious families in the world, with 
that bitter suffering which he described 
in a letter to an adherent, while a pri- 
soner in the Tower :—“I never had 
eny money syns I cam unto prison but 
a nobull, nor I have had ole hosyn, 
dublet, nor shoys, nor shyrt, but on. 
os I have gone barefote dyverse 
tymes (when ytt hath not been very 
warme) and so I should have don styll, 
and now, but that pore prysoners, of 
their gentylnes, hath sometyme gevyn 
me old hosyn and shoys and old 
shyrtes. This I wryte unto you, not 
as complayning on my fryndes, but for 
to shew you the trewth of my gret 
nede.” The generous, self-sacrificing 
= of the youth still shines through 
all his sufferings ; and the reader will 
scarcely fail to be struck with the 
marked resemblance between “ Silken 
Thomas” and another equally ill-fated 
Geraldine, of a much later period— 
the amiable and high-minded Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald. Both were led 
away by the enthusiasm of their 
nature ; both were chivalrously ho- 
nourable ; both displayed, throughout 
the contest, an unflinching spirit ; and 
each, in the bloom of manhood, paid 
the ony of his error in a violent 
death. 

Though attainder followed, the 
House of Kildare was not destined 
to perish. Thomas’s half-brother, 
GERALD, the eleventh Earl of Kildare, 
then a minor, only twelve years old, 
became the male representative of the 
Geraldines. So great was the sym- 

athy in his favour, from one end of 

reland to the other, that the English 
Government became, beyond measure, 
anxious to get him into their power ; 
but all their efforts were in vain to 
corrupt the fidelity of those to whose 
charge he had been entrusted. By 
them he was safely conveyed to the 
Continent, where he found a welcome 
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reception ; and, though the English 
monarch was successful in having him 
dismissed from one place of refuge 
after the other, yet he could not per- 
suade any one of his friendly allies to 
give the boy up. At length, he ob- 
tained a safe retreat in Rome, with 
his kinsman, Cardinal Pole, whocaused 
him to be educated, and subsequently 
sent him, at his own desire, upon his 
travels. He afterwards entered the 
service of Cosmo de Medici, Duke of 
Florence, who appointed him Master 
of his Horse. Returning to England, 
after the death of King Henry, in com- 
pany with some foreign ambassadors, 

e was present at a masque given b 
Edward VI., where he met, wooed, 
and won his future wife, Mabel, 
daughter of Sir Anthony Browne, K.G. 
Through Sir Anthony’s influence, the 
young king gave Gerald back his Irish 
estates and conferred on him knight- 
hood; and, at a later period, Queen 
Mary restored to him his hereditary 
honours. After a brilliant career, 
Earl Gerald died in London, in 1585, 
but his body was taken back to Ire- 
land, and buried in Kildare. 

There is less of romance, but scarcely 


less of historical interest, in the lives 
of the succeeding Earls of Kildare ; 
but the details are suited rather to 
the genealogical than the general 


reader. In this brief sketch our pur- 
pose has been to shadow forth the 
eareer of as noble a race as ever graced 
the page of history ; but, to be felt 
and comprehended in its full extent, 
the tale should be read in the delight- 
ful pages of Lord Kildare’s own book. 

ere is abundant evidence of re- 
search in his lordship’s labours. It is, 
however, to beregretted that the manu- 
script sources, locked up and unknown 
in the public offices of Dublin, and 
loudly calling for a new Record Com- 
mission, to give their treasures to the 
world, could not be more thoroughly 
ransacked. Mention is made of a 
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“chest or secure place in the Castle 
of Mainothe,” for the custody of family 
papers, to which three locks, were, for 
their better safety, to be affixed durin 
the minority of George, sixteenth earl. 
We trust the “secure place,” was not 
robbed of its deposit at the ruin of the 
castle by Preston and the confederate 
Catholics, who plundered “the library 
of great value” in 1642, and dismantled 
the building in 1646, since which time 
it has remained uninhabited. 

Though there thus seems, unfortu- 
nately, but too good grounds for ap- 
prehension that the muniment room 
of Carton is less rich than that of the 

eat rival race of Ormonde, in Kil- 

enny Castle; still report states that 
many valuable manuscripts are pre- 
served at the former mansion, as, for 
instance, the “ Book of Kildare” (per- 
haps the manuscript mentioned at 

age 113, as “the Earl of Kildare’s 
Red Book”), and the “ Book of Obits 
of diverse gentlemen of the Geraldys,” 
which would, if given in an appendix, 
have been a valuable document in il- 
lustration of the collateral branches 
of the family. The history of those 
offshoots, in many instances deduced 
by Lodge, does not enter into the plan 
of the present work. This we regret, 
as the Duke of Leinster, however 
times have changed, is still a great 
Chief, the head of a widely-spread and 
powerful clan, who still look to him 
with all therespect given tothe ancient 
leader, though he no longer calls on 
them to follow his feudal banner to 
the field. 

In conclusion we will only add, that 
few will rise from the perusal of Lord 
Kildare’s memorials of the great race 
from which he springs, without cor- 
dially coinciding in the remark that 
the family of the Geraldines is “so 
ancient, that it seems to have no 
beginning, and so illustrious that it 
ought to have no end.” 

ecord Tower. BB. 
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“Tre,” says the Archbishop of Dub- 
a Dr. Copleston, “is no agent. 
When we speak of such-and-such 
changes being brought about by time, 
we mean in time.” Several hundred 
years before either of these clever 
writers, the elder Scaliger had pointed 
out this distinction to Cardan. “ You 
say that all things are originated, and 
destroyed by time, a sentiment as 
trite as it is deficient in subtlety. 
When Aristotle for a moment assumes 
a similar saying, he carefully guards 
it by his “as they are wont to say, 
time destroys all things.” “Time is 
a@ measure to the mind, and does 
nothing.” Time in this way becomes 


what some philosophers call a sym- 
bolical cognition ; and it stands for 
the sum total of unknown multi- 
plied causes which have produced a 
given effect. 

Without further refinement, it may 
be said that in the silent lapse of 


events, old political influences have 
become effete, and new influences 
come to the birth, quite as remark- 
able as any which have distinguished 
the tumult of public revolutions. No 
salvo of artillery, no tramp of excited 
myriads, have hailed the noiseless 
dawning of the birthday of agencies 
that wield a more than imperial power. 
The historian cannot note the day or 
the hour when the child came into 
the world. We have an instance of 
this in the imperceptible growth of 
opinion, which has wrested the guid- 
ance of popular sentiment from the 
isolated dictatorship of the political 
writer, and committed it to the repub- 
lic of a newspaper. There was a day 
in England when ies were moulded 
by the essays and pamphlets of some 
“great hand,” who primed the prime 
minister and led the town. Only turn 
to Swift’s Journal to Stella, covering 
those busy years of political intrigue 
from 1710 to 1713. He who reads 
those strange papers will be fascinated 
by the play o _ giddied by the 
whirl of change from “ our society,” 
which blackballs dukes, to beefsteak 
and bad wine with the printer in the 
city. He will feel almost awfully the 
life and stir, the ever-thronging and 


assionate pursuit of those gallant 
ords and s Jendid ladies, the youngest 
of whom has been cold in the grave 
for more than a hundred years. “Also 
their love, and their hatred, and their 
envy, is now perished.” But the 
anxious spirit of Harley ; the careless 
and magnificent genius of St. John ; 
the subtle-witted ladies who met to 
play ombre at Lady Betty Ger- 
maine’s, or Masham’s, or to talk in 
the anteroom of some “lady, just 
after lying in, the ugliest sight, pale, 
dead old, and yellow, for want of her 
aint, but soon to be painted and a 
auty again”—are alike susceptible 
to the spell which has been cast over 
them by that mysterious parson from 
Ireland. If the Whigs are to be lashed 
into fury ; if the profligacy of Whar- 
ton or the covetousness of Mar!- 
borough, are to be made odious—if 
the war is to be rendered unpopular, 
and brought out from the blaze of 
lory with which it is iluminated— 
7. Bwift flings off an “Examiner,” or 
goes to Barber with a “Conduct of 
the Allies.” The town rings with the 
amphlet. The young bloods and 
kee of the opposite party vow 
yeaa vengeance against the author. 
he tantivy High-church Tory squires 
of the country party rant out its 
arguments in the House. Dr. Swift 
thinks for the Tory party, writes the 
Queen’s speech (or at least retouches 
it), and to a certain extent leads 
the country. 
But a change has passed over the 
litical writers, akin to that which 
as ed over the political leaders of 
Seated. Mr. Gladstone has subtlety 
enough to admit of his being split 
into two premiers, one for either side 
of the House. Lord Palmerston has 
— tact, invincible audacity, 
and an oratory whose occasional hesi- 
tation only adds a barb to the sting 
in the tail of every sentence. But 
thoughtful men often ask with some 
impatience for the first-rate figures of 
other days. They demand the Foxes 
and Pitts, or even the Cannings 
and Peels. Yet the demand is some- 
what unreasonable. In aregiment of 
Ghoorkas, an English heavy dragoon 
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passes for a giant; among his own 
comrades he is no more than up to 
regulation height. And so in an age 
of little reading, when political econo- 
mists were merely calculating in rude 
and imperfect schemes the nativity of 
their science, it was comparatively 
easy for a man of genius to appear a 
iant. Adam Smith and Ricardo 
ve supplied stilts which put the 
most unequal statures more nearly on 
a level. And in the same way we 
shall never again hear of political 
writers like Swift, or Junius, or Burke ; 
not that such pens will never again 
be found, but that too many are at 
work for any one to be so conspicu- 
may pre-eminent. 

e have sometimes regretted the 
waste of talent in the papers of the 
day, and more especially the Z'%mes. 
A leader appears. It flashes the keen 
blade of its wit, or thunders with im- 
— eloquence over every house in 

gland. But its coruscations are as 
meteoric in their rapidity as in their 
splendour. Very few know theauthor. 
nly one here or there can clearly re- 
call its drift after many days. They 
can only speak of it, as little Peterkin 
did of the great battle of Blenheim. 
“ A famous article—splendid—such a 
stunner ; but I cannot recollect what 
it says.” And then there is the weary 
and unsuccessful hunt through old 
files and crowded drawers, and those 
other receptacles to which the muse 
of Dryden has followed the poems of 
MacFlecknoe. There is a culinary ma- 
chine called by good housewives “a 
digester.” We are tempted to wish for 
“a digester,” which, every month or 
eoeny yer, might reduce the bones of 
the Zvmes articles into portable com- 
and keep them for future use. 

hen, when the ingredients are good, 
they might enrich the stock of liter- 
ary and historical food ; when the 
chemists detect any deleterious mix- 
ture, the pernicious stuff may be ex- 
posed : whereas, at present, the good is 
too hastily swallowed, and the bad 
circulates extensively, because no one 
has time to analyse it. We make a 
very humble commencement by giving 
a hasty abstract of the articles in the 
Times for a single pe This will 
give us an opportunity of saying some 
things, chiefly about politics, in our 
own way. e shall conclude by some 
general observations on the office and 
character of the great newspaper. 
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The week which we select is that 
which commences with Thursday, De- 
cember 3, 1857. 

There is an article which anticipates 
the programme of the Queen’s speech. 
It sneers at the time when “ the com- 
munication of a few garbled extracts 
of the intended speech from the throne 
was made the subject of official mys- 
tification, and of special favour.” It 
predicts, what it needs no es to 
foresee, that the subject of India will 
be the political Aaron’s rod to swallow 
all others. There has been a Ro- 
man Catholic, a Reform, an Income 
Tax, a Corn Law session ; the one 
now about to open will be an Indian 
session. It may be supposed that 
there will be a paragraph to announce 
the determination of ministers to re- 
deem their pledges upon Parliament- 
ary Reform. Now, seeing that the 
Tvmes of the next day is driven to con- 
fess that the introduction of this topic 
is inconsequent and inopportune, it 
may be hard to convince the world 
that the editor has not received “ the 
special favour” of which he speaks so 
ali shtly. There is one point which 
will “necessarily be recommended to 
Parliament, the distressed condition 
of the operative classes.” On the 
whole, this is a slow and pompous ar- 
ticle, couched in the vapid mysterious- 
ness of semi-official reserve, and 
reminds one of Talleyrand’s famous ac- 
count of words, that they were given 
to conceal thoughts. 

The same paper contains an article 
on India of better calibre. Though 
the question of the Bank Charter Act 
ma the first to present itself, “the 
Indian discussion will be the chief 
business of the session.” The out-and- 
out apology for Government which 
follows, contains the somewhat start- 
ling admission, that “it was slow to 
credit the true meaning of the muti- 
nies; but in its incredulity it did but 
follow its natural guide, the Govern- 
ment of India. The Calcutta author- 
ities believed the Bengal officers, and 
our home Government the Calcutta 
authorities; so that troops which might 
have sailed from England in April or 
May did not sail till July or August.” 
Three broad general conclusions are 
deduced from our recent experience : 
first, that the military strength of the 
Indian Government must be no longer 
based pon a dominant Sepoy army ; 
next, that the personal capacity of 
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both classes of Indian officers has been 
placed beyond a doubt ; and finally, 
that this machinery should be allowed 
ful] play by the substitution of a re- 
sponsible Government for a divided 
direction. Let us add a very few 
words of our own on the first of these 
ints. We have had the advantage of 
earing eminent military opinions. The 
maintenance of an enormous European 
army in British India is out of the 
question. It will be advisable to in- 
crease the British troops to a reason- 
able extent, but this should be supple- 
mented by levies from Africa, Caftres, 
and others. A force of about 10,000 
Sikhs and Ghoorkas will be large 
enough to do essential service, and not 
too large to be manageable in case of 
emergency. Of the splendid capacity 
of the Indian civil and military officers 
it would be criminal to entertain a 
doubt; but to this grave and majestic 
deliberation of policy and empire, 
every man who can use his pen or his 
tongue, shall contribute his quota. 
We make bold to assert that the 
ounger civilians must learn to lean 
ess entirely upon native officials. The 
application of black ants, each as long 
as a finger joint, to the breast ; the in- 
fernal cataplasm of red pepper to the 
shaven head of the unfortunate native, 
to extort confession of theft, the pro- 
ceeds of which find their way to the 
pockets of the police ; are things that 
must be repressed sternly and for ever. 
If the natives of India rebel, let it not 
be (as Sully says) “par wmpatience de 
souffrir,” but “par envie d attaquer.” 
And as to the army, it must always 
have an able Commander-in-Chief. 
That high office, with its splendid 
emoluments of £18,000 a year, and al- 
most ne peas, must no longer 
be entrusted to a chief who spends his 
time in playing backgammon, and 
potting pines in the delicious air of 
the Nhilgevry hills, while the army is 
managed by a masculine lady or by 
an ambitious secretary. 

The Times, of the 4th, leads off 
by recording that “Queen Victoria 
yesterday presided at the opening of 
another session of the British Par- 
liament.” This article is evidently 
‘written by one of the most brilliant 
gentlemen of “Our Staff,” and is ex- 
tremely elegant and graceful. No 
wonder the writer was inspired by the 
day and by the scene. The stately 
pageant moved on through the clear 
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and temperate air of a pleasant winter 
morning. There were five carriages, 
with six bay horses, one with six blacks, 
and the state coach, containing the 
sovereign, with eight cream-coloured 
steeds. Then there were the mous- 
tached and sabred Life Guards; and, 
as the pageant came to its goal, the 
—— diamonds and gay colours, 
the peers in scarlet and ermine; the 
picturesque costume and tawny com- 
plexion of the Siamese embassy; the 
stars, collars, and ribands of the corps 
diplomatique; the broad Orange sash, 
starred with diamonds of Prince Wil- 
liam of Prussia; the gorgeous proces- 
sion of heralds, pursuivants, pages, 
and officers of state; the Queen’s tiara 
of diamonds, crimson robe of state, 
embroidered, and skirt of white, da- 
masked with gold; and then that voice, 
ringing like a silver bell through the 
great chamber. “Small need,” says 
our elegant writer, “was there of the 
soft persuasion of that gentle voice, 
although its every aecent will ring 
through every land where men speak 
with the English tongue.” He adds 
that the great reality before us is 
“the development of that policy which 
Clive apprehended a century baek in 
the little grove by Plassy, and which 
Sir John Lawrence has recently ear- 
ried out in the Punjab, and under the 
walls of Delhi. We have to conceive 
and establish a system whieh shall 
last for centuries tocome.” We only 
add one reflection, by way of note. It 
is known to all men, who are inti- 
mately acquainted with Indian affairs, 
but utterly unknown to the public ge- 
nerally, that the views of the illustri- 
ous brothers, Sir Henry and Sir John 
Lawrence, on theadministration of the 
Punjab, were diametrically opposed. 
Sir Henry was the advocate of : a poli- 
vy of conciliation, to be carried out 
through the great hereditary princes 
and nobles. Sir John as ily in- 
sisted upon astern policy of repression. 
Here alone is a question of transcend- 
ent importance, not to be met by 
crude and hasty legislation. 

The writer of this article is obliged 
to confess that the introduction of 
Parliamentary Reform is “ somewhat 
importunate and out of place.” It 
is confessed that the demand is not 
backed by any “ very fervent desire on 
the of the people.” This is surely 
mild language. Much may be allow- 
ed to the almost passionate feelings of 
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the great leader of the old Whigs on 
this subject. But surely it should be 
remembered that the essence of the 
Lower House does not consist in the 
pular origin which it has in common 
with every branch of the legislature, 
but in its being the reflex of popular 
feeling. It should not aim at being 
more popular than the people, more 
democratic than the democracy. To 
ropose a reform which no one calls 
for, is the very caprice of mutation. 
It is the experiment of an empiric. It 
is stimulating a healthy patient with 
brandy, on the ground that he may 
one day have a fever. It is the cha- 
racteristic of temperate progress to pre- 
serve a substantial identity of the 
body politic under successive changes. 
Aristotle has remarked that we speak 
of a fountain as the same though its 
waters are always changing, and of a 
state as the same though the indivi- 
duals are always changing. With a 
slightly different application it may 
be said that over-hasty reformers are 
turning the waters into new fountains. 
We do not deny, in the abstract, the 
importance of some rectifications in 
the electoral system. In particular, 
we should like to see a mankenl well- 
considered educational franchise; but 
age on this subject have been too 
astily formed to give much confi- 
dence in any conclusion which can yet 
be drawn. The sentence is too vast 
and weighty to be hitched into a pa- 
renthesis of the session. 

Another clever article, of the same 
date, treats of Parliamentary Opposi- 
tion. The author seems to consider 
that this is like the Eglinton tourna- 
ment, a majestic spectre of the past, 
unnaturally revivified, to walk every 
now and then upon the earth, before 
it sinks for ever into the silent and 
sombre gulf from which it has 
emerged. “It hasits bits of declama- 
tion, like Burke; its displays of conven- 
tional humour, after Mr. Canning; its 
long strings of irrelevant statistics, 
from the great financiers of the past. 
We all of us have our acquaintances, 
with whom we talk politics, and we 
find among them no traces of a divi- 
sion into two hostile camps.” If were- 
member, something of the same kind 
was expressed by the same authority, 
after the famous manifesto of the Ab- 
erdeen ministry; yet a few months 
brought out a fierce explosion of party 
spirit. Party is the normal state of 
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the English constitution. Thestroke 
of the representatives of the two great 
principles of order and freedom welds 
the political mass into shape. We are 
in an abnormal condition just now. 
An ambidextrous minister grasps both 
hammers, one in his right hand, the 
other in his left. The two great wars 
have lifted him into a position which 
he may, probably, occupy for the rest 
of his life. If he has not the broad 
philosophical grasp of Burke, nor the 
prophetic gaze of Peel, nor the finan- 
cial knowledge and metaphysical nice- 
ty of Gladstone, he has vast expe- 
rience in affairs, a tact which supplies 
the place of philosophical maxims, and 
a voice whose joyous manly defiance 
finds its way to every English heart. 
He has attached to himself most of 
the talent of the Peelites. Lord Derby 
has not earnestness enough to rally a 
great opposition round him. Mr. D’Is- 
raeli is a clever financier, an able es- 
sayist, a sharp hitter; but he inspires 
no confidence. Sir John Pakington 
and Lord Stanley are too advanced 
for most of their followers. The 
witches’ pot is seething, and through 
the smoke and bubble one cannot dis- 
tinctly see the rising shapes. But we 
can dimly behold a party of the future 
rising. They will repress the ultra- 
liberalism of England, and breathe life 
and progress into the stagnant Conserv- 
atism af iedeod They will be at once 
Protestant and tolerant. They will 
not govern England upon national, 
and Ireland upon provincial principles. 
They will sweep away the mock court, 
which exercises such a benumbing in- 
fluence, and cease to dispense their 
patronage upon motives which should 
not be allowed much sway in the elec- 
tion of a dispensary doctor. 

In pursuance of his train of thought 
the 7%mes’ politician maintains that 
neither Lord Derby, nor Mr. D’ Israeli, 
can have expected to produce any 
practical effect by his speech. In the 
course of a single year there have been 
dissolutions and elections. The minis- 
try have concluded the Persian war, 
sent out a force to China, and met the 
great storm, by despatching to India 
the largest army which ever left these 
shores. In the Upper House, “the 
only serious charge” is, that the Lon- 
don and Calcutta governments did 
not at once appreciate the gravity of 
the early mutinies in India. 

It must surely be admitted that we 
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have here the apologies of the minis- 
terialist, and not the impartiality of 
the historian. Let us glance at the 
facts established by Lord Derby and 
Lord Ellenborough. Lord Ellenbo- 
rough, on the 19th of May, called at- 
tention to the necessity of reinforce- 
ments, and again on the 11th and 23d 
of June; but Mr. Vernon Smith met 
these frequent appeals with milk-and- 
water and unsatisfactory statements. 
On the 29th of June, when some bad 
news came, Lord Ellenborough’s sug- 
estions were received with a cool in- 
ifference, akin to contempt. On July 
16th, Lord Palmerston said that the 
militia was not to be called out. The 
reinforcements, then, were not sent in 
June, nor by the shortest route. Early 
in July, the Sultan granted his fir- 
man for the passage of troops across 
the Isthmus of Suez, and the Empe- 
ror Napoleon gave his permission that 
they should cross the territory of 
France. It appears to be indisputable 
that troops might have reached India 
by the middle of August. But the 
overnment refused the offers of 
the Sultan, the Pasha, the Emperor ; 
and the first troops actually arrived in 
India by the end of October. Such 
was the substance of Lord Derby’s 
speech. This was put in a yet more 
— form by Lord Ellenborough. 
ow many of the 2,000 troops, first 
called out, sailed for India by the 
23rd of June? Not one left for India 
in the five weeks immediately subse- 
uent. They only actually sailed from 
these shores in the five weeks follow- 
ing; so that there was a loss of five 
weeks. Lord Ellenborough wrote a 
private note to Lord Panmure, that 
the vessels carrying troops to China 
should stop at Point de Galle, and be 
there placed at Lord Canning’s dis- 
posal. And when these troops were 
sent, five weeks too late, how were 
a. despatched ? In old ships, which 
had been trading to India fifteen years 
ago. Ten or twelve ships on the Afri- 
can coast might have been made avail- 
ablein towing them through the calms 
in crossing the Line. ho can say 
what difference to Havelock and Out- 
ram those wasted weeks might have 
made 4 
Tothose telling arguments the Times 
of the 3rd ventures no reply. By the 
10th, however, it has probably dis- 
covered the tone of popular opinion 
and gives a sensible article on Lor 
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Hardwicke’s question to Lord Pan- 
mure, in reference to the conveyance 
of troops to India. Let it all fall on 
Sir C. Wood’s broad shoulders is the 
drift of the writer’sremark. For the 
sake of clearness we notice that arti- 
cle in this place. 

After noticing Lord Panmure’s 
statementas to the business of the 94th 
regiment, and the “ Austria,” which 
cost the nation £30,000, the political 
critic asks, with Lord Hardwicke, 
why we make no use whatever of our 
270 navy steam vessels, and splendid 
reserve of 10,000 seamen? Lord Pan- 
mure’s reply was of a very singular 
and illogical character. In the first 
place, the East India Company was 
responsible. Then, ifthe “Austria” was 
a failure, it was a single failure ; and, 
finally, while he agreed with his noble 
friend about the steamers, the time 
would be made up by sending the 
regiment overland. The latter part 
of this answer subjects Lord Panmure 
to inevitable criticism. He admits 
the use of this navy, which is vainly 
ploughing the harvestless sea, or rot- 
ting in docks, yet 35,000 men have 
been despatched in transports! It is 
plain that reinforcements might have 
arrived in India six or eight weeks 
ago. The objections to turning ships 
of the royal navy into transports are 
utterly futile. If naval officers have 
a dislike to the employment, they 
must submit their dislike to the exi- 
gencies of the public service. The 
protection of our own shores would 
= amply guaranteed by one-half of 
that numerousand magnificent flotilla. 
“We trust that when the next navy 
estimates have to be moved, Sir Char- 
les Wood will be brought to strict ac- 
count as to the cost of the transport 
of troops to India; and that if, as 
seems but too possible, a great disaster 
should occur from their tardy arrival, 
the nation will know upon whom to 
fix the blame.” 

To any one who recollects the storm 
of indignation which Crimean mis- 
management brought upon the Aber- 
deen Ministry, these might seem to be 
dangerous accusations. But the op- 

sition is weak in talents, and weak 
in the sentiments of the people. Men 
are unwilling to lose the exuberant 
gaiety, the vast personal influence, the 
jaunty defiance, the European fame 
of Lord Palmerston. He may occa- 
sionally be flippant, when most wise 
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men would assume a serious brow ; 
he may hardly be “the man of God’ 
for which a zealous contemporary 
once took him ; he may at times steer 
the vessel of the state rather too near 
the breakers, to show his dexterity ; 
his statesmanship may be founded 
upon the sands of passing opinion and 
temporary exigencies rather than upon 
the massive rock of eternal principles ; 
he may be more influential than re- 
_— , and rather an uncommonly 
ever fellow than a great man: but 
the nation is unwilling to exchange 
his popular address, his varied expe- 
rience, his dexterous tact, for the care- 
less insouciance of Lord Derby, the 
cold cynicism of Mr. D’ Israeli, or the 
infinite subtlety of Mr. Gladstone. 
The undisciplined guerilla of the op- 
position may yet cohere into one army, 
with a ren mune, and united ban- 
ners. t present they have no com- 
mon cause, and no common chief. 
Lord Derby never displayed his 
inability to rise to a great occasion— 
never more completely failed to touch 
the heart of the nation—than in the 
cold and measured tone in which he 
spoke of the prospects of Christianity 
in India. Men have neither forgotten 
nor forgiven Mr. D’Israeli’s on- 
slaught upon the missionaries. We 
do not want to be told by Lord 
Derby that “we are to abstain from 
the slightest interference by force or 
authority with their religions or su- 
perstitions, however debased and 
revolting they may be to our feelings.” 
Our position as a conquering people, 
the deathless instincts of Christian 
morality, the voice of all believing 
men, from one end of the land to the 
other, demand that the toleration 
which we extend to the superstitions 
of India shall be strictly limited by 
the laws of public virtue, decency, and 
well-being. Lord Derby speaks coldly 
of the “somewhat asd talk of 
Christianizing India.” This is not 
the spirit which breathes in the words 
of the Divine Founder of Christianity, 
who, in sight of the organised system 
of Pharisaism, surrounded only by a 
few timid followers, exclaimed, “ Eve 
plant which my Heavenly Father hath 
not planted shall be rooted up.” 
Surely, it requires no prophetic eye to 


* Foyle College also sent to India a young soldier who fell gloriously before 
Delhi, and was spoken of by Sir H. Barnard in a despatch, as a most promising 
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see that the fierce political theocracy 
of the Mussulman, and the lascivious 
exoteric system of Brahminism, or 
its vaunted esoteric philosophy, are 
lants that have only refreshed their 
eaves fora moment in a shower of 
blood, and will soon be withered for 
ever. Never have the exertions of all 
missionary societies in these islands 
been more intense ; never have they 
wagons to themselves loftier ends. 
And they appear to aim at a truer 
harmony than ever ; not so much by 
the hopeless attempt to eliminate all 
differences, as by taking their sepa- 
rate fields, and leaving them to their 
respective occupants. 

We must now return to the 7imes of 
the 5th of December, taking first the 
Indian articles in chronological order 
to the 11th, and then briefly noticing 
those on more general topics. 

The leader of the 5th, while speak- 
ing of Wilson and Havelock, Outram 
and Greathed, Home and Salkeld, 
Chamberlayne and Eyre, alludes, with 
much justice, to the merit of exploits 
that have been overlooked. It points 
especially to the vigorous resident at 
Hyderabad, and to the Punjab ; Sir 
John Lawrence, at Lahore. Cotton 
and Edwards, at Peshawur, are not 
likely to be forgotten. “As things 
stood, it was perfectly possible that 
30,000 mutineers might have marched 
from the Punjab to join their accom- 
oe in treason within the walls of 

elhi. As events actually turned 
out, no one doubts that the success 
of the siege, and the salvation of the 
outnumbered British force, were due to 
the administrators of the Punjab.” 
There are two Irishmen to whom, we 
think, full justice has hardly been 
done. We do not wish to strip one 
laurel from the wreath which Sir John 
Lawrence has won—we wish him star, 
and peerage, and golden pension ; but 
if ever his fancy recurs to the country 
of his birth, . will recollect that 
dark, square schoolhouse, just outside 
the city of Derry, with its narrow 
strip of grass sloping down to the 
waters of the Foyle. The Diocesan 
School of Derry, in his time, sent 
three great officers to India,* who 
met at the same council-board. While 
Sir John recalls his brother’s long, 


officer, Robert Waller Alexander, Lieutenant 3rd Reg. N. I. 
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worn face and thoughtful features, he 
will not forget the radiant brow and 
stately ae of Robert Mont- 
omery, Judicial Commissioner of the 
jab, now resident at Lahore. To 
Mr. Montgomery’s sound judgment, 
moral courage, unwearying assiduity, 
and perfect knowledge of the country, 
British India, the East India Com- 
pany, and the Home Government, 
owe a deep debt of gratitude. The 
other Irishman to whom we allude is 
General Reid. That gallant officer’s 
health, indeed, robbed him of the 
honour of taking Delhi. But it was 
he who concerted with Sir John Law- 
rence the flying column which has 
become so famous, and done such 
good service. 

Under December 6th, we have an 
abstract of the further issue of official 
despatches. The general tenor of 
these is too well known to require 
repetition. But it may be worth 
while to record the official returns of 
killed and wounded in operations at 
Delhi and its vicinity, up to August 
31. Total (native and European), 
2,110, men and officers ; casualties of 
the assault, killed and wounded 
1,170; so that 3,280 were placed 
hors de combat before Delhi was 
taken ; a larger number than actually 
commenced the siege under Sir Henry 
Barnard. A second document shows 
the army by which 15,000 “desperate 
and disciplined” fanatics were dis- 
lodged from their stronghold :—Ar- 
tillery, 1,595; engineers, 940; ca- 
valry, 634; infantry, 4,500 (Euro- 


The leading article of the 8th sums 
up the intelligence from the seat of 
hostilities :—Lucknow still holdin 
out. Three thousand “desperate an 
disciplined” troops (this is evidently 
by the same hand as the last) are in 
the midst of ten times their number, 
at least. The advantage of position 
is clearly on the side of the British. 
The enemy have 300 guns, but con- 
siderable allowance is to be made for 
“telegraph ;” and, on the whole, 
there is little reason to doubt that, if 
provisions only hold out, the garrison 
of Lucknow will maintain their posi- 
tion. There is no complaint of ma- 
teriel, the question is simply one of 
food. The last days of a beleagured 
garrison can scarcely have arrived 
when two convoys are safely d 
through the besieging force, e fall 
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of Delhi, and the arrival of British 
troops, were perfectly known to the 
rebe 

The Indian article of the 9th speaks 
of the death of Henry Lawrence, 
Neill, Nicholson, Wheeler, Barnard, 
and Banks, apropos of the Queen’s 
message for the pension of £1,000 a- 
year to Havelock. The assent was 
demanded in the Peers by Lord Gran- 
ville; in the Commons by Lord 
Palmerston. A fine panegyric is 

sed upon Havelock. He is no 
‘carpet knight—no member of the 
English Brahmins.” The wonderful 
march from Allahabad to Cawnpore 
is eloquently described. Debilitated 
as they were by fever and cholera, 
four times did these wonderful men 
totter into action, and four times came 
out victorious. The advance on Luck- 
now, the retreat, the second advance of 
Outram and Havelock are commemo- 
rated. 

On December 10th, the Indian tele- 
gram adds but little to the stock of 
information. Except in Oude and Ro- 
hileund things are quiet. Bombay, 
Madras, the Deccan, and the Punjab, 
are tranquil; but Lucknow is in ter- 
rible straits. On September the 25th, 
Havelock and Outram attacked Luck- 
now, and relieved the Residency. 
Three miles south of Lucknow is the 


Alumbagh, a walled garden, defended 


by stone bastions. Here Outram left 
his baggage, sick and wounded, before 
attacking Lucknow Proper. The Re- 
sidency is on the further side of Luck- 
now, which is made up of enormous 
rambling streets. The English fought 
their way to the Residency with the 
loss of 700. It is inferred that pro- 
visions must be scanty. Little has been 
heard since Havelock and Outram en- 
tered Lucknow. Seventy thousand of 
the enemy hemmed in the little band, 
cutting off communication with the 
Alumbagh; but from that place to 
Cawnpore the road is open, and pro- 
visions and necessariesaresent. Mean- 
while, one message alone has been 
received from Sir Henry Havelock. 
The general, with 1,400 men, besides 
woman and children, are closely block- 
aded. The last news up to October, 
2ist was, “that food was running 
short, and gun-bullocks being slaugh- 
tered.” It remains to consider the 
prospects of relief. Greathed reached 
Cawnpore October the 26th; Sir 
Colin Campbell was expected there 
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by November the 2nd, and would 
march on Lucknow with 4,000 in- 
fantry and 800 cavalry; so that, uni- 
ted with Greathed, he might head 
7,000 men. The terrible question oc- 
curs : can thegarrison hold out so long? 
The writer is disposed to answer fa- 
yourably. 

The 11th produces two leaders con- 
nected with Indian affairs. One of 
these attacks Mr. Gladstone, for his as- 
serting it to be constitutional doctrine 
that “the Crown is the fountain of ho- 
nour,” and that the interposition of 
the members of the House, in the case 
of General Havelock, was irregular. 
The true view is represented to be 
that the Crown gives rewards upon 
the recommendation of ministers, and 
that ministers represent the opinion 
of Parliament. This very pungent per- 
formance concludes by maintaining 
that “with all deference to Mr. Glad- 
stone, the House had a perfect right 
to express itself.” 

The other leader is on the brief code 
of maxims which has been placed b 
Sir Colin Campbell in the hands of all 
commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers in India. This paper asserts, 
that “with ordinary attention to the 
laws of hygiene, Europeans may live 
as long, and preserve health as well in 
India as in Britain.” Hot countries 

uire not only a dress, but a diet 
and economy of their own. The head 
of the native is protected by a volumi- 
nous white turban; his unencumbered 
neck lets the blood circulate; he lives 
upon wheat-cake and rice, drinks no 
spirits, and bathes often. Europeans 
will use beef, rum, and fruit, as at 
home. Stimulants of all kinds are 
much used. The Asiatics, too, feel 
exhaustion, but they meet it by re- 
pose. Air and exercise are necessary 
in India. Sir Colin recommends that 
“at night the two side-walls of the 
tent aan be removed; protection 
from rain and dew is all that is want- 
ed.” Englishmen in arctic regions are 
as hearty as Esquimaux; so ought the 
to be in India. The general nate. 
of Sir Colin and of the Zimes is, that 
Anglo-Saxons will not degenerate into 
Indians without stimulants; and that 
spirits and heavy meats had better be 
avoided, when water, flour, rice, fish, 
carrots, onions, and turnips, are to be 
had in such abundance. May we ask 


these sublime authorities, if Bass’s bit- 
ter beer is to be banished under this 
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new “law of hygiene?” We have 
thrown the Indian articles together for 
convenience; there are a few others 
on general subjects which we must 
not omit. 

There is a sparkler on the 6th of 
December, upon the robbery of Lad 
Ellesmere’s jewels. Nothing in Jac 
Sheppard or Oliver Twist is richer. 
Messrs. Whitty, Saint, and Atwell; 
Mr. and Mrs. Tons Polly Gentle- 
man; Mr. Brighton’s three pounds for 
that trunk, as precious as Sinbad’s val- 
ley, are touched with a quaint and quiet 
humour. 

On the 8th of December there came 
out one of those seasonable articles 
which render the Z'imes so valuable 
as a social instrument. This was an 
advice addressed to the operatives in 
the present distress. They were en- 
treated not to listen to demagogues. 
The vitality and activity of commerce 
are ever accompanied by peculiar epi- 
demics. It is possible, that as the 
science of finance improves such sud- 
den misfortunes may be more and 
more guarded against ; but at present 
they are inevitable. Then, this emer- 
gency will not last for ever; and in 
the meanwhile the whole property of 
England, and every farthing of it, must 
go to the dogs before any one man 
shall be allowed to starve. The opera- 
tive has necessarily suffered. There 
is a guarantee to him upon the secu- 
rity of the whole property of England 
that he shall not suffer the last ex- 
tremes. 

On the 9th and 10th will be found 
two articles of somewhat undue acer- 
bity, but of much power, addressed 
to the opponents (if there be such) of 
Lord Shaftesbury’s new clause in the 
Religious Worship Act, as the writer 
terms it ; or as it might be more accu- 
rately designated, the Religious Wor- 
ship Act Amendment Bill. The oppo- 
sition to it, argues the 7'imes, is based 
upon what artful or stupid men call 
“a principle,” in reality, a “dodge,” 
to enlist prejudice upon its side. The 
opposition would be more intelligible 
from a Congregationalist, or Independ- 
ent, than an Episcopalian; and the 
principle is the incumbents’ absolute 
parochial autocracy. The objection, 
that services ought not to be held in 
unconsecrated buildings is designated 
as a hypocritical argument. The 
school-rooms are alleged as a case in 
point ; and the high church party, in 
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especial, are said to have plumed 
themselves upon being more elastic 
than the stiff, conventional Anglican- 
ism of older days. The autocracy of 
the incumbent so far from being a 
high ecclesiastical principle is rather 
the reverse. The old theory of the 
church is, that the incumbent of the 
oe is only the deputy of the 
ishop, preaching and ministering in 
his stead; and upon the orthodox 
rationale the whole parochial systems 
of a diocese is only an episcopal mis- 
sion from the cathedral city. Hence 
it is concluded that the established 
authorities ought to have such a 
power as the Bishop of London now 
claims: and the new clause is con- 
sistent with the plainest demands of 
common reason and common sense. 

The same subject is resumed on the 
10th. The opposition of the Bishops 
of Oxford and St. David’s, and Lord 
Derby, is said to be particularly feeble. 
“We will, as a matter of courtesy, 
consider them opponents. But what 
kind of opposition is it? Nothing 
would be easier for them than to say, 
and to say now, what their opinion 
is—to say that they are opposed to 
the clause, if they really are so. But 
do they say this? Not one of them 
does. The Bishop of Oxford, for one,” 
was not prepared to say whether he 
should give his assent to the noble 
lord’s principle ; he cannot, therefore, 
think it revolutionary. Lord Derby 
concurs in much that Lord Shaftes- 
bury says. The Bishop of St. David's 
has not committed himself to either 
side. The fact is, that the parochial 
system is unable to provide for dense 
masses. It is, in such cases a mere 
“paper ministry of baptisms, mar- 
riages, and funerals”—an affair of 
registers, boundaries, beadles, and 
poor laws. Can you looked after these 

ple, is the question every incum- 

ee has to answer. There is in En- 

land a dishonest reverence for names. 

is is an Egpytian reverence, but 
Christian reverence is honest. 

We shall not attempt to decide the 
question. The temporal and spiritual 
peers referred to may say in reply, 
that they merely ask for time to con- 
sider. There is a good deal of question- 

ing appellatives in these articles, 
and attempt to identify the dispute 
with an unpopular party. Yet the 
Archbishop of Canterbury appears to 
have gone with those who pleaded 
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for delay at least, and Bishop Thirl- 
wall is a man who has no more sym- 
pathy with extreme views than the 
Archbishop of Dublin. If Mr. B. 
Hope be the exponent of the high 
church party, that party cannot 

charged with much reverence for 
the parochial system. Something of 
the kind, under proper regulation, 
seems, indeed, to be highly desirable. 
Yet our churches and cathedrals have 
not yet done their utmost that the 
poor should have the Gospel preached 
unto them. Meanwhile there is too 
much setting up of the parochial 
against the extra-parochial agency. 
There is room for both. There is 
room for the Boanerges who ‘can roll 
the thunders of his eloquence over the 
masses of the people, and pierce 
their hearts with this darts of fire and 
his polished arrows. There is room 
also for the minister of different qua- 
lifications ; who hollows the stone, non 
wi sed scepe cadendo; who writes 
the earnestness and simplicity of his 
purpose upon the souls of his people, 
not by the eloquence of rounded 
periods, but by the simple rhetoric of 
a holy life. The popular sermon is a 
blessed and a powerful agency. But 
such visitations as Chalmers made of 
his enormous parish in Glasgow— 
lectures in private rooms and schools, 
are agencies more laborious, less start- 
ling, yet, it may be, not less honoured. 
“The dishonest reverence for names” 
we hold to be a mischievous fallacy. 
For what is the use of the more 
abstract and general names? Let 
the great Leibnitz answer. “We often 
use signs in place of things, the dis- 
tinct explication of which we omit 
for the sake of brevity ; as when I 
think of a chiliagon, I do not consider 
the nature of a side, of equality, &c. ; 
but I use those words (whose sense 
is obscurely and imperfectly before 
the mind) in place of the ideas which 
I have concerning them, since I re- 
member that I ss the significa- 
tion of the word, but do not think it 
necessary to explain them distinctly ; 
such a thought I call cogitatio ceca 
or symbolica.” All language is full of 
such names: virtue, duty, goodness, 
loyalty—all those august words that 
touch the passionate and poetic chords 
of the human heart, are such. There 
are men who would die for. loyalty 
and patriotism, who cannot distinctly 
explicate the myriad conceptions 
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wrapped up in the words. Shall we 
ao them that a Queen is only an 
animal, and not one of the highest 
kind, that a reverence for royalty is 
only “a dishonest reverence for a 
name?’ Such reverence is neither 
a base dishonesty, nor an Egyptian 
stupidity ; it is one of the most divine 
ot wonderful parts of our nature: 
and he does ill who seeks to eradicate 
it rather than to train it in a right 
direction. 

The 1ith of December gives us a 
discourse on the Jewish disabilities. 
It has been objected that the annual 
bill is a farce ; that the country is 
tired of the question ; that it is simply 
the hobby of one or two of the Whig 
leaders. Lord John Russell, in the 
eleventh year of the discussion, could 
bring forward nothing new. But devices 
have been resorted to in order to soften 
opposition. Lord John proposes that 
to the form devised last year, the 
words “on the true faith of a Chris- 
tian” should be added, omitting them 
only in the case of a Jew. The question 
really is, the Z'imes asserts, whether 
religious exclusion shall be retained, 
or swept away. On the 10th of De- 


cember, 1847, the Jewish Disabilities 
Bill was first brought forward by Lord 
John; on the 10th of December, 1857, 
he appears with the same demand. 
It is argued that the affirmation of 
this measure is the logical conclusion 


of the last thirty years. Unitarians, 
Quakers, Swedenborgians, Mormon- 
ites, may be elected, why not Jews ? 
The intention of the legislature in 
framing the Abjuration Bill is often 
referred to ; but if the law did not 
contemplate the Jews, neither did it 
contemplate Quakers or Unitarians. 
All that was really required was a 
legislature, and official body, firm in 
allegiance to the Protestant succession. 
It was aimed against Popish recu- 
sants, Jacobites, or Papists. The ex- 
clusion of a certain class of English 
eitizens from Parliament is therefore 
indefensible. The notions of a national 
Christianity, separate from the Chris; 
tianity of the individual units who 
make up the nation, is scorned at. 
Until the House of Lords yield, one 
or more sects must be vacant. The 
Jews are not powerful, like Catholics 
or Dissenters, and may be kept out of 
Parliament a little longer. 

Here, again, “the reverence for a 
name” is potent with the opposers of 
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this measure. That name is Christi- 
anity. To them it is asymbol which 
includes the strength of their stormy 
manhood, and the hope of their de- 
clining age—all that makes life toler- 
able, and death blessed—all that is 
beautiful in national morality or in pri- 
vate virtue. It is the restorer of their 
shattered natures, and the giver of 
yeace to their guilty consciences. The 
eal may hold anti-social and un- 
English doctrines ; but there is a great 
sulf between that and declaring the 
ivine Founder of Christianity to be 
a fanatic or an impostor. It should 
seem that while the old-fashioned re- 
verence for a name continues, things 
are likely to remain as at present. 

We have completed our abstract. A 
word of the wonderful newspaper from 
which it is taken. 

Of its history and its trophies we 
have not space to speak, nor indeed do 
weknowenough. We havenointroduc- 
tion to the mysteries of Printinghouse- 
square. We have seen gentlemen who 
enjoy among their friends, the repu- 
tation of “writing for the Z%imes,” 
though we question their claims to the 
honour. We have been assured that 
this article was written by Mr. Cran- 
ky, because his wife was not invited 
to Lady Palmerston’s parties ; and that, 
because Mr. High had obtained a go- 
vernment office. We have observed— 
more, however, some years ago, than at 
present—a kind of unity of style in 
the articles,as if they were written in 
some cases by young men of talent, 
and corrected by an old hand. In 
particular, scarcely one leader used 
to be without a quaint application of 
Scripture phrases. 

But, however this may be, of the ge- 
neral excellence and marvellous ability 
of the Z'imes there can be no doubt. 
It has been censured as unprincipled— 
it has been termed democratic ; yet, 
on the great questions of the Church, 
of University Education, and many 
others, it has taken a sound and mo- 
derate line. It is rarely personal, never 
immoral or irreligious. It forms a na- 
tional taste for good English. Day after 
day flings upon our breakfast tables es- 
says of transcendent merit. There are 
men among the crowd in London, who 
can write with the nerve and succulence 
of Junius, with the pure English wit of 
Swift, with the majestic swing and ex- 
uberant fancy of Burke. Macaulay has 
nothing more sparkling, Berkley no~ 

ok 
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thing more beautiful, Gibbon nothing 
more ornamented and epigrammatic, 
than leaders in the Zimes. We have 
read articles occasionally that were 
patriotic and thrilling as the speech 
of Pericles, some few—such as that 
on the confirmation of the Princess 
Royal—which had the gravity and 
piety of Hooker. It is something to 
rise above the slipshod of personal 
politics. It is something to have the 
mind of the nation tinged with the 
colour of minds which have all the 
air of the best a that the human 
intellect can give. It is something to 
read contemporary history, and to 
view questions of the day as they are 
written by men who have learned to 
think from the great masters of anti- 

uity. Aristotle, Plato, and Thucydi- 

es crop out through the 7imes. Its 
essayists are generally men into the 
soil of whose intellect the leaves of 
ancient and modern literature have 
rotted, and made it rich and teeming. 
It has been said of Captain Sterling, 
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that he first brought the Times into 
prominence by his faculty of “redact- 
ing into leaders the multifarious bab- 
blement of every day.” It must be 
confessed that it often exhibits the 
rarer spectacle of ing events, 
gauged by immutable principles of 
experience. Grant that if it often 
leads, it sometimes follows public 
opinion—grant that it is not always 
consistent, that it helps ministers into 
power, whom it also assists to over- 
throw—yet, it is marvellous that such 
power should exist among us; more 
marvellous still, that it should be 
brought together six days out of seven 
with unfailing punctuality. The pro- 
verbial irregularity of the sallies of 
pe is brought under the yoke. 

he editor is never at a loss through 
the indolence of a Steele, or the fasti- 
diousness of an Addison, haunted by 
the ghost of some happier expression. 
The quantity is as surprising as the 
matter is generally excellent. 


A YEAR OF REVOLUTION.* 


Tue task of contemporary aan has 
I 


ever been a most difficult one. Inde- 
pendently of the embarrassments 
which surround him who would treat 
of events and their actors, while the 
drama itself is yet proceeding, there 
is, besides, the greater difficulty of 
speaking with that unreserved open- 
ness, without which history fails in 
its greatest and best prerogative, that 
of guide and director. 

f there have been always great 
obstacles, far greater are they now, 
in an age where the public channels 
of information have arrived at an 
amount of accuracy in detail and 
ability in discussion, utterly unparal- 
leled at any former period. To com- 
pete with the newspaper in early 
tidings of a fact, or to rival the tone 
in which the fact would be examined 
in the “leader,” would be no mean 
pretensions. hese features of our 
‘Daily Press,” gradually maturing 
from year to year, seem to have 


*A Year of Revolution. 
of Normanby, k.a. 
and Roberts. 


attained a most remarkable develop- 
ment by the great events of modern 
Europe. The convulsions of ’48 and 
49, and the Russian war, having 
opened new fields of literary enter- 
prize to many who never before had 
entertained the thought of professional 
authorship. 

With the altered condition of the 
world, with the new aspects of society 
around us, new writers, and new 
descriptive modes have sprung up, and 
a school of writing been inaugurated 
which seems to have caught its inspi- 
ration from the daguerreotype. Com- 
pare for a moment the narratives of 
any occurrence in the old Peninsular 
struggle with the account of a street 
fight: in Paris,a march on the Adige, or 
a bivouac before Sevastopol, and you 
will readily see how far these latter 
transcend in all the characteristics 
of picturesque and vivid description. 
To “Our Own Correspondent,” indeed, 
are we indebted for an intimate ac- 
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maintance of events and scenes, of 
which without his aid we should have 
d but some bare and bleak 
Getails Contrast the dry enumera- 
tion of incidents, the lists of killed 
and wounded, with the stirring recitals 
wherein human passions have their 
place, and you will see that the 
writers of our daily press combine 
all the distinctive qualities which give 
strength and brilliancy to narrative. 
If it was, therefore, a bold enterprise 
to encounter the rivalry of such com- 
petitors, it was no less a worthy one 
which engaged Lord Normanby to 
enter upon his present task. “I am 
convinced,” says he “that a suffi- 
ciently vivid recollection has not been 
retained by the very generation 
amongst whom the events occurred, of 
thereal character of that revolutionary 
spirit which, in 1848, paralyzed the go- 
vernmental action of most of the coun- 
tries of Europe. . . The abortive re- 
sults of so many day-dreams of Uto- 
pian perfection ;’ which “long left 
ople not only less free, but less hope- 
ul of freedom hereafter. There are 


others, too, of opposite tendencies, to 


whom salutary reflection, founded on 
accurate information as to the events 
of *48, might operate as a useful 
warning.” 

These words are at once an expla- 
nation of the intention of the volumes 
before us. The author does not pro- 
fess to be able to tell us much that is 
new. He as rigidly abstains from 
revealing circumstances which could 
only be obtainable through the pecu- 
liar facilities of his official station ; so 
that his task is mainly that of impress- 
ing upon an age eminently rash in its 
judgments, and hasty in its conclu- 

rtant truths 
ear of Revo- 


sions, some of the all-im 
to be derived froma “ 
lution.” 

Whether we regard the magnitude 
of the events themselves, the rapid 
order in which they succeeded, or the 
unexpected results arising from them 
—aseries of surprises which the wisest 
and most reflecting of politicians had 
never anticipated —the year ’48 
stands without a rival in history. 
Scarcely was Mr. Cobden’s laboured 
prediction of eternal peace uttered, 
when there burst over the whole of 
continental Europe the most terrible 
political tornado the world had ever 
witnessed—without warning—with- 
out, to all-seeming, cause. The most 
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complicated machine of government 
was shivered to atoms, and all the au- 
thority, all the reverence, and all the 
traditions of seventeen years of pros- 
perity scattered to the winds, that 
men might submit their fortunes to 
the insensate dictation of what has 
well been called the “evolution de 
mépris.” 

o place the great incidents of that 
terrible period well and clearly before 
us—to arrange them in due and fitting 
order—to accompany that detail with 
sketches of those who acted most 
conspicuous parts in them—to show 
us wherein lay their difficulties, what 
perils they surmounted, to what difti- 
culties they succumbed—was a worthy 
task, alike creditable to the spirit and 
the industry of him who undertook it. 
There is a certain apropos in the ap- 
pearance of these volumes, which we 
own has pleased us. Our Indian 
difficulties have called forth upon us no 
small share of French bitterness and 
sarcasm ; and even from those whose 
well-weighed opinions are guaranteed 
by the channel of a monthly publi- 
cation, we have received a sort of 
chastisement which plainly shows 
how hollow is that alliance in the 
hearts of the two nations, which for 
purposes of state has been ratified by 
our rulers. While, therefore, the 
French press rings with accusations 
of our coldness, our cruelty, our sel- 
fishness, and our bigotry, we cannot 
but hail as well-timed shins opinions 
of an English gentleman upon a “ Year 
of Revolution.” 

Lord Normanby’s volume opens 
with a memorandum from his journal 
dated July, ’47, in which we find 
the following very remarkable appre- 
ciation of coming events :-—“TI wish I 
could arrive at any other conclusion 
than this, that a great shock has been 
given to public confidenge in the fu- 
ture duration of a government, which, 
however precarious its original foun- 
dation, has latterly been accepted as a 
settled member of. the European pow- 
ers.” He writes on the anniversary 
of those memorable days of 1831, and 
says, that “never was the memory of 
that struggle hailed with such enthu- 
siasm as in the year before, and yet 
already the signs of a terrible reaction 
are palpably evident.” 

Of whatever real value the English 
alliance was, with what sincerity that 
alliance was accepted by the French 

4 
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people, how far ancient grudges were 
merged in thoughts of present pros- 
perity, one thing is certainly true, 
that it was to the breach of that alli- 
ance the downfall of the Orleans dy- 
nasty is due. The more unpalatable 
the English alliance was to the sym- 
pathies of many in France, the more 
were they outraged at its rupture 
for the sake of family objects and 
personal ends. That the Spanish 
marriages should break the ties of 
amity, which had been boasted of as 
the great political success of the reign, 
was an insult, which a proud and 
susceptible people would never over- 
look ; it was, in fact, to declare France 
nothing, and the House of Orleans 
everything. The very fact, that the 
policy of that alliance was beginning 
to receive a slow, a tardy, an almost 
unwilling acceptance from the French 
a made the abruptness of this 
breach more offensive still. The ill- 
chosen moment for the rupture was 
exactly the time when, having adopted 
in England certain reductions in our 
tariff, we offered to friendly nations 
the most conspicuous advantages in 
dealing with us: “ Railroads, too, to 
which every one was already looking 
as a source of national wealth and 
personal aggrandizement, were all ex- 
pected to be assisted by English capi- 
tal.” Such was the ane conjunc- 
ture when the Orleanist policy decided 
to break with those whose steadfast 
fidelity had been their protection 
through many years of trial. 

It is a lesson pregnant with wise 
teaching to reflect upon the course of 
those events which led to the down- 
fall of that government. Men who 
applaud—as in certain respects they 
may well applaud—the promptitude, 
the certainty, and the secrecy which 
accompany the acts of an absolute 
government, are accustomed to dwell 
upon the immense difficulties of par- 
liamentary rule : theadverse principles 
developed ; the delays, the obstacles, 
the injurious suggestions which attend 
all its great decisions ; and, above all, 
the exposure to foreign states of those 
doubts and difficulties which a wiser 
policy might have concealed. With 


all these detracting elements, however, 
we can recognise, that though such 
discussions may shake an administra- 
tion, they strengthen the sovereign ; 
and that while a ministry may fall, 
the foundations of the throne are but 
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rendered more secure. It was in the 
very fact of transferring responsibility 
from the ministers to himself that 
Louis Philippe fell; with his own 
hands he removed the breakwater, 
which should have borne the force of 
the waves. Strong in will, and con- 
fident of his majority inthe chambers, 
he forgot France ! He forgot how little 
recorded votes of some two hundred 
mercenaries responded to the wants, 
the sympathies, and the sentiments of 
a great people. We have but to men- 
tion a fact, recorded by Lord Norman- 
by, toshow the utter rottenness of what 
assumed to be representative govern- 
ment. “ Of the majority of 222, I have 
no doubt there were at least 150 func- 
tionaries—a portion of them remov- 
able at pleasure. All depend upon the 
government equally for promotion, 
for more or less of facility and indul- 
gence in the exercise of their employ- 
ment.” “By the present manner of 
voting, each of these dependent crea- 
tures has to walk up one flight of steps 
to the tribune, and standing within a 
few paces of the Minister of the In- 
terior, with his eye fixed upon him, to 
place a vote either in a white or black 
urn, and then descend the opposite 
flight of steps and pass close by the 
minister on returning to his place.” 

The crown had virtually and de 
facto possessed itself of the govern- 
ment of the state; and with so little 
reserve—indeed, so little of decency 
had it assumed this supremacy, as to 
taunt, with phrases of insult, the mem- 
bers of the opposition, and all who 
followed them. Nothing can more 
palpably depict the insolence of this 
domination than the reply of M. Guizot 
to the demand for some pledge on the 
subject of reform, and especially as to 
the reduction of the number of place- 
men in the chamber. 

“Toutes les grandes Réformes, pres- 
que toutes, qui ont été operées en 
Angleterre l’ont été par les hommes mé- 
mes quilesavaient combattuesjusqu’au 
moment oi ils ont cru devoir les ac- 
complir.” Can any words more plainly 
declare that in all the seeming wis- 
dom of a prime minister the country 
must repose its needful confidence, not 
alone for the measures which are to 
benefit it, but for the season wherein 
they may be accorded. Assuming— 
what is far from the fact—that the case 
were so, indeed Lord Normanby men- 
tions how he had quoted for M. Guizot’s 
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information, on the very evening after 
this discussion, a long list of great 
measures, carried by those whose 
strenuous devotion had identified the 
names withthe acts ; but even assum- 
ing the case to be so, what could pos- 
sibly have been in worse taste than to 
base a principle upon the exceptional 
conduct of one great manin England, 
and upon whom history has yet to 
pronounce its verdict. 

His lordship only remarks at this 
place :—“ M. Guizot listens always un- 
willingly, if in fact he listens at all, to 
any thing tending to prove he has 
made a mistake.” 

“February 17. The reform banquet 
is to take place next Sunday. Twenty 
thousand national guardsare to accom- 
pany the banquetteers, unarmed, butin 
uniform. I thought the king well last 
night, butlow. He seemed at one time 
inclined to talk to me about the ban- 

uet, but I avoidedit. I could notsay I 
thought he was right; and it was no 
business of mine to say he was wrong.” 

We feel perfectly assured that his 
lordship was correct in this apprecia- 
tion of his position, but it will cer- 
tainly astonish those unaccustomed to 
the reserve of diplomacy to read how 

nardedly the ambassador maintained 

imself within the frontiers of his 
special functions ; and even though 
he saw the preparations for a fire, 
contenting himself with the know- 
ledge that he was only “a lodger.” 

n the 22nd of the same month he 
records :—‘‘Some whoremember 1830 
say, it is very like the first day of that 
period.” 

“February 23,6 P.M. So itis said 
the Guizot ministry is gone at last. 
If this were accomplished by any 
other means, I cannot say that there 
would be the slightest mixture in the 
feelings with which I regard the 
event. There was always a distrust 
of the king’s sincerity. There is no 


longer any believe in his sagacity, 
since he has been so blind to the 


signs of public opinion.” In these 
words we read how completely the 
monarch had canevennt his own 

sition by substituting himself and 

is own will to the act of a ministry. 
Had the question confined itself to 
the change of a set of advisers, the 
ery of “Down with Guizot” had never 
involved the safety of the crown ; but 
in total forgetfulness of what should 
constitute the very essence of par- 
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liamentary government, the king 
had usurped an amount of dictation 
which left the minister powerless ; 
but, at the same time, it was to cost 
the sovereign the heavy price of 
removing all the safeguard of his 
personal irresponsibility. To this 
accountability the nation now sum- 
moned him; and it was a day of 
victory for which he was lamentably 
unprepared. Let us proceed with the 
narrative :— 


‘*« The announcement of the dissolution 
of the Guizot cabinet was received with 
enthusiasm. The funds at once rose 
half per cent.; many of the barricades 
were destroyed by the people who had 
raised them; a considerable portion of 
Paris was spontaneously illuminated. 
Mobs proceeded to the houses of M. 
Thiers and M. Odillon Barrett, and 
others, cheering under the windows, as 
might occur in London before the resi- 
dence of any popular leaders upon a 
similar occasion. Up to this moment, 
all appeared calculated to inspire hopes 
that, the real cause of the discontent 
being removed, the town would again 
to-day resume its tranquillity; when 
an unexpected incident—a casualty, 
as it would almost seem—completely 
changed the face of affairs, and pro- 
duced events, the effects of which it is 
impossible not to foresee will long be 
felt throughout Europe. A mob of 
about a hundred and fifty, many of 
them armed, followed by a curious 
crowd, had been proceeding in different 
directions, requiring that the houses 
should be illuminated. They had suc- 
ceeded in this at the Ministére de la 
Justice, as I am told, and intended to 
require the same at the Ministére des 
Affaires Etrangeres, from which, how- 
ever, M. Guizot is said to have already 
removed himself. Upon the arrival of the 
crowd before the hotel, a single shot— 
by whom fired will, perhaps, never be 
ascertained, but coming from the direc- 
tion of the garden wall—broke the leg of 
the horse on which the major command- 
ing the detachment of the 14th regi- 
ment of the line was mounted. He 
immediately, without the slighest notice, 
gave an order to fire a volley into the 
crowd, which had been collected before 
the hotel. It is stated that no less than 
fifty-two people, many of them women 
and children, were killed or wounded. 
An English gentleman, Mr. Henry 
Fitzroy, who was walking quietly along 
on the other side of the Boulevards, told 
me that some fell on each side of him. 
The crowd immediately dispersed into 
the different quarters of Paris, from 
which they had been collected, shouting 
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‘Vengeance!’ and ‘Treachery!’ The 
barricades were reconstructed, new ones 
were formed in various parts of Paris, 
and when morning came, it found the 
whole population in the greatest state of 
exasperation. Many of the middle 
classes, who had hitherto remained quiet, 
became indignant at this, which, at first 
sight, was supposed to have been a mas- 
sacre ordered by superior authority. 
Some attributed it to M. Guizot, who, 
however, I have reason to believe, had 
nothing whatever todo with it, and was 
not even there. Others, unfortunately, 
openly ascribed what they termed trea- 
chery tothe king. From the very 
beginning of this disastrous affair, the 
misfortune has been that as offence was 
taken at the king’s speech, and as it was 
generally believed that the words were 
his own, the disposition has been to 
attribute every unpopular act to his 
Majesty personally; and this incident 
occurring in the interval, after the dis- 
missal of his ministers, increased the 
exasperation against the king, and ren- 
dered any arrangement difficult.” 


Here, again, do we see how the 
king stands personally distinctly for- 
ward as the responsible actor, the sole 
individual whose wishes and inten- 
tions stand opposed to the sympathies 


of the nation. The king abdicates ; an 
attempt to proclaim a regency by the 
Duchess of Orleans in favour of the 


Count de Paris is at first coldly re- 
ceived, then abandoned ; and at last a 
Provisional Government formed ; and 
the last extract from the noble lord’s 
journal says—“ One cannot believe 
that a great nation like this can per- 
manently submit to the dictation of a 
few low demagogues. Louis Philippe’s 
reign, however, has so completely de- 
moralized public feeling, there is now 
nothing to look to.” When the mob 
carried away the throne from the 
Tuilleries to-day, they said they did so 
because he had stolen it. Nor was 
the unhappy man spared insult in 
these last sad moments. Ashestepped 
into the carriage that was to convey 
him from the ‘Tuileries, a “strong 
Legitimist, whose name I will not 
mention, closed the door, and bowed. 
The king thanked him, and the 
other replied—‘ Pas du tout, il ya dix- 
sept ans que — ce jour.” To 
utter the insolence at such a moment 
was rank cowardice, and no more. 
Lord Normanby very clearly shows 
that the regency of the Duchess ot 
Orleans was lost by the vacillation 
and worse than vacillation, of Lamar- 
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tine. He had given a distinct and 
formal pledge to support that measure 
in the chamber ; but when the try- 
ing moment arrived, and when, from 
the very character of the man, a 
touching allusion to her who stood 
there a “princess, a widow, and a 
mother,” might have been expected 
from him. He sat with his head buried 
in his hands ; and, on being urged to 
speak, only replied, “Je ne parlerai 
pas tant que cette femme y restera.” 
‘My informantsaw there was nothing 
to be expected from him.” 

Let us, however, do him the justice 
to acknowledge, that in the eventful 
days which immediately followed, he 
rendered inestimable services to France 
and to the world. There was a period 
in which the very turn of a straw 
might have revived all the terrible 
scenes of the great revolution. It was 
a chance musket-shot, fired by an un- 
known hand, that decided the fortune 
of a dynasty, and now one voice that 
should cry out, “La guillotine,” might 
have been the signal for death to thou- 
sands. The boldness of declaring 
abolition of death punishment for 
political offences was a noble and a 
splendid triumph, and to accord the 
full praise to the act, we must recall 
the moment in which it was dared. 
We cannot, nor is there need that we 
should, follow the narrative of those 
tremendous events—that moving pa- 
norama of bloodshed and conflict, 
dashed with its terrible atrocities, or 
relieved by touches of noble and 
generous heroism. The story is too 
recent for any of us to have forgotten 
every detail that marked it. the 
testimony of M. Dupont de lEure, 
who had assisted at the scenes of the 
“ Convention,” they had overcome 
greater dangers in the first sixty hours 
than had marked its whole duration.” 

It will be in the recollection of 
most of our readers that the Repeal 
party in Ireland, and others whose 
views extended beyond that measure, 
eagerly seized upon the events occur- 
ing in Paris, to proffer their sympa- 
thies with the cause of revolution, 
and to induce, if they might, the 
members of the Provisional Govern- 
ment to utter something which might 
be construed as a pledge to assist 
Ireland to achieve independence. 
There cannot be a doubt, that the 
very gravest perils might have arisen 
to us at home, had any (the least) 
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encouragement been given to this 
movement; and Lord Normanby ex- 
erted himself actively to impress upon 
Lamartine the importance of dealing 
boldly and decisively with the deputa- 
tion. It was, above all, essential that 
the reply to the address should be 
delivered by Lamartine, and not b 
Ledru Rollin, whose sympathies with 
Irish disaffection were well known. 
We were not of those who concurred 
with the Marquis of Normanby in his 
Irish administration, more than once 
have we expressed our dissent from 
the principles of that rule ; but we 
have no hesitation in declaring, that 
had it not been for the guarantees 
the character of his administration 
afforded, it is more than likely henever 
would have succeeded in influencing 
Lamartine to adopt the wise course 
he took. 

“M. Lamartine,” says he, “used some 
civil expressions as to being more 
willing, from recollections of the past, 
to take my opinion about Ireland 
than theirs.’ Upon this occasion, 
therefore, Lord Normanby’s services 
were highly valuable, and he certainly 
exerted them with equal zeal and 
ability. An expression of vague or 
uncertain meaning, a phrase which 
might have borne a double, or even 
doubtful interpretation, would readily 
have been caught up to imply sympa- 
thy with Irish wrongs ; but Lord 
Normanby never ceased to insis 
that every word should be we 
weighed, and that not a particle of 
hope should be thrown out, that 
France meant to adopt or to aid the 
cause of Irish insurrection. 

“M. Lamartine mentioned to me, 
this day, that he had settled to re- 
ceive the Irish deputation on Monda 
next. He had already seen Mr. Smit 
O’Brien, and told him distinctly that 
he and his friends must not expect 
the slightest support, or encourage- 
ment of any kind, from the French 
government.” He again repeated to 
me the substance of the answer he 
meant to make to them—* That the 
French Government was on terms of 
perfect amity with England ; that it 
desired to continue so ; and, therefore, 
to deserve it, that the general rule 
not to interfere in any way with the 
internal concern of other countries, 
was here peculiarly — That 
if France abstained from meddlin 
with international affairs, with whic 
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she had no business, still more would 
she decline to do so between any two 
a in one country, and would re- 
use to pronounce any opinion upon 
these disputes.” If the words actually 
spoken afterwards did not completely 
tally with these, there was that 
amount of discouragement to these 
disloyal men, that showed “ Lamar- 
tine had kept his promise with me.” 

We have not space to enter upon 
the narrative of that network of in- 
trigue, falsehood, incapacity, and dis- 
honesty, which marked the days of 
the Provisional Government—days un- 
signalized by a single trait that could 
give hope to the cause of order, or the 
prosperity of France. Corruption, ve- 
nality, and distrust on every hand, soon 
disposed the country to lament the 
past, and to see that in ne the 
faults of one government, t had 
precipitated themselves into the far 
deeper and greater evils of the worst 
of all rules—the “ DESPOTISM OF 
CHANCE.” 

“T have watched,” says Lord Nor- 
manby, “the conduct of those who are 
now in power for the last few months; 
and I do not believe they possess any 
one redeeming quality; nor if they 
remain can I foresee - other check 
or limit to the mischief they are doing, 


except their official incapacity or por- 


tending weakness.” 

The best of these men was unques- 
tionably Lamartine, and yet let the 
following portrait—faithfully painted, 
as we believe it to be—show how mo- 
derately did the man respond to the 
emergency. “M. Lamartine is fond of 
aa figures, and not long ago com- 

himself with a para tonnerre; 

ut his real affinity with the elements 

might be more accurately described as 

of quite an opposite character. Never 

before did a more obtrusive, brilliant 

“ feu-follet” dazzle and delude the re- 
gular course of a grave debate.” 

How heartily do we concurin thisap- 
poe ofamere phrasemonger! and 

ow thoroughly sympathise with the 
exclamation of. one of the mob, who, 
utterly wearied out by his high-sound- 
ing platitudes, exclaimed, “ Assez, 
assez de Lyre comme ga ! e inter- 
ruption was infinitely better than the 
speech it so summarily brought to a 
conclusion. 

Of Louis Napoleon, Lord Norman- 
by’s mention is naturally brief and 
guarded; and we find the very signi~. 
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ficant allusion to his appearance in the 
chamber. The question had been, as to 
the exclusion, as candidates for the 
Presidency, of all individuals whose 
families had ever reigned in France. 
He mounted the tribune, to say a few 
words, becoming in themselves, yet, 
perhaps, too modest for his position. 

e found no indulgence in the assem- 
bly. M. Anthony Thouret, whose 
own style hardly qualified him for a 
critic, somewhat brutally exclaimed, 
“ After what we have seen, the amend- 
ment of exclusion is unnecessary.” 

We are reminded by the incidents 
of one far inferior in importance, it is 
true, but not less pointed in its appli- 
cation. When O’Connell, replying to 
the epithet of “dangerous” used to- 
wards him by D’Israeli, exclaimed, 
“The honourable gentleman is quite 
safe; nobody will ever call him a dan- 
gerous man !” 

Lord Normanby’s comment on the 
“incident” is remarkable. Whatever 
defects the refined taste of Citizen 
Thouret might find in the expressions, 
Louis Napoleon certainly showed the 
or sa of some qualities which may 

of more general application ; I mean 
the self-possession and sang froid with 
which he bore the ungenerous usage ; 
he neither appeared “irritated nor 
disconcerted.’ 

These volumes close with the elec- 
tion for the presidency, and a brief re- 
trospect of the annus mirabilis which 
had just drawn to a conclusion. We 
have already remarked that the noble 
author had attempted an achievement 
full of difficulty and peril; and now, 
after a careful perusal of his work, we 
are bound to acknowledge that he has 
acquitted himself not only with ability, 
but with what, in the circumstance, 
was infinitely more difficult, great de- 
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licacy and moderation. While frankly 
criticizing many of the acts of those 
whose intimacy and even confidence 
he enjoyed, his remarks are ever cha- 
racterized by a generous consideration 
of all the difficulties of the situation 
they were placed in, while he also 
makesevery allowance, not only for es 
dura, but the novitas regni; nor is 
there throughout the work one ex- 
yression unbecoming the high station 
ne himself enjoyed. 

Equally modest is he as to the ser- 
vices he rendered to the cause of Eu- 
ropean peace and tranquillity, though 
a very cursory glance at the pages of 
his journal will show how inseparably 
was the thought present with him 
that the natural impulses of a republic 
would inevitably tend to a propagand- 
ism. Indeed, unaccredited, as for six 
months he was at Paris—an ambassa- 
dor only by tradition, since there was 
not, until August, any regular govern- 
ment to which he could besaid to beac- 
credited—it was still mainly by the in- 
fluence of his wise counsels, the hope- 
ful assurances he gave, too, of English 
sympathy, if the destinies of the coun- 
try eal be properly directed, and 
the equal certainty that any plans of 
invasion would call down upon France 
the united force of Europe ;—by these 
was he mainly instrumental in deciding 
the rulers of the period to adopt that 
pacificpolicy,any deviation from which 
would as plunged the whole civilized 
world into war. So far, therefore, has 
he done the state good service; and, 
fresh as werise from reading the terrible 
events of those days, we cannot but 
record our gratitude to him who stayed 
the course of the pestilence, and ar- 
rested the most dire of all the conse- 
quences of a “ Year of Revolution.” 


LIVINGSTONE’S MISSIONARY TRAVELS.* 


Ir is not often that the spectacle is 
resented to us of the public waiting 
: a book. What we are commtinnal 
te see is a book waiting for the 
public. Celebrity usually comes to 
an author through his work. This 
work is celebrated because of its 


author. A discoverer had escaped 
the common lot of African enterprise, 
and appeared in London with a new 
territory in his portfolio. The world 
of London, and of the British empire, 
was content to stand on tip-toe some 
six months or so, until the successful 
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‘adventurer had time to arrange and 
print the material in his hands. 

We are far from wishing to be un- 
derstood as insinuating that it was any 
part of the author’s plan to hold the 
public in suspense, to stimulate a 
curiosity and minister to an excite- 
ment which might swell the sale or 
enhance the popularity of the pro- 
mised volume. No artificial stimulus 
was needed to raise the number of 
copies “subscribed” by the trade in 
anticipation of the expected demand 
to the enormous amount it actually 
reached. An honest and healthy 
curiosity the author was above still 
further tantalizing. From thefirst day 
he arrived in his native land, he freely 
and openly communicated whatever 
could be conveyed by word of mouth, 
to the various scientific bodies of the 
pee, by them to be afforded the 
widest publicity ; and so copious and 
unreserved were his revelations, that 
an unprincipled use appears to have 
been made of his candour, by thestring- 
ing of theseparate and fragmentary de- 
tails into a continuous narrative, pur- 
porting to be the genuine, though 


| relation of the explorer him- 


self. Through these channels—namely, 
by means of the author’s own public 
discourses, and the spurious summary 
of them, we were, to a certain extent, 
prepared with a sketch-map of his 
route, and had got beforehand an idea 
of the general amount of geographical, 
ethnological, and scientificinformation 
to be expected in the final publication. 

But it is not in this way a wonder- 
seeking public is to be put off. A 
thirst, once excited, will and must 
be slaked. If the surface-water be 
dried up, men will sink through the 
hardest strata for a supply. The 
expectations of the world, baffled 
in one quarter, were directed into 
another channel; and—the main 
features of the expected work being 
already partially disclosed—a novelty 
of style and treatment was looked to 
—perhaps a romantic, perhaps an en- 
thusiastic, or even fanatical element 
—which should afford fresh aliment 
to a jaded interest, and redeem the 
novelty from the disparagement of 
having been to any extent forestalled. 

Under this disadvantage Dr. Liv- 
ingstone’s book has been destined to 
labour. The freedom with which the 
curiosity of the public was fed madeits 
taste fastidious. Having familiarized 
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itself with the traveller, it thought it- 
self entitled to look for the hero or 
the saint. The incidents having be- 
come known, the style of the narra- 
tive was expected to lend a new co- 
louring to familiar features; and 
something of a personal interest was 
looked to to supersede that derived 
from mere topographical and enthno- 
graphical details. tn this respect, how- 
ever, the reader has been fated to meet 
with disappointment. The same plain- 
ness, simplicity, and unstudied truth- 
fulness which individualize the man- 
ners of the man himself in public and 
private, have stamped his book, and 
sealed as genuine what might, with a 
very little adventitious aid, have been 
exquisitely heightened up for an over- 
strained curiosity. 

The result has only been what 
might have been expected. No sa- 
crifice was ever made at the shrine of 
truth, that did not redound to the 
advantage of the offerer. Exactly in 
proportion as Dr. Livingstone has 
scorned the adventitious arts of the 
mere book-maker, has he uncon- 
sciously succeeded in gaining the 
sympathy and appreciation of read- 
ers of true taste and feeling. Many 
instances of carelessness, some mis- 
takes, much ruggedness, the mi- 
crometer of the critic may read off 
upon these pages; but the candid 
eye recognizes, and recognizes with 
satisfaction, an unanticipated charm, 
the charm of a plain, downright, 
unaffected Christian simplicity, which 
will not be seduced into being false 
to itself or to the reader. We 
may follow our author—we see this 
at a glance—with the same confi- 
dence into the grandest speculations 
and the minutest particulars. He 
will never flatter us, or favour us with 
a piece of fine writing, even at our 
utmost need. But he will take us 
familiarly and frankly by the hand, 
and lead us along with him ; relieving 
the monotony of the journey by words, 
thoughts, and descriptions, for the 
most part singularly concise, often im- 
poumuane by a happy spirit of genial 

umour, and animated throughout by 
a quiet intensity, finely indicative of 
the man’s character, and carrying 
with them a sort of earnest that there 
lie in the path before him achieve- 
ments still more conspicuous than any 
he has yet accomplished. 

It is unders that the traveller, 
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having seen his work fairly through 
the press, and now furnished by Go- 
vernment with ample means, is about 
to set forth once morein the path of ex- 
ploration, taking in his way the Court 
of Lisbon, with a view to opening the 
channels of communication with the 
interior of South Central Africa on 
the east and west—both of them in 
the hands of the Portuguese—once for 
all to the enterprise of the world. 

In the year 1852, Sir Roderick 
Murchison, in his presidential address 
to the Royal Geographical Society, 
promulgated a theory respecting the 
physical conformation of the African 
continent, which was asremarkable for 
its boldness at the time, as for the 
striking verification it was to receive 
three years afterwards. His words 
were these :— 

**Such as South Africa is now, such 
have been her main features during 
countless past ages, anterior to the crea- 
tion of the human race. For the old 
rocks which form her outer fringe, un- 
questionably circled round an interior 
marshy or lacustrine country, in which 
the Dicynodon flourished, at a time when 
not a single animal was similar to any 
living thing which now inhabits the sur- 
face of our globe. The present central 
and meridian zone of waters, whether 
lakes or marshes, extending from Lake 
Tchad to Lake Ngami, with hippopotami 
on their banks, are therefore but the 
great modern residual geographical phe- 
nomena of those of a mesozoicage. The 
differences, however, between the geo- 
logical past of Africa and her present 
state, areenormous. Since that prime- 
val time, the lands have been much ele- 
vated above the sea-level—eruptive 
rocks piercing in parts through them; 
d rents and defiles have been sud- 
denly formed in the subtending ridges 
through which some rivers escape out- 

wards. 


‘* Travellers will eventually ascertain 
whether the basin-shaped structure, 
which is here announced as having been 
the great feature of the most ancient, as 
it is of the actual geography of South 
Africa (i.e. from primeval times to the 
eo day), does, or does not, extend 

to Northern Africa. Looking at that 
much broader portion of the continent, 
we have some reason to surmise that the 
higher mountains also form, in a general 
sense, its flanks only.”—P. cxxiii. Pre- 
sident’s Address, Royal Geographical So- 
ciety, 1852. 

This theo 


of the President of the 
Geographi 


Society was not known 


to the author of the travels before us 
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at the time he was making himself 
acquainted, by personal observation, 
with the physical structure of South 
Central Africa in 1855. He had 
made some startling, and to himself 
inexplicable discoveries. A small river, 
called theLotembwa, far in the interior, 
prong through a lake, was found to 
ow two ways—that is, out of the lake 
at both sides. Here, then, was the 
watershed of the country ; but this 
point was not more than 4,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, whereas 
the hills, both to the westward and 
eastward of this, near the coast, were 
considerably higher. He ascertained 
that the river-systems of the region 
passed into two main drains, flowing 
north and south,—that to the north 
reaching the Atlantic ocean, on the 
west, as the Congo ; that to the south 
finding its way to the Indian ocean, 
on the east, as the Zambesi. This 
great central river-system flowed, he 
saw, not from among elevated moun- 
tains, but through vast plains, nearly 
level,—the general course of the wa- 
ters being from the sides towards the 
centre. But, although Dr. Livingstone 
had perceived that the energy of vol- 
canic action, exhibiting itse lel 
with the line of coast, had tilted up 
the lateral rocks so as to form a sort 
of barrier, it had not occurred to him 
to collect and generalize all the phe- 
nomena into on2 simple theory, which 
should explain not only the lacustrine 
features of the interior, but also the 
filling up, by the trap rocks, of the 
great valley, and the occurrence of 
angular fragments of the older sedi- 
mentary strata therein over extensive 
areas. e manof science and the man 
of observation have now resolved the 
problem between them. The interior 
of South Central Africa is a trough, 
or basin, originally deeper than it is at 
present, and probably the bed of an 
extensive lake system, now, and for 
a series of ages past, in process of ele- 
vation, and, as it rises, draining awa 
the waters of the interior emel 
those huge rents and fissures, which 
have been formed by the convulsions 
accompanying its upheaval. 

At the same time, these discoveries, 
however interesting to the man of 
science, would be of little concern to 
the general reader, were it not that 
on the physical structure of the conti- 
nent depend the prospects of social 
and moral development throughout 
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that vast region, so surprisingly open- 
ed to view in the volume before us. 
Had Central Africa been—what geo- 
graphers had always assumed it to be 
—an arid region, lost inwardly among 
lofty mountains, there had been little 
or no hopes for the settler or the mis- 
sionary ; barbarism would have in- 
trenched itself within the defences of 
nature, and defied alike the Chris- 
tianity and the civilization that in- 
—f it. It was left for the conspi- 
cuous courage, endurance, sagacity, 
and devotedness of one man to over- 
throw an ideal barrier, and open a 
new field for human enterprise and 
human philanthropy to all succeeding 
generations. 

The great exploratory journey of 
Dr. Livingstone may be said to have 
commenced at Cape Town, in June, 
1852. For several years previous he 
had been schooling, as it may be call- 
ed, for the final enterprise ; and, be- 
fore he set forth, was intimately ac- 
quainted with the language, manners, 
habits, and creeds of many of the 
tribes of the interior, as well as tho- 
roughly seasoned to the hardships and 
dangers of a missionary life. His 
original object was confined to pushing 
the missionary station of Kolobeng 
still further into the interior ; and, 
had he found a convenient and salu- 
brious spot in the region bordering on 
Lake i, it is probable that he 
and his family would have been, up to 
this day, stationary among the tribes 
of that region. But great things were 
to be accomplished. Sickness had 
overtaken them; treachery had 
threatened their lives and plundered 
them of their property. It was evi- 
dent that, with females and children 
the perils of the situation could not 
be encountered. The missionary’s 
determination was taken. He led his 
family back to the Cape, shipped them 
off for England, and set forth alone 
upon his mission. Not a single word 
escapes the intrepid explorer indica- 
tive of what his feelings and those of 
the companions and sweeteners of his 
pilgrimage up to that hour were, at 
the trying moment of separation,—a 
separation which was destined to con- 
tinue for five years. No display of 
sentiment finds its way into a single 
page of the book ; and we cannot but 
admire the stern self-abnegation of 
the man who can pass over such heart- 
rending scenes as must have marked 
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the final parting, without any attempt 
to enlist the reader's sympathies in 
what is beside the purpose of his 
travel. 

An important discovery had been 
made by Dr. Livingstone on his pre- 
vious journey towards the north. 
The river Leeambye, or Zambesi, 
marked by the Portuguese on their 
maps as rising far to the north-east, 
was touched upon in the interior, 
nearly north of Kolobeng, as a noble, 
deep, navigable stream, of some three 
hundred yards in width in the dry 
season. This main artery formed a 
guide to the progress of subsequent 
exploration. The city of Linyanti 
the capital town of the tribe calle 
the Makololo, situated on the Chobe, 
not far from its confluence with the 
Zambesi, was the first point to be 
reached ; and here, accordingly, we 
find the missionary, in March, 1853, 
making what use he could of the good 
offices of the young chief, Sekeletu, to 
render himself thoroughly master of 
the peculiarities, features, and re- 
sources of the country, as well as of 
the manners and minds of the popu- 
lation. This expedition he Seas un- 
dertaken rather for the purpose of 
establishing that capital as a startin 
point, than from any idea that it coul 
possibly itself be made a centre of 
missionary operations. The country 
was unhealthy, and the European 
constitution was unequal to encounter 
the fever of the district ; but, as he 
advanced into the interior, he became 
gradually aware of the peculiar cha- 
racter of the country before him, so 
unlike what he had been led to anti- 
cipate. He saw plainly that if he 
could get a footing in any place where 
the climate was even commonly salu- 
brious, with such fertility and such 
water transit as were revealing them- 
selves on every side, an immense field 
would be open, not to missionary en- 
terprise alone, but also to commercial 
speculation. To push on was accord- 
ingly his paramount object ; at first, 
chiefly for the purpose just indicated ; 
at times, perhaps, with the exploratory 
element uppermost—an occasional re- 
versal of object extremely easy to be 
understood, and very readily to be par- 
doned, under the exciting and unpre- 
cedented circumstances of the case. 

For reasons which do not appear 
either very clear or very cogent, Dr. 
Livingstone decided on ascending in- 
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stead of descending the Leeambye ; 
and accordingly set forth from Lin- 
yanti in company with Sekeletu and 
about 160 attendants. The habits of 
the chief are amusingly described. 


**Sekeletu is always accompanied by 
his own Mopato, a number of young 
men of his own age. When he sits down 
they crowd around him; those who are 
nearest eat out of the same dish, for the 
Makololo chiefs pride themselves on eat- 
ing with their people. He eats a little, 
then beckons his neighbours to partake. 
When they have done so, he perhaps 
beckons to some one at a distance to 
take a share; that person starts forward, 
seizes the pot, and removes it to his own 
companions. The comrades of Sekeletu, 
wishing to imitate him in riding on my 
old horse, leaped on the backs of a 
number of half-broken Batoka oxen as 
they ran, but, having neither saddle 
nor bridle, the number of tumbles they 
met with was a source of much amuse- 
ment to the rest. 

‘*When we arrived at any village, 
the women all turned out to lulliloo 
their chief. Their shrill voices, to 
which they give a tremulous sound by 
a quick motion of the tongue, peal forth 
‘Great lion!’ ‘Great chief!’ ‘Sleep, 
my lord!’ &c. The men utter similar 
salutations; and Sekeletu receives all 
with becoming indifference. After a 
few minutes’ conversation and telling 
the news, the head man of the village, 
who is almost always a Makololo, rises, 
and brings forth a number of large pots 
of beer. Calabashes, being used as 
drinking-cups, are handed round, and 
as many as can partake of the beverage 
do so, grasping the vessels so eagerly 
that they are in danger of being 
broken.” 


As far as the waters of the Leeam- 
bye lay in the travellers’ course, it was 
their delight, as well as advantage, to 
avail themselves of them. Thirty- 
three canoes were chartered for the 
occasion. Dr. Livingstone’s fragile 
skiff was skilfully handled by six 
rowers—Sekeletu’s, by ten. “It was 
beautiful,” observes the missionary, 
“to see them (the Makalaka) skim- 
ming along so quickly, and keeping 
the time so well.” In everything ap- 
pertaining to the water they have the 
advantage of the Makololo, who can- 
not prevent them from running races 
with each other, dashing ne at 
full speed, and endangering the lives 
of the landsmen, who are many of 
them unable to swim. 


*¢ We proceeded rapidly up the river, 
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and I felt the pleasure of looking on 
lands which had never been seen by an 
European before. The river is, indeed, 
a magnificent one, often more than a 
mile broad, and adorned with many 
islands of from three to five miles in 
length. Both islands and banks are 
covered with forest, and most of the 
trees on the brink of the water send 
down roots from their branches like 
the banian, or Ficus Indica. The islands 
at a little distance seem great, rounded 
masses of sylvan vegetation reclining 
on the bosom of the glorious stream. 
The beauty of the scenery of some of 
the islands is greatly increased by the 
date-palm, with its gracefully curved 
fronds and refreshing light-green colour, 
near the bottom of the picture, and the 
lofty palmyra towering far above, and 
casting its feathery foliage against a 
cloudless sky. It being winter, we had 
the strange colouring on the banks 
which many parts of African landscape 
assume.” 

Ascending the stream on this royal 
rogress, as it might be called, having 
een the first visit of the chief to this 

portion of his dominions, they came, at 
about 16° 6’ South Latitude, upon an 
extended valley, bearing a remarkable 
resemblance to the valley of the Nile. 
This is the true Barotse valley. The 
banks spread out till they are twenty 
or thirty miles apart. For nearly 100 
miles the Leeambye gently winds 
through the middle of this space, 
which is inundated annually by its 
overflow. The villages are built on 
mounds, as they are in Egypt. The 
soil is wonderfully fertile. Two crops 
are raised within the year. The 
Barotse say, “Here hunger is not 
known.” Were this region of easy 
access, it would be, in a sense, a ait 
field for European enterprise. But it 
is too far up on the Leeambye to be 
easily reached. From the western 
coast some Portuguese had already 

netrated as far as the Barotse val- 
ey at the time Dr. Livingstone visited 
it; but this was after he had first 
struck upon the Leeambye in its cen- 
tral course further down. 

At the same time, the main object 
of the enterprise, namely, to fix the 
site of a permanent missionary sta- 
tion, was not accomplished. To esta- 
blish friendly relations in a salubrious 
position seemed impossible. There 


were two courses open to the traveller. 
He might return the way he came, 
netrate to 
and reach 


or he might attempt to 
the coast to the westwar 
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the Portuguese settlement of St. Paul 
de Loanda. 

‘* Believing,” he says, ‘‘ that it was my 
duty to devote some portion of my life to 
these (to me at least) very confiding and 
affectionate Makololo, I resolved to follow 
out the second part of my plan, though I 
had failed in accomplishing the first. The 
Leeba seemed to come from the N. and 
by W., or N.N.W.; so, having an old 
Portuguese map, which pointed out the 
Coanza as rising from the middle of the 
continent in 9° s. lat., I thought it pro- 
bable that, when we had ascended the 
Leeba (from 14° 11’) two or three de- 

, we should then be within one hun- 
dred and twenty miles of the Coanza, 
and find no difficulty in following it 
down to the coast near Loanda. This 
was the logical deduction, but, as is 
the case with many a plausible theory, 
one of the premises was decidedly defec- 
tive.”’ 

In fact, the Coanzaisnot to be found 
in that part of the country at all. 

Here, then, commenced a series of 
difficulties—difficulties to have sur- 
mounted which proves our author to 
have possessed powers of body and of 
mind, perseverance, courage, strength, 
and judgment, such as few adventurers 
have ever displayed, and which ex- 
hibit him as the man fitted by nature 
and education to achieve great things. 
Nor must we omit to pay a just tri- 
bute to the qualities of the poor 
savages who accompanied him in 
this memorable expedition, and shared 
histrials, difficulties, anddangers. Dr. 
Livingstone was at the mercyot the Ma- 
kololo during the whole of it. He had 
but the one weapon of defence—Truth— 


avr acriwy aracwy. 


Hehadnosinister or concealed object 
toaceomplish ; he had nothing to gain 
at the expense of these people. He 
frankly avowed his intentions, and 
called upon them to further them. 
The result proved that open and above- 
board dealing has its effect even upon 
the barbarous tribes of Central Africa. 
Black men, who had never seen the 
white man before, now exhibited them- 
selves ready and willing to accord him 
the supremacy belonging to his race ; 
and the spectacle which has been so 
often exhibited on a great scale, was 
here repeated in the case of the intrepid 
missionary leading by his single will 
a chieftain and his tribe along the 
path which was to open up for them- 
selves for the first time a communi- 
cation with the world. 
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The journey from Nariele, at the 
head of the Barotse valley, to Loanda, 
was a mistake. Nothing was gained 
by it to compensate for the unparal- 
leled sufferings and difficulties it en- 
tailed. The idea of there being a 
downward-flowing stream to the west- 
ward led to this error. Nevertheless, 
a line has now been traced across the 
course of several streams passing to 
the northward, with an ultimate 
westerly flow, which may form a base 
for subsequent exploration in that 
region of Central Africa. The newly- 
opened country has been brought into 
contact with the extreme limits of the 
Portuguese settlement on the western 
coast, and the semi-diameter of the 
continent ascertained, from the centre 
to the Atlantic. A portion of this 
country is proved to be at present un- 
fitted for the purposes of civilized 
life ; but its fertility is amazing, and 
many of its characteristic features 
are interesting and important to the 
naturalist and the philosopher. From 
the moment the traveller fell into 
the track of the slave-trade, and ap- 
proached the confines of civilized life, 
he became the victim of every species 
of extortion ; and he and his com- 
panions arrived at Loanda stripped 
of everything in the way of property 
they had possessed when they set 
forth. Victims to cupidity, dispirited 
by the hositility of successive tribes, 
and reduced to the last extremity by 
sickness and fatigue, they arrived 
at Loanda in a pitiable condition. 
Here, indeed, they were in some 
measure compensated for their suffer- 
ings. The kindness of the Portuguese 
was extreme ; and ina short time both 
the whitevisitor andthe black strangers 
had recovered from the effects of their 
pee journey. Here, too, the Ma- 

<ololo exhibited qualities which would 

have done credit to a higher civiliza- 
tion. Having been stripped of all 
they possessed, and finding themselves 
penniless where money was the only 
medium through which the necessaries 
of life could be procured, they set them- 
selves at once to work to earn their 
livelihood, and cheerfully hired them- 
selves to the captain of a vessel in the 
port to discharge coals at a rate lower 
than labour could be obtained for in 
the place. 

It would now have been easy for 
Dr. Livingstone to have pursued his 
own course, and dismi the atten- 
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dants whose services could be of no 
further use. His natural course would 
have been by either to the Ca 
or to England. He had much to tell, 
much to be proud of. A great feat 
had been performed. His health had 
suffered. A dangerous and pestilen- 
tial country lay behind him—before 
him was health, ease, celebrity, and his 
family ; but, though he had arrived 
among friends, Ais friends were in the 
midst of strangers. The rude but 
faithful companions who had contri- 
buted to his success, and who, under 
the guidance of his superior mind, had 
surmounted so many obstacles, were 
now in theirturn at his mercy. There 
was no choice for them. They must 
return the way they came. Was he 
to desert them ? 

He did not hesitate a moment. The 
tedious and perilous journey was 
once more to be performed. His steps 
were to be retraced from the ocean to 
the centre. His bones should whiten 
on the plains of the wilderness, or 
Linyanti should be reached, and his 
trust discharged. The noble deter- 
mination is made without e. 
There is no attempt to display the 
actas a pieceof heroism. Itis even stu- 
diously covered up and concealed in 
a veil of minor considerations. The 
cursory reader has his attention drawn 
from the motives to the incidents 
and details, not ostensibly springing 
from them. This, we repeat, is one 
of the leading charms of the book 
before us ; and our perception of the 
author’s unaffected and unconscious 
modesty in such personal matters im- 
mensely increases our confidence in 
his statements when he has no check 
upon him, and we are obliged to take 
him at his word. 

On the 27th of July, 1855, the re- 
turning party arrived at the town of 
Libonta, after a two years’ absence, 
and were received with the liveliest 
demonstrations of joy. 

‘The women came forth to meet us, 
making their curious dancing gestures, 
and loud lulliloos. Some carried a mat 
and stick, in imitation of a spear and 
shield. Others rushed forward and kissed 
the hands and cheeks of the different 
persons of their acquaintance among us, 
raising such a dust that it was quite a 
relief to get the men assembled and sit- 
ting with proper African decorum in the 
kotla. e were looked upon as men 
risen from the dead, for the most skilful 
of their diviners had pronounced us to 
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have perished long ago. After many ex. 
pressions of joy at meeting, I arose, and, 
thanking them, explained the causes of 
our long delay, but left the report to be 
made by their own countrymen. For. 
merly I had been the chief speaker, now 
I would leave the task of speaking to 
them. Pitsane then delivered a speech 
of upwards of an hour in length, giving 
a highly flattering picture of the whole 
journey, of the kindness of the white 
men in general, and of Mr. Gabriel in 
particular. He concluded by saying 
that I had done more for them than 
they expected ; that I had not only open- 
ed up a path for them to the other white 
men, but conciliated all the chiefs along 
the route. The oldest man present fose, 
and answered this speech, and, among 
other things, alluded to the disgust I 
felt at the Makololo for engaging in 
marauding expeditions against Lechula- 
tebe and Sebolamakwaia, of which we 
had heard from the first persons we met, 
and which my companions most ener- 
getically denounced as ‘mashue hela,’ 
entirely bad. He entreated me not to 
lose heart, but to reprove Sekeletu as my 
child. Another old man followed with 
the same entreaties. The following day 
we observed as our thanksgiving to God 
for his goodness in bringing us all back 
in safety to our friends. My men decked 
themselves out in their best, and I found 
that, although their goods were finished, 
they had managed to save suits of Euro- 
pean clothing, which, being white, with 
their red caps, gave them rather a dash- 
ing appearance. They tried to walk 
like the soldiers they had seen in Loan- 
da, and called themselves my ‘braves’ 
(batlabani). During the service they 
all sat with their guns over their shoul- 
ders, and excited the unbounded admi- 
ration of the women and children. I 
addressed them all on the goodness of 
God in preserving us from all the dan- 
gers of strange tribes and disease. We 
had a similar service in the afternoon. 
The men gave us two fine oxen for 
slaughter, and the women supplied us 
abundantly with milk, meal, and but- 
ter. It was all quite gratuitous, and I 
felt ashamed that I could make no re- 
turn. My men explained the total ex- 
penditure of our means, and the Libon- 
tese answered gracefully, ‘It does not 
matter; you have opened a path for us, 
and we shall have sleep.’ Strangers 
came flocking from a distance, and sel- 
dom empty-handed. Their presents I 
distributed amongst my men. 


‘** Our progress down the Barotse val- 
ley was just like this. Every village 
gave us an ox, and sometimes two. The 
people were wonderfully kind. I felt, 
and still feel, most deeply grateful, and 
tried to benefit them in the only way I 
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gould, by imparting the knowledge of 
that Saviour, who can comfort and sup- 
them in the time of need; and my 
yer is, that he may send his 
t to instruct them and lead them 
jnto his kingdom. Even now, I ear- 
nestly long to return, and make some 
recompense to them for their kindness. 
Inpassing them on our way tothe north, 
their liberality might have been sup- 
to be influenced by the hope of re- 
payment on our return, for the white 
man’s land is imagined to be the source 
of every ornament they prize most. But 
though we set out from Loanda with a 
considerable quantity of goods, hoping 
both to pay our way through the stingy 
Chiboque, and to make presents to the 
kind Balonda, and still more generous 
Makololo, the many delays caused by 
sickness made us expend all my stock, 
and all the goods my men procured by 
their own labour at Loanda, and we re- 
turned to the Makololo as poor as when 
we set out. Yet no distrust was shown, 
and my poverty did not lessen my influ- 
ence. They saw that I had been exerting 
myself for their benefit alone, and even 
my men remarked, ‘‘Though we return 
as poor as we went, we have not gonein 
vain.” 


A few weeks later we find our tra- 
veller once more at Linyanti, with lit- 
tle in the way of property to show for 
his lengthened absence and laborious 
efforts, but with the tidings of a great 
new route in his pocket. 


*‘ A grand meeting of all the people 
was called to receive our report, and 
the articles which had been sent by the 
governor and merchants of Loanda. I 
explained that none of these were my 
property, but that they were sent to 
show the friendly feelings of the white 
men, and their eagerness to enter into 
commercial relations with the Makololo, 
I then requested my companions to give 
a true account of what they had seen. 
The wonderful things lost nothing in 
the telling, the climax always being that 
they had finished the whole world, and 
ior eusned only when there was no 
more land. One glib old gentleman 
asked—‘ Then you reached Ma Robert 

Mrs. L.) ?? They were obliged to con- 
ess that she lived a little beyond the 
world! The presents were received with 
expressions of great satisfaction and de- 
light; and on Sunday, when Sekeletu 
made hisappearance at church in his 
uniform, it attracted more attention 
than the sermon; and the kind expres- 
sions they made use of respecting my- 
self were so very flattering, that I felt 
inclined to shut my eyes.” 


- A pleasing illustration of the con- 
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scientious fidelity of the tribes most 
hostile to each other, to their common 
friend and benefactor, became known 
to the missionary, before his arrival 
at this the termination of his west- 
ward labours. A party of Matebele, 
the people of Mosilikatse, had con- 
veyed certain supplies for him to the 
river Zambesi, near the Victoria Falls; 
but though they declared that they 
had been sent by Mr. Moffat, his 
father-in-law, the Makololo would not 
believe the statement made by their en- 
emies. It was thought to be a trick de- 
signed to introduce malignant charms 
and spelisamongst them. The Makololo 
were the possessors of the north bank; 
and when the Matebele on the south 
called to them to come over, they re- 
lied, “Go along with you; we know 
tter than that; how could he (Nake 
or Livingstone) tell Moffat to send his 
things here, he having gone away to 
the north ?’ The Matebele answered, 
“ Here are the goods; we place them 
here before you; and if you leave 
them to perish the guilt will be yours.” 
The Makololo at first feared to stir; 
but at last plucked up heart, and 
with many incantations, and no little 
trepidation, pushed their canoes across 
the stream, and carried the packages 
safely to an island in the middle. 
There they actually built a hut over 
them to protect them from the wea- 
ther ; and there our missionary found 
them, a year later, in perfect safety ! 
Such honourable and scrupulous fore- 
sight was creditable alike to the rival 
tribes, and to him whom they both 
delighted to honour; but it was only 
indicative of the fact, the great secret 
of the missionary’s success in this coun- 
try,—that his dealings with the na- 
tives were, from first to last, sincere, 
and were such as could be seen to be 
actuated by friendly motives towards 
all parties. The deviation of an inch 
from thestraight line of honesty would 
have deprived him of this pervading in- 
fluence, and operated in the end fatally 
upon his owninterests. Itis astriking 
— of the godly sincerity of the 
Yhristian stranger; and, at the same 
time, points to the true and only legiti- 
mate mode of keeping alive and perpe- 
tuating the predominance of the white 
man throughout the regions he has 
been the first to open up. How long is 
this influence likely to be preserved 
through the same means by which it 
was acquired? Alas! It is not with 
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missionaries alone the simple barba- 
rians of the interior will henceforth 
have to do. That mighty river, whose 
silent bosom has hitherto received 
only the reflection of the canoe or of 
the water-bird, will, ese: be 
ploughed up by the keel of selfish en- 
terprise, and hungry greed; and the 
simple savages on its banks, if they 
escape the evils of a_slave-traflic 
they voluntarily contribute to, will 
find their homes invaded by a horde, 
which may take an opposite mode of 
dealing with them; and not requiring 
their labour and their lives elsewhere, 
may possibly vote themin the way and 
a nuisance where they are, and first rob 
and then exterminate them. The most 
that can be hoped in such a case is, 
that the time which may intervene 
between invasion and extinction may be 
employed in first Christianizing, and 
then civilizing them. The rest, the laws 
which regulate the intercourse of 
races will effect. It may be ordained 
that the negro shall continue the in- 
habitant of the negro’s land; but ex- 
actly in proportion to the value of the 
country he inhabits for the purposes 
of the white man, will be the likeli- 
hood of the black man’s extirpation. 
And, grounding our ideas on the esti- 
mate of the first discoverer who has 
passed down the mighty valley to the 
sea, the capabilities of the region can 
scarcely be over-estimated. e will 
conduct the reader in the remainder 
of this article hastily along that path, 
and let him judge for himself. 

The decision to descend the river 
was not arrived at without much con- 
sideration. 


**Certain Arabs had come from Zan- 
zibar through a peaceful country. They 
assured me that the powerful chiefs 
beyond the Cazembe, on the N.E., viz., 
Moatutu, Moaroro, and Mogogo, chiefs 
of the tribes Batutu, Baroro, and Bagogo, 
would have no objection to my passing 
through their country. They described 
the population there, as located in small 
villages, like the Balonda, and that no 
difficulty is experienced in travelling 
amongst them. They mentioned also 
that, at a distance of ten days beyond 
Cazembe, their path winds round the 
‘end of Lake Tanganyenka. But when 
they reach this lake, a little to the north- 
west of its southern extremity, they find 
no difficulty in obtaining canoes to carry 
them over. They sleep on islands, for 
it is said to aa three days in cross- 
ing, and may thus be forty or fifty miles 
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broad. Here they punt the canoes the 
whole way, showing that it is shallow, 
There are many small streams in the 
path, and three large rivers. This then 
appeared to me to be the safest ; but my 
present object being a path admitting of 
water rather than land carriage, this 
route did not promise so much as that 
by way of the Zambesi or Leeambye, 
The Makololo knew all the country east. 
wards as far as the Kafue, from having 
lived in former times near the conflu- 
ence of that river with the Zambesi, and 
they all advised this path in preference 
to that by the way of Zanzibar. The 
only difficulty that they assured me of 
was that in the falls of Victoria. Some 
recommended my going to Sesheke, and 
crossing over in a N.E. direction to the 
Kafue, which is only six days distant, and 
descending that river to the Zambesi, 
Others recommended me to go on the 
south bank of the Zambesi until I had 
passed the falls, then get canoes and pro- 
ceed further down the river. All spoke 
strongly of the difficulties of travelling 
on the north bank, on account of the ex- 
cessively broken and rocky nature of the 
country near the river on that side. 
And when Ponuane, who had lately 
headed a foray there, proposed that I 
should carry canoes along that side, till 
we reached the spot where the Leeambye 
becomes broad and placid again ; others 
declared that, from the difficulties he 
himself had experienced in forcing the 
men of his expedition to do this, they 
believed that mine would be sure to 
desert me, if I attempted to impose such 
atask upon them. Another objection 
to travelling on either bank of the river, 
was the prevalence of the tsetse, which 


is so abundant, that the inhabitants can 


keep no domestic animals except goats. 

** While pondering over these different 
paths, I could not help regretting my 
being alone. 
pany of my former companion, Mr. 


Oswell, one of us might have taken the 
Zambesi, and the other gone by way of 
Zanzibar. The latter route was deci- 
dedly the easiest, because all the inland 
tribes were friendly, while the tribes in 
the direction of the Zambesi were inimi- 
cal, and I should now be obliged to lead a 
party, which the Batoka of that country 
view as hostile invaders, through an 
enemy’s land; but as the prospect of 


permanent water conveyance was good, 


I decided on going down the Zambesi, 


and keeping on the north bank.” 


It was shortly after setting out that 
our traveller arrived at those extra- 
ordinary falls, which have been alluded 
to by name once or twice already, 
which have attracted the world’s won- 
der more than any other discovery of 







If I had enjoyed the com- 
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the § theAfrican explorator ; but which we 
OW, have hitherto had no ay of 
the mentioning more particularly. Nor, 


hen 
my 
y of 
this 


indeed, need we now say much. In 
a picturesque point of view, and as a 
study for the naturalist, they are full 
of wonder andinterest. For the pur- 





















































































































hat —s 
ye, § poses of the missionary and adven- 
ast. § turer, they present an obstacle, which 
ring § can only be surmounted by the pro- 
flu. § gress of future exploration pointing 
and § out the means of passing up some tri- 
nce § butary, as, for instance, the Kafue, 
The and, under the peculiar net-work sys- 
_— tem which is said to prevail in that 
and | Tegion, getting thence upon a down- 
the | Ward stream, which might unite it- 
and § Self with the Zambesi above the falls. 
esi, This terrific cataract, of which the 
the J engraving, we suspect, gives but a very 
had | inadequate idea, is exceeded in size by 
pro- § gome other known falls ; but there are 
poke f features which make it peculiar. It 
os was visited by our author in the dry 
fthe | 8¢a8on, when the flow of water is com- 
side. nrey small. During the inun- 
ately tions it is said to be unapproach- 
iat 1 | able. What constitutes its distinctive 
, till } character is this,—that the river, here 
nbye § estimated at about 1,000 yards in 
thers | breadth, instead of pursuing its course 
s he | in a manner and direction similar to 
g the | that above the falls, is swallowed up, 
~ as it were, bya narrow chasm, or fissure, 
such | Jet down like a trap to receive it, and 
ction | Only escapes, after a plunge of 100 feet, 
‘iver, by forcing its way laterally along the 
syhich | chasm, which is not more than a few 
scan | yards wide, into a new channel, leavin 
oats. | what was originally its bed, dry an 
erent | deserted on the other side. Some con- 
s MY | vulsion of nature, geologically speak- 
or. ing recent, has opened a vast rent, 
: a which reaches thirty or forty miles 
ay of | #cToss the country, in the strata of the 
yo ; : ; 
deci- | central basin, and the river which 
nland | Originally flowed along its more ele- 
yes in | vated channel, has been sucked bodily 
nimi- | down, and carried out of the valley 
lead a | by a new and narrow conduit, “ boil- 
untry | ing and roaring through the hills.” 
h an r. Livingstone exhibits, we think, 
a clear proofs that he was the first white 
epesi, | man who ever saw these falls. This is 
’ | his account of them :— 

** After twenty minutes’ sail from 
tthat | Kalai, we came in sight, for the first 
*xtra- | time, of the columns of vapour, appro- 
luded } priately called ‘‘smoke,” rising at a dis- 
eady, | tance of five or six miles, exactly as 
won- | When large tracts uf grass are burned in 
Ty of | Africa. Five columns now arose, and 
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bending in the direction of the wind, 
they seemed placed against a low ridge 
covered with trees; the tops of the col- 
umns at this distance appeared to mingle 
with the clouds. They were white be- 
low, and higher up became dark, so as 
to simulate smoke very closely. ‘The 
whole scene was extremely beautiful ; 
the banks and islands dotted over the 
river are adorned with sylvan vegetation 
of great variety of colour and form. At 
the period of our visit several trees were 
spangled over with blossoms. Trees have 
each their own physiognomy. There, 
towering over all, stands the great burly 
baobab, each of whose enormous arms 
would form the trunk of a large tree, 
beside groups of graceful palms, which, 
with their feathery-shaped leaves depict- 
ed on the sky, lend their beauty to the 
scene. As a hieroglyphic they always 
mean ‘far from home,’ for one can 
never get over their foreign air in a pic- 
ture or landscape. The silvery moho- 
nono, which in the tropics is in form 
like the cedar of Lebanon, stands in 
pleasing contrast with the dark colour 
of the motsouri, whose cypress-form is 
dotted over at present with its pleasant 
scarlet fruit. Some trees resemble the 
great spreading oak, others assume the 
character of our own elms and chest- 
nuts ; but no one can imagine the beauty 
of the view from any thing witnessed in 
England. It had never been seen before 
by European eyes; but scenes so lovely 
must have been gazed upon by angels in 
their flight. The only want felt, is that 
of mountains in the background. The 
falls are bounded on three sides by ridges 
300 or 400 feet in height, which are 
covered with forest, with the red soil 
appearing among the trees. When about 
half a mile from the falls, I left the 
canoe by which we had come down thus 
far, and embarked in a lighter one, with 
men well acquainted with the rapids, 
who, by passing down the centre of the 
stream in the eddies and still places 
caused by many jutting rocks, brought 
me to an island situated in the middle of 
the river, and on the edge of the lip over 
which the water rolls. In coming hither, 
there was danger of being swept down 
by the streams which rushed along on 
each side of the island; but the river 
was now low, and we sailed where it is 
totally impossible to go when the water 
is high. But though we had reached 
the island, and were within a few yards 
of the spot, a view from which would 
solve the whole problem, I believe that 
no one could perceive where the vast 
body of water went; it seemed to lose 
itself in the earth, the opposite lip of the 
fissure into which it disappeared, being 
only eighty feet distant. At least I did 
not comprehend it, until creeping with 
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awe to the verge, I peered down into a 
large rent which had been made from 
bank to bank of the broad Zambesi, and 
saw that a stream of 1,000 yards broad, 
leaped down 100 feet, and then became 
suddenly compressed into a space of fif- 
teen or twenty yards. . . . In looking 
down into the fissure on the right of the 
island, one sees nothing but a dense 
white cloud, which, at the time we 
visited the spot, had two bright rain- 
bows on it. (The sun was on the meri- 
dian, and the declination about equal to 
the latitude of the place). From this 
cloud rushed up a great jet of vapour 
exactly like steam, and it mounted 200 
or 300 feet high; there condensing, it 
changed its hue to that of dark smoke, 
and came back in a constant shower, 
which soon wetted us to the skin. This 
shower falls chiefly on the opposite side 
of the fissure, and a few yards back from 
the lip, there stands a straight hedge of 
evergreen trees, whose leaves are always 
wet. From their roots a number of little 
rills run back into the gulf; but as they 
flow down the steep wall there, the 
column of vapour, in its ascent, licks 
them up clean off the rock, and away 
they mount again. They are constantly 
running down, but never reach the bot- 
tom. 

‘On the left of the island we see the 
water at the bottom, a white rolling 
mass, moving away to the prolongation 
of the fissure, which branches off near 
the left bank of the river. A piece of 
the rock has fallen off a spot on the left 
of the island, and juts out from the water 
below, and from it, I judged the distance 
which the water falls to be about 100 
feet. The walls of this gigantic crack 
are perpendicular, and composed of one 
homogeneous mass of rock. The edge 
of that side over which the water falls, 
is worn off two or three feet, and pieces 
have fallen away, so as to give it some- 
what of a serrated appearance. That 
over which the water does not fall, is 
quite straight, except at the left corner, 
where a rent appears, and a piece seems 
inclined to fall off. Upon the whole, it 
is nearly in the state in which it was 
left at the period of its formation. The 
rock is dark brown in colour, except 
about ten feet from the bottom, which 
is discoloured by the annual rise of the 
water to that or a greater height. On 
the left side of the island we have a good 
view of the mass of water which causes 
one of the columns of vapour to ascend, 
as it leaps quite clear of the rock, and 
forms a thick unbroken ficece all the 
way to the bottom. Its whiteness gave 
the idea of snow, a sight I had not seen 
for many aday. As it broke into (if I 
may use the term) pieces of water, all 
rushing on in the same direction, each 
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gave off several rays of foam, exactly as 
bits of steel, when burnt in oxygen gas, 
give off rays of sparks. The snow-white 
sheet seemed like myriads of small 
comets rushing on in one direction, each 
of which left behind its nucleus rays of 
foam. I never saw the appearance re- 
ferred to noticed elsewhere.” 


Before leaving the island, upon the 
occasion of a second visit, the intrepid 
discoverer leaves hismark behind him. 

**T selected a spot—not too near the 
chasm, for there the constant deposition 
of the moisture nourished numbers of 
polypi of a mushroom shape and fleshy 
consistence—but somewhat back, and 
made a little garden. I there planted 
about 100 peach and apricot stones, 
and a quantity of coffee-seeds. I had 
attempted fruit-trees before, but, when 
left in charge of my Makololo friends, 
they were always allowed to wither, 
after having vegetated, by being for- 
gotten. I bargained for a hedge with 
one of the Makololo; and if he is faith- 
ful, I have great hopes of Mosioatunya’s 
abilities as a nurseryman, My only 
source of fear is the hippopotami, whose 
footprints I saw on the island. When 
the garden was prepared, I cut my ini- 
tials on a tree, and the date 1855. This 
was the only instance in which I in- 
dulged in this piece of vanity. The 
garden stands in front, and were there 
no hippopotami, I have no doubt but 
this will be the parent of all the gar- 
dens which may yet be in this new 
country.” 

Sekeletu, the Makololo chief, has 
accompanied the traveller from Lin- 
yanti to the Falls, with a large party. 
Here he bids him finally adieu, fur- 
nishing him, however, with a com- 
pany of 114 men to carry his ivory 
down to the coast. The course of the 
Zambesi is here quitted for some dis- 
tance, being left to the southward ; 
and its long and partly (as it is conjec- 
tured) subterraneous passage through 
the hills, before it again emerges and 
becomes navigable, is as yet known 
only by hearsay from the natives. 
The country through which the party 
next passes is fertile, but is at present 
deserted by cattle, the ravages of the 
tsetse, or poisonous fly, having driven 
themaway. The valley of the Lekone 
is rocky and rough, though covered 
with beautiful green trees, yielding 
abundance of wild fruits. Here Moy- 
ara resides. 

‘«The father of Moyara was a power- 
ful chief, but the son now sits among 
the ruins of the town, with four or five 
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wives and very few people. At his ham- 
let a number of stakes are planted in the 
ground, and I counted fifty-four human 
skulls hung on their points. These were 
Matebele, who, unable to approach Se- 
bituane, on the island of Loyela, had re- 
turned sick and famishing. Moyara’s 
father took advantage of their reduced 
condition, and, after putting them to 
death, mounted their heads in the Ba- 
toka fashion. The old man who perpe- 
trated this deed now lies in the middle 
of his son’s huts, with a lot of rotten 
ivory over his grave. One cannot help 
feeling thankful that the reign of such 
wretches is over. They inhabited the 
whole of this side of the country, and 
were probably the barrier to the exten- 
sion of the Portuguese commerce in this 
direction. When looking at these skulls, 
I remarked to Moyara, that many of 
them were those of mere boys. He as- 
sented readily, and pointed them out as 
such. I asked why his father had killed 
boys? ‘ To show his fierceness,’ was 
the answer. ‘Is it fierceness to kill 
boys?’ ‘Yes, they had no business 
here.” When [ told him that this prob- 
ably would ensure his own death if the 
Matebele came again, he replied— 
‘When I hear of their coming I shall 
hide the bones.’ Hewas evidently proud 
of these trophies of his father's ferocity, 
and Iwas assured by other Batoka, that 
few strangers ever returned from a visit 
to this quarter. Ifa man wished to curry 
favour with a Batoka chief, he ascer- 
tained when a stranger was about 
to leave, and waylaid him at a distance 
from the town ; and when he brought the 
head back to the chief, it was mounted 
as atrophy: the different chiefs vieing 
with each other as to which should 
mount the greatest number of skulls in 
his village.” 

The abundance with which nature 
has supplied articles of food in the re- 
gion through which the expedition is 
now passing, is wonderful. The Batoka 
of the party say “no one ever dies of 
hunger here.” Only clear of the 
tsetse, and the region would be in 
most respects highly eligible for the 
settler. But further on, beyond Ka- 
onka, the country grows still more 
charming. It is described as an un- 
inhabited, gently undulating, and 
most beautiful district—the border 
territory between those who accept 
and those who reject the sway of the 
Makololo. 

‘The face of the country appears 
as if in long waves, running north and 
south. There are no rivers, though 
water stands in poois in the hollows. 
We were now come into the country 
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which my people all magnify as a per- 
fect paradise. Sebituane was driven 
from it by the Matebele. It suited him 
exactly for cattle, corn, and health. 
The soil is dry, and often a reddish 
sand ; there are few trees, but fine large 
shady ones stand dotted here and there 
over the country where towns formerly 
stood. Oneofthe fig family I measured, 
and found to be forty feet in circumfer- 
ence; the heart had been burned out, 
and some one had made a lodging in it, 
for we saw the remains of a bed and a 
fire. The sight of the open country, 
with the increased altitude we were 
attaining, was most refreshing to the 
spirits. Large game abound. We see 
in the distance buffaloes, elands, harte- 
beest, gnus, and elephants, all very 
tame, as no one disturbs them. Lions, 
which always accompany other large 
animals, roared about us, but as it was 
moonlight there was no danger. In the 
evening, while standing on a mass of 
granite, one began to roar at me, though 
it was still light. The temperature was 
pleasant, as the rains, though not uni- 
versal, had fallen in many places.” 


Here the party has reached the 
apex of the ridge, and Dr. Livingstone 
finds, by the point at which water 
boils, that its altitude above the level 
of the sea is over 5,000 feet. 

This is the same elevation the hills 
reach near the western coast, and may 
be said to be the lip of the cup, once 
brimming with an inland sea, far ex- 
ceeding in dimensions the largest ex- 
isting lakes of the world. As this lip 
became elevated higher and higher, 
with its included waters, by forces 
acting from beneath, its sides at last 
split open, and through the rents is- 
sued the streams destined to form the 
channels of communication between 
the outer world and the region from 
which those waters had been drained. 

As the travellers descend the eastern 
slope, the character of the country 
and climate continues to exercise the 
happiest effects upon their health 
and spirits. Rains are more frequent ; 
and a short grass, or sward, has re- 
placed the rank, tangled herbage of 
the great valley. War has depopu- 
lated the district. The course of Se- 
bituane (for it was from hence he was 
originally driven) is marked by ruins 
of buildings, and heaps of bones of 
cattle which he was obliged to slaugh- 
ter, after they had been bitten by 
tsetse. 

‘¢ Sekwebu (an intelligent native) had 
been instructed to point out to me the 
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advantages of this position for a settle- 
ment, as that which all the Makololo had 
never ceased to regret. It needed no 
eulogy from Sekwebu; I admired it 
myself, and the enjoyment of good 
health in fine open scenery, had an ex- 
hilarating effect on my spirits. The 
great want was population, the Batoka 
having all taken refuge in the hills.” 


But here is approached the country 
of those whom the Makololo deem 
rebels ; and it becomes a subject of 
anxiety to know how the party will 
be received. 


**On the 4th (of December, 1855) we 
reached their first village. Remaining 
at a distance of a quarter of a mile, we 
sent two men to inform them who we 
were, and that our purposes were peace- 
ful. The head-man came and spoke 
civilly, but when nearly dark, the peo- 
e of another village arrived and be- 

aved very differently. They began by 
trying to spear a young man who had 
gone for water. Then they approached 
us, and one came forward howling at 
the top of his voice in the most hideous 
manner ; his eyes were shot out, his lips 
covered with foam, and every muscle of 
his frame quivered. He came near to 
me, and, having a small battle-axe in 
his hand, alarmed my men lest he might 
do violence ; but they were afraid to dis- 
obey my previous orders, and to follow 
their own inclination by knocking him 
on the head. I felt alittle alarmed, too, 
but would not show fear before my own 
ple or strangers, and kept a sharp 
k-out on the little battle-axe. It 
seemed to me a case of extacy or pro- 
phetic frenzy, voluntarily produced. I 
felt it would be a sorry way to leave the 
world, to get my head chopped by a mad 
savage, though that perhaps would be 
preferable to hydrophobia or delirium 
tremens. Sekwebu took a spear in his 
hand, as if to pierce a bit of leather, but 
in reality to plunge it into the man if he 
offered violence tome. After my cour- 
age had been sufficiently tested, I beck - 
oned with the head to the civil head-man 
to remove him, and he did so by drawing 
him aside. This man pretended not to 
know what he was doing. I would fain 
have felt his pulse, to ascertain whether 
the violent trembling were not feigned, 
but had not much inclination to go near 
the battle-axe again. There was, how- 
ever, a flow of perspiration, and the ex- 
citement continued fully half an hour, 
thén gradually ceased. This paroxysm 
is the direct opposite of hypnotism, and 
it is singular that it has not been tried 
in Europe as well asclairvoyance. This 
second batch of visitors took no pains to 
conceal their contempt for our small 
party, sayiog to each other in a tone of 
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triumph, ‘ They are quite a God-send !’ 
literally, ‘God has apportioned them to 
us.’ ‘They are lost among the tribes!’ 
‘They have wandered in order to be 
destroyed, and what can they do without 
shields among so many?’ Some of them 
asked if there were no other parties. 
Sekeletu had ordered my men not to 
take their shields, as in the case of my 
first company. We were looked upon 
as unarmed, and an easy prey. We 
prepared against a night attack by dis- 
charging and reloading our guns, which 
were exactly the same in number (five) 
as on the former occasion, as I allowed 
my late companions to retain those 
which I purchased at Loanda. We 
were not molested, but some of the ene- 
my tried to lead us towards the Bashu- 
kulompo, who are considered to be the 
fiercest race in this quarter. As we 
knew our direction to the confluence of 
the Kafue and Zambesi, we declined 
their guidance, and the civil head-man 
of the evening before, then came along 
with us.” 


The effect produced by the periodi- 
cal recurrence of disastrous invasions 
is more evident every mile. Not only 
have the innumerable herds of cattle 
almost disappeared, but the population 
itself has been lamentably thinned. 
This state of things has had one good 
effect, and may, indeed, be considered 
providential. The — all catch at 
the Gospel message, as delivered by the 
missionary preacher ; from its burden 
being peace, they cry out, “ We are 
tired of fight ; give us rest and sleep.” 
Successive scourges have visited their 
villages during the last half century. 
First, Pingola, then Sebituane, then 
the Matebele of Mosilikatse, have 
made raids through the country, with 
no motive whatever beyond a simple 
love of conquest, and have swept 
every thing before them ; but, since 
the whole strength of the invasion 
rests in the ability or energy of the 
leader, with the death of each the 
power he has built up is gone, and 
there is no perpetuation of his reign. 
Hence no great empire has been estab- 
lished in the interior of Africa ; and 
under such circumstances it is that 
these barbarous and isolated tribes are 
in the best possible state for hearing 
and receiving the Gospel. 

In Monze’s village, some interesting 
conversations take place between the 
missionary and the natives. 


** Tn telling them that my object was 
to open up a path, whereby they might, 
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by getting merchandize for ivory, avoid 
the guilt of selling their children, I 
asked Monze, with about 150 of his men, 
if they would like a white man to live 
amongst them and teach them. All 
expressed high satisfaction at the pros- 
pect of the white man and his path: 
they ee protect both him and his 
roperty. I asked the question, because 

t would be of great importance to have 
stations in this healthy region, whither 
agents oppressed by sickness might re- 
tire, and which would serve, moreover, 
as part of a chain of communication be- 
tween the interior and the coast. The 
answer does not mean much more than 
what I know, by other means, to be the 
case,—that a white man of good sense 
would be welcome and safe in all these 
parts. By uprightness, and laying him- 
self out for the good of the people, he 
would be known all over the country as 
a benefactor of the race. None desire 
Christian instruction, for of it they have 
noidea. But the people are now hum- 
bled by the scourgings they have re- 
ceived, and seem tw be in a favourable 
state for the reception of the Gospel. 
The gradual restoration of their former 
prosperity in cattle, simultaneously with 
instruction, would operate beneficially 
upen their minds.” 


We wish it were in our power to 
indulge a reasonable hope, that a dis- 
cretion equal to that of the first Chris- 
tian messenger would actuate those 
who follow him in his track of useful- 
ness. At all events, they have here a 
manual for their guidance, which will 
leave them without excuse, should 
they act in variance with the plain 
system laid down therein ;—to be 
earnest—to be pure—to be true—to 
be cheerful—to S conciliating—to be 
unprejudiced and charitable,—such 
are the qualities needed. Where will 
they be found in conjunction as they 
are in the instance of our author ? 
It is easy to foresee the mischief 
which a deficiency in tact alone, with- 
out any further culpability, might en- 
gender and heap around a primitive 
settlement in these barbarous regions. 
We should be the more anxious to 

ress our advice upon the destined 
abourers in such a field, did we not 
feel that on one quality alone, and 
that beyond our reach, all the rest may 
be held to depend. This quality stands 
higher up upon the category than any 
of the rest. Christian zeal—an abso- 
lute and paramount devotion to the 
one object, that of doing the work of 
a Heavenly Father, and making every 
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other consideration subservient to 
this,—here is the true constraining 
motive—the spring of action—from 
which all the other needful qualities 
will be sure to flow. We cannot pe- 
ruse this volume without finding the 
conviction growing upon us, that the 
secret of Dr. Livingstone’s success— 
his good humour, his perseverance, 
his absence of prejudice, his versa- 
tility, his nerve—had their origin in 
the ever-present feeling that he was 
about his Master’s business, and had 
no right to allow a single seifish con- 
sideration to stand in the way. We 
find him unappalled in the presence 
of danger and death, unallured by 
temptations, uninflated by flattery. 
He presses on, like Christian in his 
course, with his eye on the wicket- 
gate, while he makes use of all he 
sees, and everybody he meets, so as 
best to aid him in his forward efforts 
upon the path he has chosen. We 
confess that in this light his book 
wears to us a double charm ; and we 
are more than reconciled to what so 
many have objected to—the title of 
“ Missionary Travels,” prefixed to the 
work, 

The party now once more approach 
the Zambesi, to the northward of 
which they have travelled ever since 
they left the Victoria Falls, They are 
passing down the Kafue, to its con- 
fluence with the parent stream. 

They are on high ground. 


‘¢ When we came to the top of the 
outer range of the hills, we had a glo- 
rious view. At a short distance below 
us we saw the Kafue, wending away 
over a forest-clad plain to the confluence, 
and on the other side of the Zambesi 
beyond that, lay a long range of dark 
hills. A line of fleecy clouds appeared 
lying along the course of that river at 
their base. The plain below us, at the 
left of the Kafue, had more large game 
on it than anywhere else I had seen in 
Africa. Hundreds of buffaloes and ze- 
bras grazed on the open spaces, and 
there stood lordly elephants feeding ma- 
jestically, nothing moving apparently 
but the proboscis. I wished that I had 
been able to take a photograph of a 
scene, so seldom beheld, and which is 
destined, as guns increase, to pass away 
from earth. When we descended we 
found all the animals remarkably tame. 
The elephants stood beneath the trees, 
fanning themselves with their large 
ears, as if they did not see us at 200 or 
300 yards distance. The number of 
animals was quite astonishing, and 
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made me think, that here I could realize 
an image of that time, when Megatheria 
fed undisturbed in the primeval forests.” 


The confluence itself they are not 
fortunate enough to see, having struck 
upon the river about eight miles 
below it. They know when they are 
coqsentaing the mighty stream, even 
before they see it, by the prodigious 
quantities of water-fowl they meet. 
“T never saw a river with so much 
animal life around and in it, and, as 
the Barotse say, “its fish and fowl 
are always fat.” Here it is very 
much larger than it is above the 
Falls. Its flow is more rapid than it 
is farther up ; and, what is a novelty 
at this side of the Continent, its 
waters are discoloured, and of a deep 
brownish red. It carries a considera- 
ble quantity of reeds, sticks, and 
trees. There are many islands. 

On the 14th of January a sight is 
seen, which marks an epoch in the 
exploratory journey of the mission- 
ary. Descending to the confluence 
of the Loangwa and the Zambesi, Dr. 
Livingstone observes some ruins, be- 
side which lies a broken bell, with the 
letters, I.H.S.,and a cross, but no date. 
The Christianity which has penetrat- 
ed from the East is here met by the 
Christianity that had come from the 
West: the one is represented by a 
broken bell, the other by a living 
minister. The religion of Portugal, 
and the religion of Britain are typified 
inthetwo. The ruins are the Church 
of Jumbo, a Portuguese station, 
through which was formerly carried 
on the traffic in ivory and slaves. 
It is now deserted. 

Here the natives assemble threaten- 
ingly, as if for attack. They lend but 
two canoes to the party to cross the 
Loangwa. The transit is to be effected 
the next morning. 


**T felt some turmoil of spirit in the 
evening, at the prospect of having all 
my efforts for the welfare of this great 
region and its teeming population 
knocked on the head by savages to- 
morrow, who might be said to ‘know 
not what they do.’ It seemed such a 
pity that the important fact of the ex- 
istence of the two healthy ridges which 
I had discovered, should not become 
known in Christendom, for a confirma- 
tion would thereby have been given to 
the idea that Africa is not open to the 

1. But I read that Jesus said, 
“6 power is given unto me in heaven 
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and on earth: go ye, therefore, and 
teach all nations......and lo, J am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 
I took this as His word of honour, and 
then went out to take observations for 
latitude and longitude.” 


The passage is accomplished in 
safety. Livingstone crosses the last, 
and is not molested. He feels secure 
in his master’s “ word of honour.” 

Here we will leave the expedition 
to pursue its course to the Portu- 
guese settlement of Tete, and thence 
to the ocean. We have accompanied 
it only while it passed over pre- 
viously untrodden ground : upon the 
borders of civilization we quit it; 
just adding a few extracts, with the 
object of showing what hopes may be 
entertained of bringing the native 
population of the interior within the 
pale of Christianity, by means of 
missionary efforts. The following 
passage refers to a tribe residing 
south of the Chobe :— 


‘*The Bakalahari, who live at Mot- 
latsa wells, have always been very 
friendly to us, and listen attentively to 
instruction conveyed to them in their 
own tongue. It is, however, difficult 
to give an idea to an European of the 
little effect teaching produces, because 
no one can realize the degradation to 
which their minds have been sunk by 
centuries of barbarism and hard strug- 
gling for the necessaries of life: like 
most others, they listen with respect and 
attention, but, when we kneel down 
and address an unseen being, the posi- 
tion and the act often appear to them 
so ridiculous that they cannot refrain 
from bursting into uncontrollable laugh- 
ter. After a few services they get over 
this tendency. I was once present when 
a missionary attempted to sing among 
a wild heathen tribe of Bechuanas, who 
had no music in their composition; the 
effect on the risible faculties of the au- 
dience was such that the tears actually 
ran down their cheeks. Nearly all their 
thoughts are directed to the supply of 
their bodily wants, and this has been 
the case with the race for ages. If 
asked, then, what effect the preaching 
of the Gospel has at the commencement 
on such individuals, I am unable to tell, 
except that some have confessed, long 
afterwards, that they then first began 
to pray in secret. Of the effects of a 
long-continued course of instruction 
there can be no reasonable doubt, as 
mere nominal belief has never been con- 
sidered sufficient proof of conversion 
by any body of missionaries ; and, after 
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the change which has been brought 
about by this agency, we have good 
reason to hope well for the future: those 
I have myself witnessed behaving in 
the manner described, when kindly 
treated in sickness often utter implor- 
ing words to Jesus, and I believe some- 
times really do pray to him in their 
afflictions. As that great Redeemer of 
the guilty seeks to save all he can, we 
may hope that they find mercy through 
His blood, though little able to appre- 
ciate the sacrifice He made. The indi- 
rect and scarcely appreciable blessings 
of Christian missionaries going about 
doing good are thus probably not so 
despicable as some might imagine; 
there is no necessity for beginning to 
tell even the most degraded of these 
people of the existence of a God, or of a 
future state, the facts being universally 
admitted. Everything that cannot be 
accounted for by common causes is 
ascribed to the Deity, as creation, 
sudden death, &c. ‘How curiously 
God made these things!’ is a common 
expression; as is also, ‘He was not 
killed by disease, he was killed by God.’ 
And when speaking of the departed— 
though there is naught in the physical 
appearance of the dead to justify the 
expression—they say, ‘He has gone to 
the gods,’ the phrase being identical 
with ‘ abiit ad plures.’” 


Having already hinted at the ob- 
jections made by some persons to the 
secular tone of this book, evinced in 
the cursoriness with which religious 
subjects are disposed of, we think it 
due to the author to give, at length, 
his ideas on the prospects of mission- 
ary enterprise in general :— 


** When converts are made from hea- 
thenism by modern missionaries, it be- 
comes an interesting question whether 
their faith possesses the elements of per- 
manence, or is only an exotic too tender 
for self-propagation when the fostering 
care of the foreign cultivators is with- 
drawn. If neither habits of self-reliance 
are cultivated, nor opportunities given 
for the exercise of that virtue, the most 
von converts are apt to become 
ike spoiled children. In Madagascar 
a few Christians were left with nothing 
but the Bible in their hands; and though 
exposed to persecution, and even death 
itself, as the penalty of adherence to their 
profession, they increased tenfold in 
numbers, and are, if possible, more de- 
cided believers now than they were 
when, by an edict of the queen of that 
island, the missionaries ceased their 
teaching. 

**In South Africa such an experiment 
could not be made, for such a variety 
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of Christian sects have followed the 
footsteps of the London Missionary So- 
ciety’s successful career, that converts 
of one denomination, if left to their own 
resources, are eagerly adopted by an- 
other; and are thus more likely to be- 
come spoiled than trained to the manly 
Christian virtues. 

‘* Another element of weakness in this 
part of the missionary field is the fact of 
the Miasionary Societies considering the 
Cape Colony itself as a proper sphere 
for their peculiar operations. In addi- 
tion to a well-organized and efficient 
Dutch Reformed Established Church, 
and schools for secular instruction, main- 
tained by Government, in every village 
of any extent in the colony, we have a 
number of other sects, as the Wesleyans, 
Episcopalians, Moravians, all piously 
labouring at the same good work. Now, 
it is deeply to be regretted that so much 
honest zeal should be so lavishly ex- 
pended in a district wherein there is so 
little scope for success. When we hear 
an agent of one sect urging his friends at 
home to aid him quickly to occupy some 
unimportant nook, because, if it is not 
speedily laid hold of, he will ‘not have 
room for the sole of his foot,’ one can- 
not help longing that both he and his 
friends would direct their noble aspira- 
tions to the millions of untaught heathen 
in the regions beyond, and no longer 
continue to convert the extremity of the 
continent into, as it were, a dam of 
benevolence. 

**T would earnestly recommend all 
young missionaries to go at once to the 
real heathen, and never to be content 
with what has been made ready to their 
hands by men of greater enterprise. 
The idea of making model Christians of 
the young need not be entertained by 
any one who is secretly convinced, as 
most men who know their own hearts 
are, that he is not a model Christian 
himself. The Israelitish slaves brought 
out of Egypt by Moses were not con- 
verted and elevated in one generation, 
though under the direct teaching of God 
himself. Notwithstanding the numbers 
of miracles He wrought, a generation 
had to be cut off because of unbelief. 
Our own elevation also has been the 
work of centuries, and, remembering 
this, we should not indulge in over- 
wrought expectations as to the elevation 
which those who have inherited the de- 
gradation of ages may attain in our 
day. The principle might even be 
adopted by missionary societies, that 
one ordinary missionary’s lifetime of 
teaching should be considered an ample 
supply of foreign teaching for any tribe 
in a thinly peopled country ; for some 
never will receive the Gospel at all, 
while in other parts, when Christianity 
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is once planted, the work is sure to go 
on. A missionary is soon known to be 
supported by his friends at home; and 
though the salary is but a bare subsist- 
ence, to Africans it seems an enor- 
mous sum; and being unable to appre- 
ciate the motives by which he is actuated, 
they consider themselves entitled to 
various services at his hands, and de- 
frauded if these are not duly rendered. 
This feeling is all the stronger when a 
young man, instead of going boldly to 
the real heathen, settles down in a com- 
fortable house and garden prepared by 
those into whose labours he has entered. 
A remedy for this evil might be found 
in appropriating the houses and gardens 
shed by the missionaries’ hands to 
their own families. It is ridiculous to 
call such places as Kuruman, for in- 
stance, ‘ Missionary Society’s property.’ 
This beautiful station was made what it 
is, not by English money, but by the 
sweat and toil of fathers whose children 
have, notwithstanding, no place on earth 
which they can call a home. The So- 
ciety’s operations, may be transferred to 
the north, and then the strong-built 
mission premises become the home of 
a Boer, and the stately stone church his 
eattle-pen. This place has been what 
the monasteries of Europe are said to 
have been when pure. The monks did 
not disdain to hold the plough. They 
introduced fruit-trees, flowers, and vege- 
tables, in addition to teaching and eman- 
cipating the serfs. Their monasteries 
were mission stations, which resembled 
ours in being dispensaries for the sick, 
almshouses for the poor, and nurseries 
of learning. Can we learn nothing from 
them in their prosperity as the schools 
of Europe, and see nought in their his- 
tory but the pollution and laziness of 
their decay? Can our wise men tell us 
why the former mission stations (primi- 
tive monasteries) were self-supporting, 
rich, and flourishing as pioneers of 
civilization and agriculture from which 
we even now reap benefits, and modern 
mission stations are mere pauper estab- 
lishments without that permanence or 
ability to be self-supporting which they 
possessed ? 

‘* Protestant missionaries of every de- 
nomination in South Africa all agree in 
one point, that no mere profession of 
Christianity is sufficient to entitle the 
converts to the Christian name. They 
are all anxious tu place the Bible in the 
hands of the natives, and, with ability 
to read that, there can be little doubt as 
to the future. We believe Christianity 
to be divine, and equal to all it has to 
perform ; then let the good seed be widely 
sown, and, no matter to what sect the 
converts may belong, the harvest will 
be glorious. Let nothing that I have 
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said be interpreted as indicative of feel- 
ings inimical to any body of Christians, 
for I never as a missionary felt myself 
to be either Presbyterian, Episcopalian. 
or Independent, or called upon in any 
way to love one denomination less than 
another. My earnest desire is, that 
those who really have the best interests 
of the heathen at heart should go to 
them ; and assuredly, in Africa at least, 
self-denying labours among real heathen 
will not fail to be appreciated. Chris- 
tians have never yet dealt fairly by the 
heathen and been disappointed.” 

Probably no man, a member of the 
society by whom Dr. Livingstone has 
been employed, has ever spoken so 
freely, fearlessly, and impartially as 
he has done in this remarkable pas- 
sage. That he will find many persons 
to dissent from him, must necessarily 
be expected. Prejudice always occu- 
pies the approaches to the citadel of 
truth: it will make the first stand 
against any one who attempts to carry 
the place. We do not wish, we con- 
fess, ourselves to pronounce a positive 
judgment in the case. It is,no doubt, a 
good deal to say that the quality of the 
religion you propagate has little to do 
with its value, provided only it ema- 
nates from a nominally Christian 
source. And yet, taking our author's 
view, the darkness of heathenism 
seems so deadly, that any glimmer of 
light thrown in upon it ought to be 
a blessing. At all events, we will not 
allow ourselves to doubt that Dr. Liv- 
ingstone himself, amidst all his secu- 
lar efforts, and through all his blunt 
speaking, has done vast spiritual good, 
and laid a safe foundation for the 
structure which more detailed and 
continuous labour must rear hereafter 
amid those benighted wastes. 

With regard to the geographical 
achievements of Dr. Livingstone, there 
will be more unanimity of opinion. 
He has unquestionably accomplished 
much. The general result of his dis- 
coveries may be summed up in a few 
words. It appears that, on the west- 
ern, or Atlantic, side of South Central 
Africa, the interior is shut up, so far 
as a practicable route by land or water, 
commencing at Loanda, is concerned. 
That access might possibly be had to 
the region by means of one or other 
of those rivers which he crossed, flow- 
ing to the northward; and that, so 
far, there is an open for future explo- 
ration in that direction. But that the 
interior, to which these routes might 
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lead, although abounding in tracts of 
fertile and well-irrigated land, is, 
under present circumstances, and until 
the process of desiccation shall be 
farther advanced, ill-adapted as a field 
for European enterprise. This esti- 
mate applies to the whole of the 
country explored, lying north and 
west of the Barotse valley. But that 
on the eastern side of the continent, 
below Victoria Falls, unanticipated 
facilities present themselves; con- 
sisting, in part, in the existence of a 
navigable river, penetrating from the 
coast far inland ; and in part in the 
nature of the country it traverses, and 
in the character of its inhabitants. 
Large tracts are salubrious, fertile, and 
picturesque. Traces of valuable min- 
eralsabound. There is a vast supply 
of game; and the population, as a 
rule, are friendly and accessible. That, 
however, on beth sea-boards a Euro- 
pean nation, having its interests bound 
up in the traffic of slaves, has long 
maintained settlements, and so holds 
a key to the interior which it might 
consider it prejudicial to relinquish, 
or, at least, to relinquish uncondition- 
ally. That, therefore, the interna- 
tional difficulty is the first to be sur- 
mounted. 

Such is a brief recapitulation of the 
results of Dr. Livingstone’s travels 
hitherto—the material results, we 
mean : but he justly views “the end 
of the pa feat as the begin- 
ning of the missionary enterprise.” 
It is interesting to learn from himself 
the objects he proposes to himself, 
should he be permitted, as he says 
“to do something more for Africa.’ 
He will endeavour, in the first place, 
to secure a permanent path to the 
highlands on the borders of the cen- 
tral basin, which are comparatively 
healthy, so as to enable Europeans to 
= thither as speedily as possible 
rom the unhealthy region near the 
coast. He will then try to develop, as 
far as he can, a trade between the 
natives in the vicinity of Tete and 
this country ; and, to that end, to dis- 
tribute seeds of better kinds than 
those that are indigenous. He hopes 
that missionary efforts and those of a 
more worldly character may mutually 
further each other ; for any trade, ex- 
cept that in slaves, has a tendency to 
elevate the character and condition 
of a barbarous population. 

As a means of working out this idea, 
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he proposes furthermore the formation 
of stations on the Zambesi, beyond the 
Portuguese territory, but having com- 
munication through it with the coast. 
Only let a healthy locality be searched 
for, and he pledges himself that there 
is perfect security for life and pro- 
perty among a people who will listen 
to reason, provided only they are 
fairly and kindly dealt with. 

These efforts seem feasible, because 
they are moderate. Great caution 
marks Dr. Livingstone’s designs in 
general. This is, perhaps, the more 
remarkable as, in a passage which we 
cannot forbear from quoting, he shows 
himself one of those who see the hand 
of a special Providence, almost work- 
ing miracles to smooth their onward 
— The way in which he was led, 

1e says, while teaching the Bakwains, 
to commence exploration, is clear evi- 
dence of this. 


** Anterior to that, when Mr. Moffat 
began to give the Bible—the Magna 
Charta of all the rights and privileges of 
modern civilization—to the Bechuanas, 
Sebituane went north, and spread the 
language into which he was translating 
the sacred oracles, in a new region, larger 
than France. Sebituane, at the same 
time, rooted out hordes of bloody savages, 
among whom no white man could have 
gone without leaving his skull to orna- 
ment some village. He opened up the 
way for me—let us hope also for the 
Bible. Then, again, while I was labour- 
ing at Kolobeng, seeing only a small 
are of the cycle of Providence, I could 
not understand it, and felt inclined to 
ascribe our successive and prolonged 
droughts to the wicked one. But when 
forced by these, and the Boers, to be- 
come explorer, and open a new country 
in the north, rather than set my face 
southwards, where missionaries are not 
needed ; the gracious Spirit of God in- 
fluenced the minds of the heathen to 
regard me with favour; the Divine hand 
is again perceived. Then, I turned 
away westwards, rather than in the op- 
posite direction, chiefly from observing 
that some native Portuguese, though 
influenced by the hope of a reward from 
their Government to cross the continent, 
had been obliged to return from the east 
without accomplishing their object. Had 
I gone at first in the eastern direction, 
which the course of the great Leeambye 
seemed to invite, I should have come 
among the belligerents near Tete, when 
the war was raging at its height, instead 
of, as it happened, when all was over. 
And again, when enabled to reach Lo- 
anda, the resolution to do my duty by 
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going back to Linyanti, probably saved 
me from the fate of my papers in the 
‘* Forerunner.” And then, last of all, 
this new country is partially opened to 
the sympathies of Christendom, and I 
find that Sechele himself has, though 
unbidden by man, been teaching his 
own people. In fact, he has been doing 
all that I was prevented from doing, 
and I have been employed in exploring— 
a work I had no previous intention of 
performing. I think that I see the ope- 
ration of the unseen hand in all this, 
and I humbly hope, that it will still 
guide me to do good in my day and ge- 
neration in Africa.” 

In his fresh efforts, we heartily 
bid him God speed. Whatever the 
result of the contemplated mission to 
the court of Lisbon may prove, the 
labours of the explorer will be but 
indirectly influenced— his powers 
as pioneer will remain what they 
were. The influence of governments 
and religions may present or remove 
obstacles, but a discovery is a thing 
that cannot be ignored or repudiated ; 
and the world’s interests will not be 
prejudiced by the jealousies or super- 
stitions of nations. Such barriers 
will be removed or broken through. 
The course of Christianity and civili- 
zation may be likened to that of the 
great artery by which the plains of 
the interior of Africa are now placed 
in communication with the world. If 
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it cannot make its way otherwise, it 
will force open a gulf for itself, and 
tunnel the channel it does not find. 
Under whatever circumstances those 
vast unknown regions are drawn 
within the limits of the known, the 
name of the individual who has first 
whispered the secret to men, will re- 
main carved upon the tree in the gar- 
den he has planted, as it does at this 
moment in the island overlooking the 
cataract ; and mark him to future 
ages as an instrument, divinely ap- 
inted by Providence for the ame- 
fioration of the human race and the 
furtherance of God’s glory. In this 
estimate of ours, we are happy to 
observe that the whole civilized 
world agrees. Abroad as well as at 
home, in the New World as well as 
in the Old, Livingstone’s name is 
already famous—blamelessly and irre- 
wroachably famous : and should it be 
his lot, after all, to prove no exception 
in his fate to that of the explorers of 
the mighty continent of Africa, his 
memory will be yet more honoured 
than his life, and he will be admitted, 
with acclamation, amongst the illus- 
trious characters who have helped to 
raise the British name to its unap- 
proachable pre-eminence in the domain 
of legitimate adventure and scientific 
discovery. 


MARIANNE. 


A LITTLE ROSEBUD DAUGHTER, 


BY W. CHARLES KENT, AUTHOR OF “ ALETHEIA.” 


Sweet when on my bosom leaning— 
Trembling out the twilight star— 
Through thine eyes to trace the meaning 
Of those holy lights afar— 
Lights of heaven 
To earth given, 
Rolling, each, a Godward car ! 


Sweeter when upon my coming, 
Radiant gleam thy baby wiles— 
~—_ trumpeting and drumming 
ut mean welcome to thy smiles— 


Joy so simple 


In each dimple 


That thy father’s heart beguiles. 
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Sweetest when eve round us creeping, 
While dreams lift thy soul above, 
On thy mother’s breast thou’rt sleeping 

Cradled in those arms of love— 
Arms resembling 
Nest-boughs, trembling 

When the night-wind lulls the dove. 


Rare as pearl-gleam to the diver, 
Buddings in thy vermeil mouth: 
Rarer than to honey-hiver, 
Dew-bells dripping sugary drouth— 
Thy gay laughter, 
Rarest after 
Rompings in the sunny south. 


Dear, when first thy sweet eyes pondering, 
Gazed and gazed in wondering awe, 
Hither, thither lightly wandering 
; : 
To whate’er those sweet eyes saw— 
Baby histories, 
Endless mysteries 
In the wavering of a straw. 


Dearer far thy lisping rattle, 
Bubbling, babbling like a bird: 
Dearest when thine infant-prattle 
Drops some scarce articulate word— 
Clipping often 
Names that soften 
Into quaintest sounds e’er heard. 


Fair, thy little dimpling fingers 
Dallying with thy bauble toys— 
Tiny hands, to us the bringers 
Of such wondrous worlds of joys : 
Fair thy flustered 
Tresses clustered 
’Round calm brows no care alloys. 


Fairer thy pure mind expanding, 
As the water-rings enlarge : 
Fairest, thy white soul, no branding 
Blot upon’t from marge to marge— 
Soul with vision 
Half Elysian, 
Fresh come from her Maker’s charge. 


Sweetest, rarest, dearest, fairest, 
Bright-eyed little maiden elf ! 
What, ah! what with thee comparest, 
What beyond thy fairy self? 
Pleasure, treasure 
More in measure 
Than to worldling power or pelf! 


What, ah! what with thee comparest ? 
Toddling where the blowball ran— 
Sweetest, rarest, dearest, fairest ! 
Laughing where the blowball ran— 
Bless thy merry 
Cheek of cherry, 
O, my little Marianne ! 
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THE more civilized a people becomes, 
and the more harshly it regards any 
thing in the shape of vagabondism 
within its own limits, by so much the 
more it respects the fiery hearts which, 
flying off from the unceasing but con- 
fined whirl of its own busy life, seek 
amidst distant sunsets and at the 
cold hearths of buried nations, new 
warmth of feeling, and new fuel for 
thought, for the hearts and minds of 
theirown countrymen. During the last 
four centuries the professed traveller 
has been re fat by steady: com- 
merce-loving Europe as a good citizen, 
and of at least equal rank with the 
members of the several learned pro- 
fessions. Indeed, it is scarcely too 
much to say, that that quality of the 
soul which, in old days, demanded 
eagerly and imperiously the gratifica- 
tion of dramatic representations, seeks 
now its nourishment in the stories of 
adventure and of landsscarcely known. 
Another element of this feeling, how- 
ever, exists of course, in that earth- 
hunger which is said to have been so 
prominent a feature of the character 
of the old Norman lords ; yet it is 
not the love of possession, but the 
feeling of necessity which makes us 
listen now with so much pleasure to 
any tongue which tells of the existence 
of “ample verge and room” beyond 
our own crowded civilization. 

We no longer ask travellers for 
travellers’ stories ; not because our 
love of the marvellous is less keen 
than that of our forefathers, but be- 
cause it receives ampler and, indeed, 
inexhaustible gratification at home. 
The worlds of thought and feeling, of 
science and of material nature, are 
explored at the present day with such 
incessant keenness of investigation, 
that every hour produces some new 
wonder, which is a miracle in every 
respect, save that it is a result, in- 
stead of being an exception to the 
regular laws of the universe. We no 
longer take delight in hearing of men 
whose heads do grow beneath their 
shoulders. What we ask of travellers 
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at the present day is, either that they 
should gratify our feelings of selfish- 
ness, more or less refined, by opening 
to us new landscapes of life, new 
tracks for commerce, or that they 
should act before us, on the theatre 
of distant lands, those dramas of 
energy and daring which are dear to 
all men, because all men feel that 
they too, if need were, could take 
part inthem. But if we of the pre- 
sent hour make, with some eagerness, 
these demands of the adventurers of 
our own time, the latter are no less 
eager in satisfying them. The nor- 
thern lights do not with more fre- 
quency streak the horizon with elec- 
tric fire than do the wondrous though 
far off climes beckon to industry to 
gather the unclaimed wealth with 
which those climes are burdened. 
And as for adventure, why there has 
never been a day for many, many 
years past, that the whole English 
nation has not been waiting with ear- 
nest longing for news of some man or 
men hidden from us for a time by the 
ice mountains of the Arctic seas, by 
the eye-wearying steppes of Asia, or 
the sands of African deserts. 

Mr. Atkinson, however, to the 
story of whose travels we wish now 
to call our readers’ attention, did not 
poten to himself, on setting out on 
1is adventures, to become either the 
pilot of commerce or a mere wrestler 
with untamed nature. An artist, he 
set out to visit lands and climes where 
the seasons and the mirage had 
hitherto been the only painters ; and, 
as the first acquirers of the New 
World, regarding only its gold, knew 
not the value of their prize, so our 
artist, seeking only to conquer new 
realms for his art, has at the same 
time conquered new realms for 
thought. 

A sense of not unpleasurable mys- 
tery accompanies us, as we follow this 
pilgrim of art, who, seven years wan- 
dering amongst the tombs of nations, 
sought there the ever new. He seeks 
no Timbuctoo in the desert, no mighty 
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inland lake ; but, in all simplicity and 
manliness, goes on from mountain 
range to mountain range, and from 
sunset to sunset, gathering the rich 
burden of beauty, which time, and 
storm, and ancient convulsions, and 
modern seasons have spread over the 
wide realms of Siberia and Chinese 
Tartary. It isa pilgrimage worthy of 
ancient days, and no unfair type of 
the present. Comparing it with those 

e by the old Venetian or Jesuit 
priests, in the same climes, we find it 















































































































































at excelling them, at least in the impor- 
ke tant particular that it is far more ex- 
re- tensive. 

$3, “Mine has been a tolerably wide 
of field,” says Mr. Atkinson, in his pre- 
288 face, “extending from Kokhan, on the 
or- west, to the eastern end of the Baikal, 
re- and as far south as the Chinese town 
ec- of Tchin-si ; including that immense 
gh chain, Syan-shan, never before seen by 
to any European ; as well as a large por- 
ith tion of the western part of the Gobi, 
ed. over which Genghiz Khan marched 
has his wild hordes toward the west— 
‘ny scenes on which no pencil has pre- 
ish viously been employed—comprising a 
ar- distance traversed of about 32,000 
1 Or versts in carriages, 7,100 in boats, and 
the 20,300 on horseback—in all, 59,400 
by versts (about 39,500 miles), in the 
, OF course of seven years.” 

Seven years are so large a portion 
the § of any man’s life, that a consecutive 
1ow | Narrative of travels, extending over so 
not long a period, must partake, toacertain 
t on meapee, of the nature of a biography ; 
the and we must confess to having expe- 
stler 9 Tienced some disappointment, when 

he we found that our author had described 
here the various excursions into which his 
had § explorations were necessarily divided, 
and, without reference to dates. The con- 
New § Sequence is, that we are deprived of 
new | any means of marking the mental his- 
our | tory of aman, employed during seven 
new § Years in the prosecution of his art, 
ame § Whilst utterly cut off from all the as- 
for § sociations in which that art has its 
birth, or at least its existence. And 
mys- §j if, as is very probable, the traveller 
"this were quite indifferent as to affording 
wan- § Us this pleasure, he should, at least, 
ions, | have given such a consecutive form to 
seeks - narrative as owe pave ciated 
ght its present apparent, if not real, con- 
” fusion of dates and seasons. 

Mr. Atkinson’s narrative naturally 

don; § divides itself, to the reader’s appre- 





hension, into two portions, which are 
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mingled together, but are not the less 
distinct ; the one portion treating of 
the countries travelled over, as they 
are a portion, an agent, or a resource 
of the Russian Government ; and the 
other portion referring to the aspects 
under which they presented them- 
selves to the thoughtful mind of the 
artist. In each character they have 
an air of peculiar grandeur ; for, as in 
the one case they are the forge, as it 
were, in which a great despotism ma- 
nufactures the implements of its will ; 
so, in the other, they are the great 
theatre of the old world which has 
been cleared for the enactment of new 
historic dramas. The bodies of the 
last gladiators who trod those boards 
have been duly dragged out of sight. 
The volcanoes which lighted their 
onward march across desert and steppe 
have long been cold. 

In the Oural mountains Mr. Atkin- 
son found the Russian Government in 
its working dress, but still as polite, 
and dignified, and stern as ever; and, 
as he had no occasion to fear its 
sternness, and was not the sort of man 
to be overcome byits dignity, he found 
its politenessno unwelcome ingredient 
of a visit to some of the most rugged 
scenery in the world. 

There appears to be no limit to the 
kingdoms of art and poetry. They 
seize hold of the most unpromising 
materials and make them their own. 
We all know that the style of certain 
famous chess-players is called the 
poetical style, and that a lively ima- 
gination is now generally regarded 
as an important element of the quali- 
ties which, when combined, form a 
genius for this game. But if chess 
can be poetical, we certainly never 
supposed, until we perused Mr. Atkin- 
son’s pages, that mineralogy was so 
susceptible, as he has made it appear, 
of the glamour of art. Leaving our 
readers, however, to peruse in the 
work itself his animated descriptions 
of gold and silver, platinum, copper, 
and malachite, as they appear in the 
recesses of their own regal homes, we 
will here quote some remarks in 
which he appears to us to have hinted 
at almost all that can be said for or 
against a despotism in respect to prac- 
tical efficiency :— 

‘*The Government employs a great 
number of its serfs in this zavod (Eka- 
terineburg) in the machine shop and 
other works. None of them can be 
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said to be poor, if by this word is meant 
want of bread—black bread they have, 
and salt; these, with a draught of quass 
(a drink made from rye), is the food of 
hundreds who work hard for twelve 
hours in the day, and receive for their 
labour fourpence. TheRussian peasants 
have, most undoubtedly, great imita- 
tive genius, and nothing daunts them. 
Men are brought from a village, never 
having secu any mechanical operation 
before, and are taken into the zavod. 
One is told he must be a blacksmith: 
he goes to his anvil, without the least 
hesitation, and begins his work. Ano- 
ther is ordered to be a fitter in a ma- 
chine shop: he seats himself at his 
bench, looks at the work he is doing, 
takes up his file, and commences his 
new, and to him wonderful, occupation. 

‘*There is one great drawback to the 
efficiency of the machine works at Eka- 
terineburg—at present there is no prac- 
tical head to direct. It is not, as the 
authorities suppose, sufficient that a man 
has been educated in the School of Mines 
at St. Petersburg; and that, after serv- 
ing a few years in the Altai or the Oural 
mines, he is sent to England and visits 
the different mechanical engineering 
manufactories—walking through them 
occasionally, and taking notes during a 
period of twelve or eighteen months. 
This is not the training necessary to fit 
a man to direct, efficiently and practi- 
cally, a great establishment. He must 
acquire the requisite knowledge by the 
toil of hisownhands. Great mechanics 
are not made in any other way; nor is 
it in the power of epaulettes, of what- 
ever size or material, to accomplish this 
object. In all our great machine works 
there are good practical mechanics, able 
to direct, who have worked with their 
own hands. The great men of England 
have all done so—there are Fairbairn, 
Roberts, Nasmyth, Whitworth, and a 
host of others as distinguished examples. 
- « «+ + Ihave been induced to make 
these remarks as I have not been an idle 
spectator on my rambles through the 
zavods. On the other hand, I have 
seen, and deeply regret being compelled 
to admit, that in some of the iron works 
near the Oural, certain departments 
have been conducted by my own coun- 
trymen who were evidently quite in- 
competent, as the Russian Government 
have learned to their cost.” 

The Oural may be styled the South 
Staffordshire of Russia ; but nature is 
on far too grand a scale there to be 
affected by man’s puny labours; and 
works a hundred times more exten- 
sive than those which throw a grand 
kind of desolate ~ over our own 
manufacturing districts, would but 
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have the effect of a gipsey’s fire on 
the vast precipices oa peaks of Ere- 
mil, Pavda, and Katchkanar. The 
following extracts will give some idea 
of the gentler characteristics of the 
scenes from amidst which Russia 
obtains its diplomatic gold and ambi- 
tious steel :— 


**On both sides of the valley (of the 
Issetz) low hills rise up, covered to the 
top with pine and larch trees, among 
which are seen the silvery birch, wav- 
ing its delicate foliage. After 
passing the zavod the valley extends in 
width, and in many parts is very pretty. 
Clumps of trees with grassy meadows, 
with the river winding along—sometimes 
lost in woods, then, again, breaking 
forth, shining like frosted silver as it 
rolls over its rocky bed.” 

Again:— 

‘** Having spent two days in this zavod 

(the Syssertskoi), sketching a view of 
the works, on I travelled over a wooded, 
undulating country. In some parts ex- 
tensive tracts of rye were growing most 
luxuriantly ; in others, fine pastures for 
cattle extended far among the trees. 
° From this point the road passes 
into a fine woodland country—some- 
times through rich pasture land, with 
large clumps of birch and poplars. Oc- 
casionally the path was close on the 
shore of the lake, which was exceedingly 
shallow and rocky; again the road 
turned into the woods, winding along 
some park-like scenery, until at length 
Hoslinskoi was seen standing close upon 
the margin of the lake, with its zavod 
sending up a dense black smoke; its 
churches and other large buildings, with 
their green domes and golden crosses 
sparkling in the sun, gave it a grand 
and imposing appearance.” 


We fancy that we can perceive a 
decided addition of freedom to our 
author’s style as he begins to get be- 
yond the range of despotic energy 


and governmental patronage. His 
thousand miles’ journey from the 
Oural to the Altai has all the glow 
and irresistible rapidity of a special 
express; the narrative of it quicken- 
ing the reader’s blood almost as much 
as the reality must have quickened 
the traveller's. Let us observe him 
for a few moments on his way across 
the boundless Asiatic steppes:— 

*¢T left in a light carriage, drawn by 
five horses—three yoked to the vehicle, 
were driven by a Kirghis, and one of 
the two leaders was driven by a boy of 
eighteen. My route was across the 
steppe—a fine, flat country—and it was 
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soon quite evident that our Kirghis 
coachman intended showing how his 
cattle would go. Our speed for the 
first two or three versts was a sharp 
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trot, after this the horses were put into 
a p, and then driven at full speed. 
e whip was not once used, the whole 
being effected by the driver talking to 
his horses, they apparently understand- 
ing every word. At times he used a 
“ shrill call, when the animals would bend 
7 to their work like greyhounds; and, by 
8 speaking to them in another tone, he 
cs would bring them up into acanter. . 
wl We were on a fine, level country, 
” crossing a steppe extending far into 
= Asia, without either fence or tree. The 
ee horses were put into a trot for a short 
” distance. I now noticed our Jehu regu- 
ig late the reins of his three horses, seat 
* himself firmly on the box, and give a 
whoop, when we went off at a fearful 
_— It was a splendid sight—our 
‘od irghis was in ecstacies, talking to his 
of horses as if they were human beings. ° 
ed, ae In a short time fresh 
eX- horses were yoked, and away we went 
ost again at full speed. Though the night 
for was still dark, either the horses or the 
: men knew the road well, as the former 
ses bounded on without accident. At first 
ne- it was not a very agreeable sensation, 
rith being carried along at such a speed 
Oc- through the gloom, ignorant of what 
the obstacles might be in the way; the 
igly ringing of the bells, however, would 
road warn other passengers of our approach, 
long and make them draw quickly on one 
ngth side. In some teams we had a bell 
1pon fastened to each horse; with others, 
avod three bells were fastened to the bow 
- its which passes over the shaft horse. These 
with keep up a most tremendous clangour, 
osses and sometimes have a most melancholy 
rand sound when heard in the dark forests of 
Siberia. . We travelled this 
. (twenty-five versts) in one hour 
ive a and a-half. In a quarter of an hour we 
» our had fresh horses and galloped away. 
1t be- § About three o'clock, the day began to 
nergy | dawn. About half-past three, 
His § the sun rose in all his splendour—he 
the | ®ppeared as if rising from the sea, for 
low to the east was an unbounded plain, 
gio ] and that plain—Sreeria.” 
pecua 
icken- As he approaches the great moun- 
much | in range, towards which he is tra- 
kened | Yelling, our artist begins to feel it 
e him | @awing all his soul onwards with a 
across | Species of magnetic influence. Having 
‘fp set out only to seek objects for his 
wre by art, he now hurries onwards with all 
chicle, | ‘te passion and longing of a lover. 
one of ** About three o’clock on the second 
boy of J day I first distinctly saw the Altai 
ss the [jf Mountains, very little elevated above the 





plain, and watched the misty forms as 
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we rolled on with intense interest. After 
galloping for about an hour, much more 
of the chain was visible, when looking 
across a small lake, on the banks of 
which several birches were growing, near 
the dead trunks of two old willows, now 
shattered by the storms which often 
blow with great fury across the steppes. 

‘* Having sketched the above scene 
T pushed on again, and each ten versts 
brought other parts of the chain into 
view. I now noticed a storm gathering 
over the mountains, which were shortly 
completely obscured. We were near the 
post house at which I proposed drinking 
tea, and, if the weather became bad, re- 
maining’ for the night, being anxious to 
see the Altai as we gradually approached 
the chain. This was explained to the 
Cossack, who objected to my stopping, 
the station being small and dirty. He 
proposed to take me toa village some 
twenty versts nearer. This plan being 
agreed to, after riding a few versts 
further we looked down into a valley 
in which I discerned a moderately large 
river running, which they said was the 
Tcherish. The storm was following the 
course of this river, and was now not far 
from us. The thunder, which had 
hitherto been growling in the distance, 
bellowed forth in magnificent peals every 
two or three minutes, bringing the dark 
mass of vapour nearer.” 

‘*We had reached the edge of the 
valley, and beheld the village five or six 
versts distant, just being obscured in the 
falling rain. Notadrop had yet reached 
us, but we saw that our turn was coming. 
After descending into the valley we were 
going over some very rough ground 
when a terrific stream of lightning, and 
a tremendous crash of thunder, burst over 
us; at the same moment the clouds di- 
vided, and rolled off in opposite direc- 
tions. It was like opening the curtains 
to some mighty and fearful scene as the 
heavy dark masses were carried up and 
off, at either side, leaving a thin vapour 
between them, hanging like aveil. The 
sun was setting, casting a pale red tinge 
on the vapoury curtain, which produced 
a wonderful effect. I stopped the car- 
riage to watch the changes, and observed 
the opening gradually extend into a 
larger space. which became a deeper and 
deeper red as the vapoury curtain ex- 
panded more and more. The hills were 
now dimly seen through it, much mag- 
nified and resembling mountains glow- 
ing with fire; not bright, but more like 
red-hot metals losing their white heat, and 
changing into a dark red.” 


The inhabitants of the wide realms, 
over which Mr. Atkinson’s explor- 
ations extended, donotseem so much to 
inhabit as to infest them. They are 
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not all alike, of course—the Chinese 
Tartars, for instance, having much the 
advantage in every respect, except as 
to the moral virtues, in which they 
appear to be sadly deficient. But 
teen and shiftlessness are charac- 
teristics of allof them. They appear 
to have exhausted their energies 
eight centuries since in achieving the 
conquest of half the then known 
world. Our author, however, has 
made them more than interesting to 
us, by representing them, not so much 
as they differ from, as they resemble 
us. He has not been over solicitous to 
show the small harsh details of life into 
which the uncivilized man is driven, 
rather by his necessities than his 
inclinations. He is too old a traveller 
to be thrown into a paroxysm of as- 
tonishment, because the inhabitants 
of the Kirghis steppe drink sowmis 
instead of conan e, or cover them- 
selves at night with a voilock, instead 
of a blanket. When he describes the 
domestic scenes, if we may so term 
them, of his seven years’ explorations, 
he does so in much the same spirit, 
only much more truthfully, in which 
men generally sit down to write the 
story of their own lives. And herein 
lies the secret of the interest which 
he forces his readers to take in a 
people who are deficient in many of 
the more elevated attributes of man- 
hood. He tells us of Kirghis, as 
though they were our neighbours ; 
of Kalmucks, as though we as well as 
himself had passed long months and 
even years under their roofs. He 
has introduced a new element into 
the art of relating the story of distant 
journeys. We shall, henceforth, de- 
mand of the traveller pictures of indi- 
vidual character, as well as national 
characteristics. 

Without attempting to show the 
relations he established, and the foot- 
ing of dignified equality on which he 
lived with the people and sultans of 
the Asiatic plains, we may here quote 
a picture, so to speak, which the 
author has also depicted in other 
colours than those of language. 


. **An hour before sunset we saw not 
only pastures, but horses and cattle 
feeding. This was a joyful sight to man 
and beast, and we presently reached the 
herds, We soon came upon some Kir- 
ghis, who told us that these were flocks 
belonging to Sultan Sabeck, who was at 
his aoul, seven or eight hours distant. 
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They looked at us with some alarm, 
until the Kirghis explained their mission 
to the sultan, when they led the way, 
and brought us to a fern yourts in a 
small valley. Here we found other 
herdsmen, and two of their dwellings 
were given up to us, and a sheep killed; 
while two men were sent to carry the 
news to the sultan, and say that we 
should follow in the morning. Early in 
the morning fresh horses were ready to 
take us to the sultan’s aoul, to which four 
Kirghis accompanied us—the route being 
south-west, leaving the conical moun- 
tain to the east. Most part of the way 
was over good pastures, which our tired 
horses seemed desirous of enjoying. Be- 
fore we reached our destination we had 
a beautiful view of Szan-Shan, taking 
in the lower chain. Shortly after mid- 
day a party of six Kirghis met us; they 
had come to conduct us to the encamp- 
ment, still several versts distant. They 
were dressed in rich silk kalats, of very 
bright colours; some had embroidered 
silk caps on their heads, and others had 
caps of fox-skin. 

**We soon obtained a view of the 
aoul, standing on the edge of a lake, 
with high reeds and long grass growing 
on its banks. As we drew near the 
yourts, I was guided towards one of con- 
siderable size, standing alone on the 
edge of the lake, where a group of Kir- 
ghis were waiting in their richly-co- 
loured kalats. When we reached them, 
a tall man stepped forward, took hold 
of the reins, and gave me his hand to 
dismount. To refuse such assistance 
would be a mark of disrespect, and I 
had by this time reconciled myself to 
the custom. This was Sultan Sabeck, 
who saluted me in the usual manner, 
and then led me into his dwelling, the 
floor of which was covered with voilock 
and with true Bokkarian carpets. (n 
these he placed me, and sat down in the 
voilock in front, giving me all the ho- 
nours; but these I, as usual, insisted 
should be divided. The place was 
shortly filled by Kirghis taking the seats 
in circles, according to their grade, be- 
fore us. 

**A small, low table having been 
placed between the sultan and myself 
by a young Kirghi, two others deposited 
on it Chinese dishes, filled with dried 
fruits. To these were added plates of 
small cakes and sweetmeats, the pro- 


ductions of Chinese confectioners, which | 


gave an aspect of variety and elegance 
to the repast. Then tea was served to 
the sultan and myself in beautiful Chi- 
nese cups. The fruit, cakes, and sweet- 
meats were delicious. When we had 
finished, the company were regaled with 
the beverage. Sultan Sabeck was a tall 
man, with a ruddy, intelligent counte- 
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nance, black eyes, and a dark beard. 
His kalat was of kanfa (Chinese satin), 
of a deep purple colour, with flowers 
embroidered in various coloured silks, 
which produced a beautiful robe. A 
rich yellow crape scarf was tied round 
his waist. His cap was sable, turned up 
with crimson silk; and he wore light 
green boots, and yellow over-shoes. . 
. In the evening it was a busy 
scene round the aoul; the plains were 
covered with camels, horses, oxen, 
sheep, and goats, and great numbers of 
the latter were being milked. My host 
estimated the number of his horses at 
eight thousand, and his camels at six 
hundred.” 


It would be fruitless to attempt to 
give, within the limits at our com- 
mand, even an idea of the contents of 
this delightful volume, for even itself 
is but an index to seven years of ad- 
venture, peril, and, we might almost 
say, romance, such as have never, we 
believe, been equalled. Now watching 
the cutting of a jasper vase ina govern- 
ment workshop—now shooting wolves 
in a Mongolian forest—now tracing 
the history of the art of Damascen- 
ing steel, or the almost supernatural 
manceuvres of the Russian police— 
and now making extempore ices of 
crushed berry-juice and snow on the 





Mr. ATHERSTONE has here given us, 
not a romance, but a poem in prose. 
He has been happy in choosing for a 
subject that mi considering all 
the attendant circumstances, is, per- 
haps, the most striking event in an- 
cient history, the Fall of Babylon. 
There is not, indeed, even in the 
book of Daniel, a more sublime nar- 
rative than that in which we are told 
how the riotous feasting of Belshazzar 
and his thousand lords, and their im- 
pious mockery of the God of Israel, 
were changed suddenly into trembling 
and paleness, when there came forth 
the fingers of a man’s hand, and wrote 
upon the wall in characters un- 
known—how Daniel, long forgotten, 
and now, by the queen’s request, con- 
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A Story, by Edwin Atherstone, Author of 
‘¢Thou art weighed in the balance, and found 
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tae of the largest mountains in the 
world, the author is always at home. 
Whether he be engaged in personal 
conflict with desperate Tartar bandits; 
or be hunting the red deer with an 
eagle for a alone or be plucking the 
scarlet salsola on the borders of the 
glittering Salt Lake; or be ponderin 
on the fortunes of Zinghis Khan an 
his sons and grandsons at the foot of 
the Tangnou mountains, he is always 
an artist. We feel that he is breath- 
ing in his inmost soul, “And this, too, 
belongs to my art.” 

We.are almost inclined to express 
dissatisfaction that so valuable and 
genuine a book of travels as this 
should have appeared in any form 
but the old, sedate, sheepskin-covered 
quarto; but as we gaze upon the won- 
drous landscapes which Mr. Atkinson 
has been at seven years’ pains to bring 
for us from scarcely known and al- 
most unvisited lands, and which the 
lithographer and engraver have here 
reproduced for us with exquisite finish 
of tint and tone, we become convinced 
that they could not have been fitly 
placed in any less beautiful volume 
than that which we now heartily com- 
mend to our readers’ perusal. 


sulted, boldly reproved the king, and 
read in the writing the doom of his 
kingdom ; and which concludes with 
the simple words, “In that night was 
Belshazzar, the king of the Chaldeans, 
slain. And Darius, the Median, took 
the kingdom, being about threescore 
and two years old.’ On this narra- 
tive, combined with what profane 
history tells us, Mr. Atherstone has 
founded his work. 

Although narrative in form, it has 
ve ab of the dramatic spirit ; 
and, indeed, with a little transposi- 
tion, might be transformed into a 
trilogy, after the manner of the an- 
cients. The time occupied by the ac- 
tion is only three days, and the scene 
is constantly either in Babylon itself, 
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or in the camp of Cyrus. As was the 
case with the spectators of the ancient 
we know, beforehand, the ca- 
tastrophe; but this by no means 
diminishes the interest of the story, 
although it advantageously prevents 
us from being continually carried 
away by violent and transient emo- 
tions. It places us, indeed, in the 
position of a Jew, who rested with 
unswerving faith on the predictions of 
Isaiah, which pointed at Cyrus as the 
destined conqueror of Babylon. We 
sympathise with this faith. We, too, 
in reading, feel a faith as strong, 
though not so tried ; and though for a 
moment we may forget our firm be- 
lief, or doubt whether it includes the 
matters which for the time are in 
question, yet we feel confident that 
truth and justice will finally triumph ; 
and in this confidence we are con- 
scious of a high superiority to the 
changes and chances which may seem 
to tend to a different result. And this 
is the highest office of poetry ; to ele- 
vate our souls for a time above the 
weaknesses and temptations inciden- 
tal to our condition, but not essential 
to it, by appealing to, and exercising, 
the higher principles within us. In 
our sympathy with the hero, Michael, 
we stand without awe in the pre- 
sence of the impious tyrant, and, our 
feet fixed upon the truth of God, we 
take no account of death or torture, 
when the path of duty lies before us. 
Where our sympathy is so entire, it 
is, perhaps, desirable that the hero 
should be immaculate; and where the 
action occupies so brief a space, no 
truth of character is thereby violated. 
Mr. Atherstone has, indeed, two he- 
roes—Oyrus, the virtuous and great- 
souled, philosophic, but perplexed 
with doubts on things beyond this 
earthly sphere, such as revelation 
alone can solve; and Michael, a hero 
of the stamp of young David, fearless 
and full of faith. In their conversa- 
tion, Cyrus’ language is such as we 
may often hear, even now, from the 
lips of men calling themselves Chris- 
tians, though Cyrus has the advan- 
> point of tone. 
lshazzar is depicted as a sensual, 
unfeeling, brutish tyrant; and this 
character is sufficiently borne out by 
the brief notices which we possess. 
His mother, Nitocris, is the bright 
spot in the darkness of the court; a 
woman just and religious, according 
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to her knowledge, and led by strange 
events, at last, to pray to the one God 
of Israel. 

We proceed to give a sketch of the 


oy: 
e hero, Michael, a young man of 
giant stature, had formerly served, 
with high distinction, under Cyrus, 
seeing in him a divine instrument, 
and by his great achievements, and, 
especially, by savimg the conqueror’s 
life in the battle of Thymbra, had 
ined his warmest friendship. He 
as just returned from Jerusalem, 
whither he had journeyed to procure 
a ransom for his father, Adad, un- 
justly imprisoned by a debauched 
ord of Babylon. In Cyrus’ tent he 
finds Croesus of Lydia, and Tigranes 
of Armenia, both princes conquered 
by Cyrus, but who, by his noble con- 
duct, had been made his devoted 
servants. The time of supper is passed 
in recounting the generous acts of 
Cyrus to his adversaries; of oracles 
and prophecies too is their discourse ; 
but one, at least, there is who does 
not, for philosophy, neglect his sup- 
per. Thus speaks the epicurean, Cro- 
sus :— 


‘*Babylon may fall, or it may not; 
that is a thing pertaining to the future 
and to the uncertain: but this delicious 
drink is a thing of the present and the 
absolute; and he is not a wise man who 
neglecteth a real and existing good, 
while musing upon one that is possible 
and future. I drink to thy health, 
then.” 


Meantime, Cyrus and Michael have 
been conferring beneath the calm 
moonlight. They talk of the ap- 
proaching attack on Babylon, in which 
Cyrus confidently looks for success, 
but for which he needs the aid of 
Michael. The latter will only pro- 
mise to visit Cyrus again within two 
days ; and after some further discourse 
on matters philosophical and astrolo- 
gical, they part. 

The same evening King Belshazzar 
dreamed a dream of warning, but 
which, as interpreted by his Magi (who 
tell him of the Jewish prophecies of 
Cyrus), only excites him to further 
cruelty towards the Jews. He seizes 
two lovely maidens, Ruth and Naomi; 
the latter majestic, yet gentle, the be- 
trothed of Michael ; the former musical 
as a nightingale, and tender as a dove, 
the beloved of Araspes, Croesus’ ne- 
phew. The reader will pardon the 
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insertion of the following exquisite 
picture :— 


‘* Ruth, the younger by one year only, 
was somewhat above the common height 
of woman; and could, at times, look with 
much of the stately grace of her sister: 
but the prevailing expression of face, 
form, and motion, was that of a sweet 
cheerfulness; an acute sensibility to all 
impressions, whether upon sense or upon 
spirit. The love of music was, in her, 
as a very principle of life. Even in her 
dreams, was there an outpouring of sweet 
sounds from her soul, as from a fountain 
always full and overflowing. So melo- 
dious was her voice, that her simplest 
speech sounded like music; and, even 
amid grave discourse, would snatches 
of sweet melody distil unconsciously 
from her; like the few soft notes breathed 
forth at intervals, as in his own despite, 
by the nightingale, when he fears danger 
to his nest, and will not give forth his 
song. Beauteous, perhaps, as her sister 
was she: but that beauty was of differ- 
ent order—the beauty of a garden filled 
with sweet flowers, as compared to that 
of a majestic, cedar-topped hill. Lam- 
bently blue were her quick, mild eyes ; 
her hair like a streak of golden cloud. 
As a rose among thick leaves, was her 
smile-loving mouth,embedded in dimples, 
ever changing and shifting, as the wind- 
dots on a clear water : and like the rose- 


tinge on a white lily, was the bloom on 
her cheeks.” 


To render intelligible what follows, 
it is necessary to observe that Bel- 
shazzar had been endeavouring to per- 
suade Croesus to withdraw his allegi- 
ance from Cyrus, and to promise to 
betray him in the heat of battle. 
Croesus puts him off, from time to 
time, with ambiguous answers; and 
with one of these is Michael now in- 
trusted, to be conveyed, in the first 
instance, to Araspes. The latter has, 
therefore, ready access to the king; 
and now, by pleading his influence 
with Croesus, obtains the king’s pro- 
mise that the maidensshall be released, 
if Croesus promise to do battle for him 
in the next conflict. Michael then 
is ushered into the despot’s presence, 
that he may be questioned about the 
Persian camp. 

Michael amazes the king with his 
great strength ; he strings the bow 
of the great giant Samgarnebo; and 
though he refuses to shoot an old 
slave who had been set up as a tar- 

t, he pierces in the eye, at three 
nave paces, a wooden god of Ind. 
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His reward is the jewelled sword of 
Arphaxad, and five score shekels of 
silver. Belshazzar would have him 
then, as the price of Naomi’s free- 
dom, engage to take the life of Cyrus, 
“Not, O king! were thy crown and 
empire to be the reward, would I do 
that wickedness,” is Michael’s an- 
swer. “And for thee, king of Assy- 
ria, if this thing should be spoken 
abroad, would not all nations of the 
earth cry shame upon thee?’ For 
these words, and that he may not 
publish Belshazzar’s shame, Michael 
must die speedily and secretly. With 
fair words he is dismissed ; but after 
him are the assassins sent, to dog his 
footsteps, and slay him unsuspecting. 
They, however, return, declaring that 
by magic he had escaped their hands. 
By magic truly : by their terror at the 
ee sword of Arphaxad, wielded by 
ichael’s giant arm, and the charm 
of the silver shekels, the royal pre- 
sent, which Michael flung on the 
ground beforethem. The king, in his 
rage, orders that fifty of the chief 
men among the Jews be seized, and 
a to be made that those 
fty shall be hanged, if Michael be 
not givenup. Obal, however, a Phry- 
ian soldier attached to Michael, in- 
orms him that the king seeks his 
life, and warns him to flee. He ac- 
cordingly betakes himself to the camp 
of Cyrus, leaving with his family 
orders to follow him, for his father 
Adad has before this been ransomed. 
Scarcely, however, has he reached 
the camp, when Araspes comes in 
haste to inform him that fifty chief 
men of the Jews are standing in the 
public place, with ropes around their 
necks, the king mocking them, and 
threatening them with death, if Mi- 
chael is not given up. Forthwith, 
Michael resolves to surrender himself 
to death, in order to save the lives of 
these fifty. In the meantime, these 
men have been already slain, in spite 
of the king’s promise ; but neither 
Michael nor Araspes is aware of this, 
and so the former submits to be bound 
and cast into prison. First, however, 
he hears Belshazzar’s scheme of perse- 
cution :— 


««‘Ha—’ cried the tyrant, with a 
fiendish grin; ‘then rare sport shall 
there be for the people, during many a 
day. Hearken thou to me now. To- 
morrow hold we the great festival to 
Baal; and much merriment, a thou 
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knowest, will there be throughout the 
city,—eating, and drinking, and dan- 
cing, and music, and amorous delights ; 
even through the day, and through the 
night ; so that, for the morrow, sufficient 
of such pastime will it be for them, to 
see thee alone in the midst of the fire ; 
and to hear thy yellings: but, while 
thou shall be thus making for them 
sport, fifty of thy brethren, as thou 
callest them, shall be taken out of 
prison; and be brought where they also 
can see thee, and hear thy music; and 
command shall be given them, on pain 
of like torment, to deny your God of 
Israel, and to bow down before Baal. 
Methinks that, when they shall see thy 
flesh, and hear thy voice, they will not 
disobey: but, if they dare to refuse obe- 
dience, then, on the day after, shall 
there be fifty fires, like thine; and those 
fifty Jews shall burn therein: and from 
the prison shall there be brought another 
fifty of thy brethren; and they shall 
stand nigh, and see the burning, and 
hear the howling: and then they, too, 
shall be commanded to deny your God of 
Israel, and to bow down before Baal: 
and if they also, like the first, refuse to 
obey, then, on the next morrow, shall 
fifty fires be again lighted; and those 
fifty Jews shall stand in them; and ano- 
ther fifty shall be brought forth to look 
upon them. How long, thinkest thou, 
sorcerer, will your headstrong madmen, 
hearing and seeing these things, remain 
rebellious to the king's command? 
But, by Baal, and all other gods do I 
swear, that, if they bend not their stiff 
necks, and give worship to the true gods, 
every day shall fifty of them roar in the 
fire, even till the last man of your hate- 
ful race shall have gone up in smoke 
and stench; and the earth shall be puri- 
fied from their presence.’ ” 


Michael is conducted to the river- 
dungeon. Between the ancient and the 
more recent palace of Babylon, there 
was a passage by means of tunnel be- 
neath the river, and in this passage, 
at a short distance from the en- 
trance of the vault, was dug a dun- 
geon. To this was Michael brought, 
and though the door, which for 
three years had stood ajar, had be- 
come so warped by the damp, that 
it could not be closed; yet was he 
securely bound by the same chain 
which had held the giant Lapidoth. 
Here he walked within the narrow 
limits which his chain allowed, bu- 
ried in meditation, and confiding that 
God would rescue him from death ; 
for had not Daniel charged him, by 
message, to do his work, even as Cy- 
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rus had desired him? Obal, the 
Phrygian, having stolen the key of 
the fetter-lock from the drunken 
Nebuzaradan, now offers liberty to 
the prisoner ; who refuses to purchase 
his own life at the price of the pos- 
sible death of the fifty, who, though 
he knows it not, have already ceased 
to live. But after Obal left him, in 
the thick darkness, the dead, down- 
pressing darkness, horrible thoughts 
and fearful doubts assail him. ad 
his hope in the word of the prophet 
been but a dream? Does God in- 
deed regard the affairs of men? 
Surely his hours are numbered, and 
the rising sun will bring to him 
death ; and what a vision of death ! 
Suddenly the vision ceased, and he 
beheld a form of light, beautiful be- 
yond all beauty of man: “the roseate 
tint of morn was on the face; the 
eyes seemed embodied love; the lips 
as a smile from heaven.” This an- 


gelic being reproves Michael for his 
unbelief in Baal; tells him that Is- 
rael’s unbelief it is which has led to 
their sufferings and their captivity; 
reminds him of the great antiquity of 
Baal-worship, which an erring man, 


who thought himself inspired, led Is- 
rael to abandon; and foreshows the 
sufferings which will be the lot of 
Michael’s loved ones, if he lay not 
hold on the true faith. In proof of 
his divine mission, this being loosens 
his fetters, and, opening the dungeon 
door, brings in Naomi, who avows 
that she has this day abjured Jeho- 
vah, and fallen down before Baal; and 
now beseeches her beloved to shake 
off his hitherto blind belief, and follow 
her example. Manfully he resists. 
“The fire-pang is as nothing to this 
misery. ‘ O God of Israel, have mercy 
upon her! Swift as thought, the cords 
were again on his limbs; the chain, 
with furious clangor, begirt his body: 
the dungeon was dark and silent as 
the grave.” With more propitious 
vision was he presently rewarded. 
Naomi, by a feigned message from 
the queen, who had shown great fa- 
vour to her and Ruth, had been 
brought to the chamber of the vile, 
drunken Belshazzar. He threatens 
her, if she do not yield, with the death 
of her father, her mother, and her 
lover ; but she inly resolves that the 
dagger which she has concealed in her 
bosom shall, if needful, free her from 
the loathsome importunities of the 
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monster. 


Thus terminates the inter- 
view :— 


** « Hast thou answer for me?’ he de- 
manded, at length, standing directly be- 
fore her. 

***T have,’ she replied. ‘Could I be- 
lieve thy words all truths, I still should 
answer, ‘* NEVER!” but false as the fiends 
do I believe thee to be, and thy promises 
all lies. I will not now do evil, that 
good may come, else had it been worse 
for thee; still less will I do evil, know- 
ing that the tempting good is a hollow 
deceit, like that poor falsehood which 
King, though thou 
ay slay me, yet shalt thou not bring 

lution upon my soul. I am in the 

nd of God; and, in Him trusting, I 
tell thee that, to my latest breath, will 
I resist thee.’ 

***She-devil!’ cried the infuriate 
monster, with every moment more and 
more maddened by the drink; ‘ submit 
in quietness, or I will summon hither a 
score of women, who shall rend the rai- 
ment from thee, as a wild cat rends the 
feathers from a dove.’ 

** «Never will I submit to thy infamy, 
baser than beast!’ cried Naomi, her 
brow contracting now, her eyes spark- 
ling, and her right hand buried in her 
vest. 

***Then, by Baal,’ roared he out, ‘I 
will strike thee down, and trample on 
thee, and use thee like a harlot!’ 

** He sprang towards her, and grasped 
her by the left hand. In a moment, the 
dagger gleamed over his head ; in another 
moment would it have fallen; but, sud- 
denly, a look of terror inexpressible shot 
over his face; his eye-balls started and 
stared, yet not at the dagger; he saw it 
not; he saw no longer the hand that 
grasped it: on something behind that 
threatening form his look was fixed. 
His face grew pale as the dead; ‘he 
shrank together, like a leaf before the 
fire; he howled, like the dying dog, in 
his last feeble cry ; and, at last, dropped 
to the floor, collapsed and helpless, as a 
corpse drops from the gallows, when the 
rope has been cut. 

** Naomi sheathed her dagger, stoop- 
ed, took from his vest the key, unlocked 
the door, drew it wide, and sent forth 
her voice, ‘ Help, help! the king is smit- 
ten with sickness.” 


Naomi’s first thought was, how to 
find her brother in the dungeon of 
the river vault. She knew not the 
way ; but as she walked onward, she 
reached a descending flight of ste 
which she resolved to follow, le: 
whithersoever they might. Soon she 
was in darkness ; and in fear and doubt 
she felt her way down and along until 
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her hand touched a door. It yielded 
not, however, to her touch; nor to her 
anxious call, “Michael,” was there 
any reply. Searching with her palm, 
at last she touched a key ; but neither 
would that yield to her feeble force. 
While waiting and doubting what to 
do, a sound reached her ears, as of 
another person approaching with 
stealthy tread. It was Obal, the 
Phrygian, again seeking the dungeon 
of Michael. He led Naomi thither, 
and now conveyed the information of 
the slaughter of the fifty chief men, 
and the royal feast which had been 
rovided at the place of execution. 
nraged at this news, Michael puts 
forth the strength of his forefather, 
Samson, and wrenches the chain-ring 
violently, until the hard ancient bricks 
are torn asunder, and he stands free, 
Obal then leads him to the gate which 
opens on the river bank, and, having 
one that Ruth and Naomi shall 
conducted to the same gate on the 
morrow, at midnight, Michael casts 
loose a boat, and, lying down in it for 
safety, floats down the stream until 
he reaches the camp of Cyrus. To 
Cyrus he is able to communicate most 
welcome and important information : 
first, that access to the very centre of 
the palace can be readily obtained by 
means of the gate through which he 
himself escaped; and next, that the 
following day will be the great fes- 
tival of l, when every man in the 
whole city wili be drunken, so that 
the river gates will certainly be left 
open. Cyrus accordingly charges him 
to select a thousand of the bravest, 
who shall follow his guiding into the 
river vault. Then he reflects on the 
new course which events were now 
taking. 

At early dawn on the following 
morn the whole city was astir, for the 
high festival of Baal was come ; and, 
to add to the splendour of the feast, 
the great Jewish sorcerer would be, 
as they expected, burned alive, while 
fifty other Jews would be brought to 
behold the spectacle; and if they 
weunee not Baal, then they too, 
on the following day, would be con- 


demned to the fire. 

But we must hasten to the descrip- 
tion of the royal feast. Let the reader 
judge of the author’s powers of de- 
scribing such a scene. 

‘In the greatness of his glory, Bel- 
In the vast 


shazzar sat at the feast. 
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and gorgeous hall of Baal he sat: and, 
with him, a thousand of his lords, his 
ministers, and counsellors; the chief 
among the Magi, and the captains over 
his hosts. But not nigh unto the king's 
majesty sat these. 

** Against the southern wall, midway 
‘twixt east and west,—a blaze of gold 
and gems,—stood the great throne of 
state. On a spacious platform of cedar, 
two cubits high above the floor; and 
covered with a thick t of purple 
cloth, interwoven with gold, did it stand: 
and, in front of the throne, and alike 
glorious to see, stood the table of beaten 
gold; and the couches of purple silk, 
stiff with gold, on which sat the king, 
and his wives, and his princes, and his 
concubines,—a bed of jewel fire. Steps 
of cedar wood, covered also with cloth 
interwoven with threads of gold, ran 
along three sides of the raised floor; so 
that, if need were, might the eunuchs, 
in great numbers, ascend, or descend 
together, and no confusion rise. 

** Five hundred serving men, attired 
in white linen, edged with silver; with 
collars of silver round their necks; arm- 
lets and anklets of silver; and belts of 
burnished silver round their waists,— 
ministered to the guests. But, for the 
table of the king, were there eunuchs, 
attired in pale blue tunics, of fine linen, 
that descended to the ankles: round 
their loins, and across their shoulders, 
were silken belts, thickly embroidered, 
and fringed with gold. Ear-rings, arm- 
lets, bracelets, and necklaces, of gold 
and gems, also had they upon them; so 
that for splendour, looked they even as 
lords. 

**Of gold, or of silver, were all the 
dishes, the plates, and the wine-cups for 
the guests: but the goblet of the king 
was of finest gold, studded with diamonds 
and rubies ; and, at the royal table, was 
every vessel of the finest gold. 

** Ever and anon, as he ate and drank, 
did the king, from his high seat, look 
peoolty from end to end of that bright 

all; magnificent more than aught of 
architectural glory throughout the earth 
beside. Few were the arms that, with 
strongest bow, could, from east to west, 
have driven the steel-headed arrow ; few 
that, from north to south, could have 
sent the rounded pebble from the sling ; 
or with it reached the gold-fretted roof. 
Great as was the number of the feasters, 
ample room for thrice their sum had 
there been; so that, in the centre of the 
hall, directly before the royal platform, 
was left a great space; and, at either 
end, wide apart were placed the tables ; 
and for every guest was there a couch; 
and for the serving men was there room, 
as on a highway, to go to and fro. 

** Over the lower windows that faced 


the west, were hung curtains of crimson 
silk; so that on the floor fell not the 
burning rays of the sun; but, through 
the windows high aloft, its glory en- 
tered; and, glancing down on the en- 
amelled walls, emblazoned with gold ; 
on the brightly coloured paintings, and 
sculptures; the numerous statues of ala- 
baster, of silver, and of gold; the great 
golden image of Baal; the richly em- 
broidered, and many-hued garments, 
and thickly sown jewels of the guests; 
and, brightest of all, on the gem-blazing 
throne, the table of gold, the jewel-flash- 
ing garments of the king, his wives, and 
his concubines,—kindled up a very fire 
of splendour, such as, in dreams alone, 
may the eye of man ever again behold. 

‘* In galleries, at the eastern and west- 
ern ends of the hall, were musicians, 
who played upon the harp, and the 
tabor, and the flutes, and the sackbut, 
and the trumpet, and the cymbals; and 
all other instruments of music; and sing- 
ing men, and singing women, in great 
numbers; who, when the sign was given 
to them, played and sang together in 
loud concert, to make pleasure for the 
king and his guests. 

‘With all manner of savory foods 
were the tables covered, again and again: 
and wines of rarest delicacy, the vintages 
of every land in the wide East, were 
brought freely, as though they had been 
water: nor was any stint at all thought 
of; for, dishonour to Baal would it have 
been deemed, if, on that night, should 
one man of them all walk with steady 
foot to his bed. 

** At the right hand of the king, and 
on the same roomy couch, sat the 
youngest of his wives; and, at his left, 
the chief favourite among his concu- 
bines,—she who the least feared, with 
free tongue, to speak unto the dreaded 
monarch; and now, with arch smile, 
eyes bright as diamonds, and, alas! with 
heart as hard, thus said she — 

‘**Pleasanter, O king, is the air of 
this magnificent hall, to those who sit 
in the sunshine of th tness, than 
the breath of their dungeon, to 
those misbelieving Jews, who lie in the 
shadow of thine anger; and who to- 
morrow will be cast into the fire. What 
if their magicians should suddenly 
transport them thence; and bring them 
hither, to look upon the glory and the 
happiness of those who believe in the 
true God!” 


She tells the king of the wonder 
wrought on the bodies of the murdered 
men, for which Sarsechim, the prime 
minister, is called to account. The 
king, on hearing his story, makes a 
proclamation, that if the fifty bodies, 
and also Michael the sorcerer, be not 
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delivered up, five hundred more shall 
be seized, and half burned alive, half 
crucified, in the sight of Cyrus’ camp. 

Sarsechim and Hadoram suggest 
meanwhile a new means of obtaining 
money from the Jews, and vexing 
them to the heart. It is, that the 
sacred vessels of fine gold taken by 
king Nebuchadnezzar, from the tem- 
ple at Jerusalem, be brought forth, 
that the king and his concubines may 
drink therein, and that thereafter they 
may be offered to the Jews at a great 
price. Then might they be induced, 
in order to save the per vessels from 
profanation,to bring forth great wealth, 
which would otherwise have been con- 
cealed beyond discovery. A hundred 
Jews are brought from the prisons to 
witness the pollution, and to furnish 
mirth to the King’s guests. His con- 
cubines, too, at his command, mock 
the Jews. 


*« Down the steps, almost at one leap, 

rang the wild-eyed girl; and, singing 
aloud an amorous song, and with wanton 
gesture dancing, held aloft the sacred 
vessels, even close to the faces of the 
horrified Jews, dancing along the whole 
line, and, ever and anon, ceasing her 
song, and crying out, to one or other of 
them, ‘wilt thou drink? wilt thou 
drink?’ Then, as the wretched men 
turned aside, with loathing and with 
horror, vehemently laughed the king, 
and all the guests laughed with him; 
and again was there heard aloft alaugh- 
ter, as from things not of this world ; 
a laughter heavy and deep; a sound as 
of the voices of mirth, and of great tor- 
ment, mingled in one.” 


In the midst of their tumult of 
mirth, and as the king drank, “Glory 
to Baal, and overthrow to the God 
of Israel,’ there fell a darkness 
throughout the hall, and the gigantic 
— statue of Baal fell from its 


road pedestal, and plunged headlong 
through floor and beam, and was lost 
to sight! For a time there was a 


hush and a trembling through the 
hall ; but soon the natural cause of 
the accident was supposed to be dis- 
covered, and the —- feast again 
roceeded. Presently the lamps are 
ighted, yet Hadoram informs the 


‘king that the sun shineth as bright as 


noon, for it is not the fifth hour after 
midda: . But thicker waxeth the dark- 
ness, the lamps go out, and then— 


*** Ha—a—a! look! look !’ 
‘*The priest turned; and every eye 
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within the hall, turned to gaze; and a 
low sound of shuddering, and quick. 
drawn breath, arose throughout the as- 
sembly: for, high on the wall, over 
against the throne, amid the thick dark- 
ness, was seen a hand, —an armless hand, 
—fashioned like that of a man, but of 
size more than gigantic; and of sub- 
stance unlike aught of earth! 

** And while yet they looked, behold ! 
with extended finger, the hand began to 
write upon the wall; and, as it wrote, 
the letters blazed out like fixed lightning: 
so that, on the solid blackness, followed 
a great radiance, as of a present sun: 
and men covered their eyes; or turned 
away; unable to endure its splendour. 

‘¢ In their terror, some cried out aloud; 
and cast themselves on the ground ; and 
some ran like madmen through the doors; 
fearing they knew not what. But others 
were there who, though well nigh blind- 
ed by the great light, could not turn 
away from that mysterious hand their 
quivering eyes. And, while yet they 
looked, behold! the hand vanished! but 
the burning letters remained on the wall. 

“* With glaring eyes, dropped jaw, and 
corpse-like face, stood Belshazzar ; idiot- 
like, with the excess of terror. The 
joints of his loins were unloosed ; and his 
knees smote together. Turning, at length, 
with vacant stare, he beheld, close to his 
right hand, the black eunuch ; and strove 
to speak to him: but his tongue lay dead; 
and a moaning sound and a chattering of 
the teeth only, came from his mouth. But 
he lifted feebly his arm, and looked in 
the face of Ashkenaz; and his desire was 
understood. Signing to another eunuch 
to support the left arm of theking, Ash- 
kenaz sustained him on the right; and 
thus, staggering at ev step, and 
moaning heavily, was Belshazzar borne 
to his couch; and laid down, with his 
face turned away from the terrible 
writing.” 


The astrologers fail to read the 
mystic words ; then the queen-mother, 
Nitocris, comes before the king, an 
asks that Daniel may be sent for. 


‘*Now, because he knew that Daniel 
was the chief man among the Jews ; and 
greatly beloved, and reverenced by that 
people; his pu it was, to speak 
sternly and proudly unto him: but when, 
with slow, firm step, the prophet had 
ascended the stairs ; and stood, at length, 
before him, utterly was the spirit of the 
king subdued. The e, majestic, 
power-beaming face; the dark, clear, 
soul-reading eyes ; the lips, eloquent even 
in silence ; the noble form; the long 
snow-white hair and beard; the dark, 
flowing robe; the whole grand presence 
was that of a being as much superior to 
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kings as kings esteem themselves greater 
than their slaves: so that, when Bel- 
shazzar looked upon him, his tongue for 
awhile failed; and he sat mute, and 
shifting uneasily upon his seat; turning 
his eyes this way and that ; and knowing 
not what to do. The prophet gazed 
upon him for a time ; then spake.” 


Having reproved the king for his 
wickedness and impiety, he proceeds, 
in the words ental in the Book of 
Daniel, to interpret the writing. 

Soon as he is gone the Magi and 
Soothsayers conspire to take his life. 
The king, indeed, will have nought to 
do with the deed directly, for he fears 
his mother, who highly esteems the 
prophet ; but he sanctions the design 
of the murderers, who persuade him 
that it is written in the stars, that this 
night either Daniel or Belshazzar shall 
be slain. 

Meantime come messengers, in 
breathless haste, saying, that a great 
host is marching silently up the bed 
of the river, as on dry land. None 
regard the strange announcement ex- 
cept Hammalech, the chief captain 
of the armies of Babylon. He hastens 
out to ascertain the truth of the re- 
port ; as speedily as may be assembles 
the palace guard. But of an enemy 
within the lace itself, nought 
dreamed he. Michael, at the head of 
his thousand has entered the river 
vault. Placing his guard at the doors, 
he entered the banqueting hall alone, 
just as the lords were shouting “Great 
is Belshazzar, the God of the Assy- 
rians!” and stood before Belshazzar. 
After a short parley, he hurled the 
monarch into the vault into which 
the statue of Baal had fallen. Leav- 
ing a guard at the doors, he then went 
out to meet Cyrus. Before Hamma- 
lech had sufficient time to collect his 
soldiers the Persians had nearly 
reached the palace walls. But soon 
was heard the great voice of Michael 
from within, calling for a cessation of 
the fight, for that Belshazzar was dead. 
Hammailech having learned the truth, 
surrendered. The first thought of 
Sarsechim was of his master’s jewels. 
He — therefore, another lord to 
descend into the vault to secure this 
a booty. Balak was let down 

y cords, but when again brought into 


sight, “behold his face was ghastly as 
that of a corpse; his eyes glared, as 
though he had beheld a spirit ; and 
his voice was feeble as that of a far- 


off echo, when, with a shudder, he 
said, ‘THE KING LIVETH.’”” He had 
fallen on soft bales of merchandise 
below. Sarsechim would have him 
left below as if for safety, but he in- 
sistson being brought up. Before, how- 
ever, he had time to disguise himself, 
Cyrusentered. He expounds to the 
lords the rules of justice by which his 
future conduct will be governed, and 
which he expects that they also will 
follow. Hadoram, then, and his fel- 
lows, who had been intercepted in the 
river vault by Michael, are brought 
in for trial. They plead that they 
had but done the king’s bidding, and 
had even begged earnestly that Da- 
niel might be spared; but the 
testimony of the soldiers condemns 
them. Ashkenaz too eagarly offered 
his testimony in Belshazzar’s favour, 
and this excited in Cyrus’ mind a 
a strange suspicion. “Thinkest thou,” 
said he to Michael, “that solely for 
the memory of a dead king would that 
poor black slave have so earnestly 
spoken?’ Search is made for the king. 
As Michael walks about the hall he 
is followed bythe fierce hate-inflamed 
eye of Belshazzar. 


** An icy fear, at one moment freez- 
ing his heart; in the next, was it burned 
with the fire of vengeance. Dreading 
to die,—he thirsted to slay. But, 
greater than even that dread was the 
fiery thirst. If the cup should be put 
to his lips, drink he must; though to 
drop the next moment a corpse! His 
brain was in a blaze; and with blood 
only could it be quenched. The keen 
dagger of Damascan steel, that would 
pierce, as he thought, through iron ar- 
mour, as through a robe of linen, was 
hidden within his vest. Should the de- 
tested Israelite draw near, and see him, 
—as a tiger on a fawn, would he leap 
upon him; and drive it deep into his 
breast! Let but that be done, and in 
his own heart would he strike it next ; 
and so mock and foil the avenger!” 


Soon as Michael came near, he was 
struck, but his good armour well de- 
fended him; and the blow served 
but to discover to him the object of 
his search. The lately worshipped god 
of the Assyrians is forthwith con- 
demned to be hanged on the gallows 
prepared for the Jews. But this 
night he must pass in the river dun- 

eon, with the condemned astrologers 
or his companions. The account of 
his leading thither, we must pass by ; 
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but the scene in the dungeon we 
cannot omit. 


** ‘Wherefore art thou brought hither, 
O king?’ were the words of the voice. 

**As though, from head to foot, a great 
spasm had seized him, _stiffened, and 
motionless, and mute, stood the horrified 
tyrant. The voice of the grim ques- 
tioner, about to begin the torments, it 
seemed to him; and he would not, he 
could not reply. Flashes of flame ap- 
peared to come from his eyes: but they 
showed him nought. Great noises be- 
gan to sound in his ears. Fire, and 
flood, and howling tempest, seemed rag- 
ing all together; but he knew not 
where: and horrible cries, as of men in 
the extreme of torture, began to mingle 
with them: and, anon, the terrific yells 
of the Ethiopian giant, Lapidoth; as, 
with clapping hands, and shouts of 
laughter, he had himself heard, and 
gloated over them, on that day when, at 
last, the wretch ended life, and misery 
together, by dashing out his brains 

inst that very wall, towards which 
his swollen eye-balls were now turned. 

** Madness had begun. 

** Soon, to terrific sounds, succeeded 
sights yet more horrifying. Distinct 
appeared to him the horrible dungeon, 
as though by a huge red fire it had been 
lighted up. Yet, that which really was 
present, saw he not. Inthe utter dark- 
ness and silence were the priests; 
seated on the floor, their backs against 
the wall; but them he beheld not. It 
was the many victims of his damnable 
cruelty on which he stared; e not 
with pity or remorse; but with a ter- 
rible assurance, that all the torments 
which they had endured from him, 
were now about to be inflicted upon him- 
self. He heard their shricks and howl- 
ings; and himself began, like them, to 
howl and shriek. Down to the floor 
then he cast himself and struggled, 
as though the red-hot pincers were al- 
ready eating out his flesh; or the press 
of iron were crushing his bones. 

‘““¢What aileth thee, king?’ said 
aloud the voice that had before spoken. 

‘** Ha—torturer,’ shrieked the maa- 
man; ‘darest thou mock at a king 
in his agony ? . . Take off the saw ; 
and I will give thee a kingdom! . 

Ha! my feet are made cinders! . 

My hands have dropped off! . . 

Help | help! help! they are thrusting 
the red-hot steel into mine eye-balls. 
. . «+ Help! help to the king! they 
are forcing him into the iron press! 
Help! help! lielp! Ha—a.’ 

*‘Again, and louder than before, 
called out {the voice: * What aileth 
thee, king? Art thou beside thyself?’ 
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‘* But the wretch heard not now; 80 
strong was the torture upon him; so 
hideous his own yelling. 

“The door at length was opened, 
and, with lamps in their hands, two of 
the soldiers entered. On the "ground 
lay Belshazzar; his hands clenched ; 
his body, from head to foot, struggling 
as in the death agony ; his countenance 
fiery red, and horribly disfigured ; his 
eyes bursting from the sockets ; his 
mouth drawn wide, covered with foam 
and blood; and sending forth, as from 
the hollow of some infernal trumpet, 
shrieks and howlings, fittest for the 
damned.” 


His death soon followed. 

Mr. Atherstone is often very suc- 
cessful in his analysis of thoughts and 
feelings. 

For the free use of the superna- 
tural, which the author excuses in 
his preface, we think no apology is 
necessary. He has indeed managed 
it so judiciously, that it appears al- 
most natural ; and, in its connexion 
with the great fact which the Bible 
records, adds essentially to the 
general harmony of the whole. 

We have observed, that with slight 
alteration the work might be put into 
the form of an ancient drama. We 
may add that the part of the chorus 
is often taken by Cyrus. 

His discourse, too, on the duties of 
a king, and on his own intentions, as 

overnor, would make a fine Euripi- 
dean chorus-song. Nor is the poetic 
diction, fine imagery, or gorgeous 
painting wanting in Mr. Atherstone’s 
work. How far he has been success- 
ful in his attempt to approach the dic- 
tion of the Sacred Books, our readers 
may judge from the specimens we 
have laid before them. For ourselves 
we need only say, that we think his 
style is worthy of his matter, and that 
is no mean praise. We thank him 
for having given new life to charac- 
ters and events so interesting, and for 
having made us as familiar with the 
captive Jews, and their Babylonian 
masters, as if we had even knowh 
them. We thank him especially for 
placing before us, in so clear a light, 
the strong unwavering faith of the 
pious Jews which teaches (for it is 
no fiction) such an important lesson 
to the more enlightened but less 
spiritual Christians of our own 
time. 
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PASSAGES IN IRISH ETHNOLOGY—RELATION OF THE IRISH TO THE 
NORTHMEN. 


BY R. G. LATHAM, M.D. 


CHAPTER II. 


NoTWITHSTANDING our title the pre- 
sent chapter will contain a minimum 
amount of Erse elements. Ireland, in 
it, will be the least part of herself. It 
is Scandinavia on which we more 
especially fix our attention ; and, of 
the of Scandinavia, Norway, 
and Iceland, rather than Sweden and 
Denmark. Of Sweden the early no- 
tices are obscure and fragmentary, 
and by no means of the fall and ap- 
ently systematic character of the 
istory of the Kings of Norway. 
Denmark is represented by Saxo, 
whose thoroughly scholastic charac- 
ter was noticed in our first chapter. 

So Norway and Iceland, Iceland 
and Norway, represent the Scandi- 
navia of the present notice. 

These Scandinavians will be shown 
to have a rich literature, a cultivated 
language, and a simulated mythology, 
both full and fanciful. The meaning 
of the word simulated will soon ap- 
pear. They have, also, a heroic age ; 
real or simulated. They have, also, 
writers, whose prose compositions, in 
the native language, equal those of 
any of their cotemporaries elsewhere. 
They have this and much beside. 
But the heroic age is not historical ; 
and the mythology is not half of 
home growth. Much of it is no Norse 
mythology at all, but a piece of logo- 

phy, worked up into some thing 
ike a system by men learned in the 
history of things that never happened. 

So that its elements are heteroge- 
neous ; some from one country, some 
from another, just like the heathen 
- and goddesses of ‘Lempriere’s 

lassical Dictionary.’ What has Ice- 
land contributed? To the mytho- 
logy, little ; to the literature, some- 
a more. Little, however, or much 
(and it would be an over-statementto 
say that it is the latter), the amount 
and nature are worth investigating. 
Neither is it every one who is pre- 
pared to investigate it. The notion 
that the Norse literature and mytho- 
logy is much more original and indi- 
genous than it really is, is at the bot- 
tom of this. It always lends, never 
borrows. Such is the notion that the 


resent writer labours to unsettle. 
t must be unsettled for its own sake 
—it must be unsettled for the sake of 
criticism in general. In nature, creeds 
and literature act and re-act upon 
each other—giving and taking. In 
books, the reciprocity is all one side. 
Nation A has all the cardinal virtues, 
both of the heart andintellect. What 
can it get from B, which is lower in 
character, and poorer in all the ele- 
ments of a nationality? Something 
will be done if the existence of Finn, 
Sarmatian, and Celtic elements in 
the Norse literature can be made an 
open question. This being done, the 
results of a further inquiry will be 
(there or thereabouts) as follows. The 
Trish will have supplied little in the 
way of mythology, the early date of 
their conversion to Christianity hav- 
ing been unfavourable to the reten- 
tion of pagan doctrines, and, a for- 
tiori, to the communication of them 
to others. In the way of fictional 
literature it will have done more. 
Besides this, the actual contact of 
the Erse and Norse families was less 
than that of Northmen with the Sar- 
matians and Finns. Of Finn elements 
there will be many ; of Sarmatian, 
not a few. 

The text-books that now come 
under notice are the Eddas—for there 
are two of them—different in form, 
different in age, different in character. 
The second will take precedence. It 
is ascribed to the writer to whom 
Iceland owes so much as an author, 
so little as a man. The ill-tem- 
pered, able Snorro, the son of Sturle, 
wrote it, probably at the middle of 
the thirteenth century. It falls into 
two parts. The second is about as 
much the exponent of Pagan and pri- 
mitive modes of thought and feeling, 
as Maltby’s ‘Lexicon, or the Gradus 
ad Parnassum.’ It is a step to the 
Norse Parnassus of a very unclassical 
kind. It is an exposition of the 
principles, or rather of the prominent 
and more essential details of Norse 
poetry. It gives you the uncommon 
names for uncommon or common ob- 
jects. Itis a list of synonyms; the 
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effect of which is, to make poetry me- 
chanical. Would you know how many 
names were applied to Odin—look to 
the Edda of Snorro Sturleson, the 
Lesser Edda, as it is sometimes, the 
Prose Edda, as it is sometimes deno- 
minated. For the Edda of Semund, 
the older Edda, is in metre, the 
metre of the ordinary Anglo-Saxon 
odes, modified and made complex by 
being thrown into stanzas. 

It falls into two parts. What can 
be more redolent of the lamp of the 
student than the part we have just 
alluded to? It is scholastic, gramma- 
tical, Christian, literary, medizval. 
As this, it is of interest ; perhaps of 
value, nothing more. It is not even 
the amber that embalms and preserves 
a fly ; for the names preserved in it, 
= | the fictions alluded to, are all, or 
nearly all, to be found elsewhere. It 
isa receipt for writing Icelandic verse, 
as truly as any text-book of a classical 
school is a receipt for writing Latin 
hexameters, or Greek sapphics. Com- 
pare it with Seale’s ‘Greek Metres,’ 
or any work equally umbratile and 
academic, if you wish to know its real 
character. 

The first pe is different, though 
just as scholastic. What is the fol- 
owing but an allegory, as truly as the 
vision of Mirza :— 

**Then the king asked what that 

‘oung man could do, who accompanied 
or. Thialfe answered, ‘that in run- 
ning upon skates he would dispute the 
rize with any of the courtiers.’ The 
ing owned that the talent he spoke of 
was a very fine one; but that he must 
exert himself, if he would come off con- 
ueror. He then arose and conducted 
Thialf e to a snowy plain, giving him a 
young man named Hugo to dispute the 
rize of swiftness with him. But this 
ugo so much outstript Thialfe, that, 
in returning to the barrier whence they 
set out, they met face to face. The 
therefore ran asecond course, and Thialfe 
was a full bow-shot from the boundary 
when Hugo arrived at it. They ran a 
third time; but Hugo had alreadyreached 
the goal, before Thialfe had got i. 
—From the translation of Mallet’s ‘ - 
thern Antiquities.’ 

‘« ‘Little asIam,’says Thor, ‘let me see 
who will wrestle with me.’ The king, 
looking round him, says, ‘I see nobod 
here who would not think it beneat 
him to enter the lists with you; let 
somebody, however, call hither = 

, 


nurse, Hela, to wrestle with this g 
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Thor; she hath thrown to the ground 
many a better man than he.’ Imme- 
diately a toothless old woman entered 
the hall. ‘This is she,’ says the king, 
with whom you must wrestle.’ ‘ Icannot,’ 
says ‘ Jafohar,’ ‘ give you all the particu- 
lars of this contest, only in general, that 
the more vigorously Thor assailed her 
the more immovable she stood. At 
length the old woman had recourse to 
stratagems, and Thor could not keep his 
feet so steadily, but that she, by a violent 
struggle, brought him on one knee. 
Then the king came to them and ordered 
them to desist.” —Jbid. 


This is from the account of what 
was told to Gylfe, an ancient and im- 
possible king of Sweden, whose name 
is, probably, the Mar-colf of the 
French and German fictions, a man 
skilled in riddles, and intellectual 
contests in general. He wondered at 
the —— shown to the Asas, who, 
with Thor and Odin at their head, 
had just come from As-ia, and lived 
in As-gard. So to As-gard he went, 
under the name of Gangler, from the 
rocks of Riphel, z.e., Walker from the 
Riphzan mountains. 

** He beheld three thrones, raised one 
above another, and on each throne sat a 
man. Upon his asking which of these 
was their king, his guide answered, 
‘He who sits on the lowest throne is 
the king; his name is Har. The second 
is Jafnhar; but he who sits on the 
highest throne is called Thridi.’ Har, 
perceiving Gangler, desired to know 
what business had brought him to As- 
gard; adding, that he should be wel- 
come to eat and drink, without cost, 
along with the other guests of his courts. 
Gangler said he desired, first, to know 
whether there was any person present 
who was famous for his wisdom and 
knowledge. Har answered, ‘If thou 
art the more knowing, I fear thou wilt 
hardly return safe; but go stand below, 
and propose thy questions; here sits 
one will be able to answer thee.” 

**Gangler thus began his discourse: 
‘Who is the supreme or first of the 
gods?’ Har answered, ‘ We call him 
here Alfader; but, in the ancient As- 
gard, he had twelve names.’ Gangler 
asks, ‘ Who is this God? what is his 
power, and what had he done to display 
his glory?’ Har replies, ‘ He lives for 
ever; he governs all his kingdom, and 


directs the great things, as well as the 
small.’ Jafnhar adds, ‘ He hath formed 
the heaven, the earth, and the air.’ 
Thridi proceeds, ‘ He hath done more; 
he hath made man, and given him a 
spirit or soul, which shall live, even 
after the body shall have mouldered 
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away, and then all the just shall dwell 
with him in a place named Gimle (Vin- 
golf); but wicked men shall go to Hela, 
and from thence to Nifheim, which is 
below in the ninth world.’ Gangler 
then asked how this God was employed 
before he made heaven and earth? Har 
replied, ‘ He was then with the giants.’ 
* But,’ says Gangler, ‘ With what did he 
begin?’ ‘Hear,’ replied Har, ‘ what is 
said in the poem of the Voluspa, ‘‘ At 
the beginning of time, when nothing 
was yet formed, neither shore, nor sea, 
nor foundations beneath, the earth was 
nowhere to be found below, nor the 
heaven above; all was one vast abyss, 
without plant or verdure.”—Jbid. 


Now, what is this but the Atha- 
nasian creed made easy, adapted to 
the capacity of neophyte Christians, 
who have not yet unlearnt to eat 
horsefiesh, who yet swear by Odin, 
who yet invoke Freya at christenings, 
and who indulge in numerous other 
like profanations and paganities ? For 
it must be remembered that when we 
come to the etymological part of the 

uestion, and translate the names, 

armeans High; Jafnhar, Equally 
High; Thridi, The Third ; Alfader, 
The Father of all. 


However, Gangler converses with 
all three— 


*«Then Thridi opened his mouth and 
said—‘ Yet, before all things, thereexisted 
what we call Muspelsheim. It isa world 
luminous, glowing, not to be dwelt in 
by strangers, and situate at the ex- 
tremity of the earth. Surtur holds his 
empire there. In his hands there shines 
a flamingsword. He shall come at the 
end of the world; he shall vanquish all 
the gods, and give up the universeaprey 
to flames. Hear what the Voluspa says 
of him. ‘‘ Surtur, filled with deceitful 
stratagems, cometh from the south. A 
rolling sun beams from his sword. The 
gods are troubled ; men tread in crowds 
the paths of death; the heaven is split 
asunder,” —Jbid. 


Surtur means the black one. The 
meaning of Muspel is uncertain. It 
appears, however, in an old German 
poem (Muspilli) descriptive of the end 
of the world. How far it is pagan 
we see from the present text. ow 
far it is Christian we see from the 
following lines :— 

I have heard the wise men say 

That Antichrist will fight with Elias, 
The champions are so strong, 

The cause is so great ; 

Elias fights for eternal life : 

Antichrist for Satan and the old enemy, &c. 


They talk, and talk; Gangler asks 
quite as many questions as can be con- 
veniently answered. Answered, how- 
ever, they are. There are about the 
cow, (Edumla ; Bifrost, or the rain- 
bow ; theash, Ygdrasil ; Sleipner, the 
horse of Odin ; lg the ship of 
the gods ; and much more, until, to- 
wards the end, the actions of Thor 
come upon the carpet. Two of these 
have been already given—viz., the 
race of Thialfe, one of his attendants, 
with Hugo, and his own wrestling 
match with Hela. 

Now, Hug is Thought ; and Hela, 
the Goddess of Death. It is not the 
present writer who says this. It is 
not even any of his predecessors in the 
way of commentary. The identifica- 
tion is from the text of the Edda itself. 

‘* Hugo, with whom Thialfe disputed 
the prize of swiftness, was no other than 
Thought, or Spirit ; and it was impossible 
for Thialfe to keep pace with that. As 
to your wrestling with an old woman, it 
is very astonishing that she could only 
bring you down upon one of your knees ; 
for it was Death you wrestled with.” 


Before noticing the Elder, or me- 
trical Edda, the Heimskringla, by the 
author of the Lesser Edda, claims at- 
tention. Heimskringla means the 
Home Circle, or the Circle of Earth. 
It is the first substantive in the text 
of Snorro Sturleson’s History of the 
Kings of Norway ; and on the prin- 
ciple upon which we give such names 
as mandamus and certiorari, &c., to 
our writs, it stands as the denomi- 
nation of the work. That the author 
was a man of great natural abilities 
and of much acquired knowledge, is 
beyond doubt. This work is written 
in a clear, spirited style, manifesting 
occasional flashes of poetic feeling, and, 
not rarely, the signs of criticism and 
even philosophy. He was a man of ac- 
tion, and visited the continent more 
than once, his enemies said, with no no- 
ble intention, and with no good results 
to his native country; which he is ac- 
cused of having sold to Norway. At 
any rate, soon after his return from 
his last visit, it lost its independence, 
and became a portion of the Nor- 
wegian royalty. He was a man of 
action, too, as a litigant. His first 
wife had a fortune of 4,000 dollars ; 
but he left her, to commit bigamy 
with another woman, also rich. The 
children of the first marriage accused 
him of embezzling their share of their 
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mother's property, which he seems to 
have done. The daughters married 
men who eventually became the mur- 
derers of their father-in-law. Dur- 
ing the troublous times of the last 
years of his life, the crown of Nor- 
way was mores by a king of the 

y opposite to Snorro’s. His sons- 
ew took the other side, and re- 
venged their private wrongs by as- 
suming the garb of patriots, and 
killing their father-in-law out of pub- 
lic principle. His life is written by 
one of their descendants ; so that 
allowance must be made when the 
darker traits of his character come 
under notice. 

Whatever may have been his moral 
character, there is no doubt as to the 
vigour of his intellect, and the high 
literary merit of his works. He has 
been called the Herodotus of the 
North ; but critics who give names of 
this kind are easily satisfied if they 
can say some thing more terse than 
true. He has been compared, too, to 
Froissart and to Villehardouin with 
more justice. The present paper by 
no means detracts from his merits as 
the light of a dark age and a remote 
country. 

It is only the first of the Sagas, or 
narratives, of the Heimskringla that 
deals with a thoroughly pagan period, 
and with an impossible series of my- 
thological kings—the monarchs of the 
Ynglinga Saga, or the Saga of the 
descendants of Yngve. At the head 
of these is Odin. Thor is of less im- 
peers ot less importance, too, than 

e is elsewhere, ¢.g., in the Eddas. 
Freyr, on the other hand, and Niord 
are prominent. The Ynglings are 
kings of Sweden rather than either 
Denmark or Norway. 

It is no hard matter to get at Snor- 
ar authorities; he gives them him- 
sell, 

** He has had old stories written down 
as he has heard them told by intelligent 

ple concerning chiefs who have held 

minion in the northern countries, and 
spoke the Danish tongue. Some of this 
is found in family registers, in which 
the pedigrees of kings and other persons 
of high birth are reckoned up, and part 
is written down after old songs and bal- 
lads which our fathers had for their 
amusement. Now, although we cannot 
just say what truth there may be in 
these, yet we have the certainty that 
old and wise men held them to be 

."—Laing’s Translation. 
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The songs and ballads—these are b 
Thiodolf of Hvine, and Einar Skall- 
daspiller, for the evidently unhistoric, 
and for the early part of the possibly 
historic, period. They will be noticed 
more fully as we proceed. 

The wise men—they who either 
wrote in prose, or narrated by word 
of mouth. These are the followers and 
imitators of Ari the Wise. 

‘‘The first man in this country who 
wrote down, in the Norse language, 
narratives of events, both old and new. 
His birth was as far back as the year 
after Harald Sigurdson’s fall.” 

He wrote, as he himself says, the 
lives and times of the kings of Nor- 
way, from the report of Odd Rolla- 
son, a grandson of Hall of Sidu; Odd 
again took his information from Thor- 
gier Afradskoll, who was an intelligent 
man, and so old, that when the Earl 
Hakon the Great was killed he was 
dwelling at Nidaros, the same place 
at which King Olaf Tryggvesson 
afterwards laid the foundation of the 
merchant town of Drontheim, which 
is now there. The os Ari came, 
when seven years old, to Hanladal, 
to Hall Thorarinson, and was there 
fourteen years. Hall was a man of 
great knowledge, and of excellent 
memory, and he could even remember 
being baptized, when he was three 
years old, a year before Christianit 

was introduced by law into Iceland ' 

We now get something definite and 
tangible, viz., the authority of Hall, 
the oldest of the informants of the 
oldest of the Norse prose writers. 
And he was baptized at the age of 
three years, and, consequently, the 
sou of Christian parents. As Chris- 
tianity, however, was a legal enact- 
ment, we must suppose that though 
Hall was baptized, there were seve- 
ral who were not—in other words, 
that he might have been a witness to 
more than one Pagan practice, and 
cognizant of more than one Pagan 
creed. 

The chief divisions of the earth’s 
surface, according to Snorro, are :— 
(1.) Swithiod the Great, or Swithiod 
the Cold, the country to the north of 
the Black Sea. (2.) The Serkland, or 
the land of the Saracens. (3.) Blue- 


land, where the men are burned blue 
from the heat of the sun; Blueland, 
or Africa, and the South. The river 
Tanais, formerly called Tanaquisl, or 
Vanaquisl, 


runs through the Great 
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Swithiod ere 2 Sweden,) 
into the Black Sea. t of the Ta- 
nais is Asia, called Asa-land, or Asa- 
heim, the chief city of which is As- 
d. Odin dwelt in As-ia in the 
rst. instance, but migrated with his 
people through Turkland, Gardarige 
(Russia), and Saxland (Germany), to 
Odinsé (Odin’s Island), in the Baltic. 
This deduction of the Asas, 2.¢., the 
gods, of which Odin was the chief, 
truly scholastic, and quite after the 
fashion of the etymological chroni- 
clers of the time. 
Late on the list of Odin’s successors 
comes the actor in the following legend. 
King Dygge’s son, called Dag, suc- 
ceeded to him, and was so wise a man, 
that he understood the language of 
birds. He had a sparrow, which told 
him much news, and flew to different 
countries. Once the sparrow flew to 
Reidgotaland, to a farm called Varva, 
where he flew into the peasant’s corn- 
field, and took his grain. The peasant 
came up, took a stone, and killed the 
sparrow. King Dag was ill-pleased 


that the sparrow did not come home; 
and as he, in a sacrifice of expiation, 
inquired after the sparrow, he got the 


answer that it was killed at Varva. 
Thereupon he ordered a great army, 
and went to Gothland; and when he 
came to Varva, he landed with his 
men, and plundered, and the people 
fled away before him. King Dag re- 
turned in the evening to his ships, 
after having killed many people, and 
taken many prisoners. As they were 
going across a river, at a place called 

kiotan’s Ford, a labouring thrall 
came running to the river side, and 
threw a hay-fork into their troop. It 
struck the king in the head, so that 
he fell instantly from his horse, and 
died, and his men went back to 
Sweden. In those times the chief 
who ravaged a country was called 
Gram, and the men-at-arms under 
him, Grams. Agne was the name of 
Dag’s son, who was king after him—a 
powerful and celebrated man, expert, 
and exercised in all feats. It happen- 
ed, one summer, that King Agne went 
with his army to Finland, and landed, 
and marauded. The Finland people 
gathered a large army, and proceeded 
to the strife, under a chief called 
Froste. There was a great battle, in 
which King e gained the victory, 
and Froste fell there, with a great 
many of his people. King Agne pro- 


ceeded, with armed hand, through 
Finland, subdued it, and made enor- 
mous booty. He took Froste’s daugh- 
ter, Skialf, and her brother Loge, and 
carried them along with him. When 
he sailed from the East, he came to 
land at Stokkasund, and put up his 
tent on the flat side of the river, 
where there was a wood. King Agne 
had at the time the gold ornament 
which had belonged to Visbur. He 
now married Skialf, and she begged 
him to make a burial feast in honour 
of her father. He invited a great 
many guests, and made a great feast. 
He had become very celebrated by 
his expedition, and there was a great 
drinking match. Now, when King 
Dag had got drunk, Skialf bade him 
take great care of his gold ornament, 
which he had about his neck; there- 
fore he took hold of the ornament, 
and bound it fast about his neck be- 
fore he went to sleep. The land-tent 
stood at the wood side, and a high 
tree over the tent protected it against 
the heat of the sun. Now, when King 
Agne was asleep, Skialf took a noose 
and fastened it under the ornament; 
thereupon her men threw down the 
tent-poles, cast the loop of the noose 
up in the branches of the tree, and 
hauled upon it, so that the king was 
hanged ens under the branches and 
died; and Skialf, with her men, ran 
down to their ships, and rowed away. 
King Agne was buried upon the spot, 
which was afterwards called Agnefit, 
and it lies on the east side of the 
Taurun, and west of Stokkasund.— 
(Laing’s Translation.) 

It would conduce but little to our 
argument to show that Dag is as 
truly the Norse for day, as is the 
Latin dies; also, that frost is an 
English word ; also, that Finland isa 
frosty country. Our argument is not 
so much that this narrative about 
King Dag (who, by the way, is son of 
Dyggve or the dew) is the represen- 
tation or symbolization of a struggle 
between the powers of heat and cold, 
as that the story is of foreign origin 
—no true piece of Norse mythology, 
but a piece of scholastic eclecticism. 

What is Agne? In all the Norse 
dialects, nothing, i.¢., meaningless, so 
meaningless as to pass for a man’s 
name, with circumstances to match. 
What is it in the language of the near- 
est country? Fire. All along the 
south coast of the Baltic ; in Prussia, 
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in Courland, in parts of Livonia, and 
in all Lithuania, wgni means fire. It 
was no borrowed word ; for we have 
its derivative, ugneles, a little fire. It 
is ogon in Sclavonic ; it is egnis in 
Latin; it is nothing in Norse and 
German. But who thus deified fire ? 
Look to Professor Wilson’s translation 
of the Indian Vedas, and see what 
you findthere. Out of 121 hymns in 
one book 44 are dedicated to Fire. 
But does he fight? Yes; even as 
Agne in Finland. But does he fight 
against frost? No; for there is not 
much frost in Hindostan. Still he 
fights—against Vitra (winter) or the 
clouds, the only thing his climate lets 


him fight against. What is his name? 
Agni. This is the opening of one of the 


hymns addressed to him. 

1. Royal Agni, I glorify at sacrifices 
thee who art the lord of vast riches ; may 
we who are in want of food obtain food 
through thee; and (through thee) may 
we overcome hosts of (hostile) men. 

2. May the undecaying Agni, the 
bearer of oblations, be a father to us, all 
pervading and resplendent (may he be) 
to us of pleasing aspect ; supply us plen- 
tifully with food in return for our well- 
maintained household, fire; grant us 
viands abundantly. 

3. You possess (priests) the wise lord of 
human beings, the purifying Agni, che- 
rished with oblations of butter, the 
offerer of the burnt-offering, the aill- 
knowing; he among the gods bestows 
desirable (riches ).— Wilson’s Translation. 


How Lithuanic names appear in 
India, or, vice versa, how Indian names 
appear in Lithuaniais a point which 
it is no part of the present notice to 
discuss. They will be understood 
when archeologists (Sanskrit arche- 
ologists in particular) have learned to 
look upon a subject without a pre- 
conceived opinion, when they see it 
with Bacon’s “dry light.” This will 
be in the time of our grandchildren, 
or later. 

However, to return. The story of 
Dag and Agni is a pure piece of scho- 
lasticism. It does not look so, because 
the names are not Aurora and Lucifer. 

e appearance of them, however, in 
Norse, is much the same as if we saw 
@ Vulcan and Minerva (iis nominibus) 
in Greek. Lempriere, indeed, con- 
joins them. Now Snorro was the 

mpriere, or, perhaps, the Goldsmith 
of his time—slightly uncritical, emi- 
nently eclectic, alone, amongst his 
congeners, readable. 
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Then comes Niord. He is one of 
the twelve Diar, or Drottnar, one of 
the Dei Majores. Even, according 
to Snorro, he was a foreigner. When 
Odin reached Vanaland (which, what- 
ever may be said to the ome. is 
neither more nor less than Vendland, 
or the land of the Vends, as all the Ger- 
manic nations call all the Slavonians), 
embassies were sent on both sides, 
and the Vanaland people sent Niord, 
the Rich, and his son Frey. He 
afterwards succeeds Odin as King. 

Niord has taken so fast a root in 
the calculations of Norse archzolo- 

ists that the well-known passage in 

acitus where the ordinary texts say, 
that the Angles and others worshiped 
Hertha mater, a phrase which the 
vulgar translate as Mother Earth, 
has been converted into Nertham 
matrem, or Niord the Father—mu- 
tato secu. However, Niord the sa- 
crificer, is foreign to Scandinavia. 
Was he indigenous to Vendland? I 
doubt it. He looks very like the sac- 
rificant patriarch of Genesis ; for it 
must be added that he lives at the 
Noatun, or Noah’s Town, and his 
descendants are called Semings, or 
Semitide. Lest any one think this 
improbable, let him think of what 
became of Elias. 

Then there is the story of Swegder. 
What should we say, in the Latin 
mythology, to a king, or demigod, 
whose name was Astér ("Asnp), and 
who had a son and successor named 
Hellas, who (the son) took up his 
abode with Nix the Old, in a cold and 
snowy country, and who was an an- 
cestor of Pyr (Mtp) and Dies? Never 
mind what we should say to the as- 
tronomy and meteorology of the ac- 
count. It is not this that we are 
investigating. We are inquiring how 
far such stories are of genuine, home 
growth. What should we say to 
their claims to be considered Latin ? 
Surely, we should treat them as a 
mixture of Latin and Greek, at | 
if not as a mishmash of other an 
more heterogeneous elements. Mu- 
tatis mutandis—this is the case with 
Swegder, the son of Fiolner, the son 
of Frey, who took the kingdom after 
his father, and made a vow to visit 
Godheim and Odin. 


‘He (Swegder), went with twelve 
men through the world, and came to 
Turkland, and the Great Sweden, where 
he found many of his connexions. He 
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was five years on this journey; and 
when he returned home to Sweden, he 
remained there for some time. He had 

t a wife in Vanheim, who was called 

ana, and their son was Vanland. 
Swegder went out afterwards to seek 
again for Godheim, and came to a man- 
sion, on the east side of Sweden, called 
Stein, where there was a stone as big 
asa large house. In the evening, after 
sunset, as Swegder was going from the 
drinking-table to his sleeping-room, he 
cast his eye upon the stone, and saw 
that a dwarf was sitting under it. 
Swegder and his man were very drunk, 
and they ran towards the stone. The 
dwarf stood in the door, and called to 
Swegder, and told him to come in, and 
he should see Odin. Swegder ran into 
the stone, which instantly closed behind 
him, and Swegder never came back. 
Vanland, Swegder’s son, succeeded his 
father, and ruled over the Upsal domain. 
He was a great warrior; and went far 
around in different lands. Once he 
took up his winter abode in Finland, 
with Snio, the Old, and got his daughter, 
Drisa, in marriage; but in spring he 
set out, leaving Drisa behind; and, 
although he had promised to return 
within three years, he did not come 
back for ten. Then Drisa sent a mes- 
sage to the witch, Hulda; and sent 
Visbur, her son by Vanland, to Swe- 
den,” —Laing’s Translation. 

To interpret this, we premise that, 
in this extract, the equivalent to our 
imaginary Astér is Swegder, inasmuch 
as the Lithuanic for star is zvaigzde. 
But the old Prussian form of the 
Lithuanic was the language of the 
country of the Guttones, Gythones, 
Gothones, Guddons, or Goths ; 
whose land was Goth-land, and 
whose home was God-heim, here 
made the residence of the gods. Van- 
land is as purely a geographical name 
as Hellas—indeed, more so. It is as 
much a geographical name as % yj 
‘EAAnvica. It is as pee as 
Greek-land, and more so than Grecia. 
All this Snorro knew. In the very 
first section of his work he uses Vana- 
land and Vanaheim as the names of 
countries. Visbur seems to be the 
eponymus of the capital of Goth- 
land (the island), or Wisby. 

But what is the evidence that 
zvaigzde, the hypothetical origi- 
nal of Swe der, was ever a deity 
in Gothland? Open any collection of 
the popular songs of East Prussia and 
Lithuania, and the very first composi- 
tion which presents itself shall be 
about either Auszrinis or Vakarinis, 
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the Morning-starand the Evening-star, 
and they shall be treated not as mere 
stars, but like Vesper, Lucifer, or Au- 
rora—as deities. If this be the case 


even now, what prominence might not 
they have had in the Pagan period. 
This is how they are sung about:— 


I. 
*O, Sun! Ged's daughter, 
Why delayest thou so long? 
Why tarriest thou so long ? 
Now thou hast departed hen us. 
III. 
“O Sun! God's daughter, 
Who in the morn, who in the evening 
Lights thy fire? 
Lays thy bed? 


IV. 

**The Morning-star, the Evening-star ; 
The Morning-star, the fire, 
The Evening-star the bed. 
Many are my kinsfolk.” 

Again :— 
I. 

“In the evening of the evening 
There wandered away my lamb. 
Ah! who will help me to seek 
My onc lamb? 

1. 

“T went to the Morning-star, 
The Morning-star answered : 

‘I must early, for the Sun, 
Kindle a fire to-morrow.’ 

Ill, 

““I went to the Evening-star, 
The Evening-star answered : 

* In the evening, for the Sun, 

I must lay a bed.” 


IV. 
“T went to the Moon; 
The Moon answered : 
‘I am cut up by the sword, 
My face is saddened.’ 
v. 
“T went to the Sun; 
The Sun answered :— 
‘ Nine days must I search ; 
On the tenth not rest.’” 


It is submitted that, with elements 
so foreign as the stories of Agni and 
Swegder, with stories so definitely 
connected with other countries (coun- 
tries with which, it is a historical fact, 
there was much intercourse), the claims 
of the first part of Snorro’s work to be 
considered a pure exhibition of ahome- 
grown mythology, are unfounded. In 
so far, then, as they are this, the ques- 
tion, as to the amount of exotic influ- 
ences upon that complexus of facts, 
which form the characteristics of the 
Scandinavian history, is opened. It 
will be shown, in the next notice, that 
the Edda, with all its vaunted North- 
manship, is in the same predicament. 
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Ill, 
TORQUAY. 
MUSIC AT NIGHT. 


Still lingers eve with fond delay, 
Though night has claim’d yon lovely shore, 
And sends from far her shadow grey, 

Pale twilight stealing on before. 






And yonder waves of varying sheen, 
The distant headland’s line of blue ; 

The tall red cliffs, the soft sea-green 

Are mingling in one misty hue. 






Tis past—that gleam of crimson light, 
The last faint blush of lingering day ; 

Now leaning from her stately height 
The silver moon looks on the bay. 


And restless waves, that loved to chide, 
And fling their foam like showers of snow, 
Calm as a lake without a tide, 
Lie still, and quiver in her glow. 


The clouds of grief have dimm’d his eye, 
The waves of woe have swell’d his breast : 

What pure, pale planet draweth nigh 

Whose look can soothe them all to rest ? 












Come, fairer than yon crescent moon ; 
Come, touch the tone he loves so well ; 

And grief and care shall slumber soon, 

And sorrow own the soothing spell. 






Come with thy calm and quiet grace, 
Thy meek, soft smile and silver tone ; 
The rose-tints deepening on thy face, 

And charm as thou canst charm alone. 















There’s not a wave on yon wide sea 
But thrills to that pure power above ; 
Nor heart-string, weary though it be, 






- But trembles to the touch of love. 
‘ly 

in- From nature’s beauteous outward things 
ct, What gleams of hidden life we win ; 
ms For still the world without us flings 

be Strong shadows of the world within. 
ne- 

In Sweet scene! we shall not love thee less 
Les- Because thy pulses, wild and free, 
flu- With our home-dream of tenderness 
This hour have thrill’d in harmony. 

1 

It Rather a thousand-fold more fair 
hat Thy sea—thy shore fresh charm shall borrow ; 
soe For they have heard the tender air 
ent. 


She sang to night to soothe his sorrow. 
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Iv. 
TO —— DETAINED FROM CHURCH. 


Thou hast been dwelling in a gleam 

Of glorious light sent straight from heaven ; 
It mingled with thy morning beam, 

It broke the twilight of thine even. 


It came with concord of sweet sound, 

With herald strains of church-bells ringing, 
With words of mercy breathing round, 

And chanted prayers, and choral singing. 


Along thy daily path it lay, 
For inward peace, for added grace ; 
And thou did’st linger in the ray, 
The world shut out a little space. 


’Tis past—or if it linger yet, 
Poor, weary heart, ’tis not for thee ; 
Still day by ie those sweet bells set 
Chime to the murmur of the sea. 


Still, by the fair shrine never cease 
The cry of penitence and prayer— 
The answering voice of hope, and peace, 
And pardon—but thou art not there. 


In vain the distant measure thrills 

Thine heart, and vibrates in thine ear. 
Tis but an echo from the hills, 

That cheats the home-sick mountaineer. 


’Tis but the wild wave’s murmuring tone 
In ocean shell far inland heard ; 
But say not—dream not—thus alone 
Is heavenward thought and rapture stirr’d. 


Sweet are the strains that upward float 
When Christian hearts in union meet ; 

And passing sweet the pastoral note 
That bears them to a Saviour’s feet. 


But those denied, let no quick word, 
Or thought o’erfond, or hopeless sigh, 
O, living temple of the Lord ! 
Sin to thine inward commune high. 


Thou hast a shrine no hand can close, 
No duty leave its courts untrod ; 
Where the true heart in secret knows 
The presence of the spirit’s God. 


There grief may all her woes reveal, 
There penitence may bring her shame, 
Submission by the altar kneel, 
And self-denial feed the flame. 


There patience, wearing duty’s chain, 
And meek-faced love, and pure desire, 

May breathe within as sweet a strain 
As ever thrill’d from yonder choir. 
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There, though thy heart in vain should yearn 
For other voice estrang’d or dumb, 

If thine own incense duly burn, 
The great High Priest himself shall come. 


Ah! dream in sorrowing mood no more, 
Of vows unpaid, uncancelled sin ; 

Thou art not shut from Eden’s door, 
Thy truest heaven is found within. 


Deep in that wounded heart of thine 
The temple of thy refuge lies ; 
Thyself the odour and the shrine, 
d thine own will the sacrifice. 


THE PARTNERS. 


BY SHIRLEY BROOKS. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE reader will have surmised that 
the defeat of the Hebrew doctors, 
and the deliverance of Mr. Hender- 
son from the snare, were due to the 
whimsical energy of the painter. His 


original interview with the stranger 
had convinced Wenlock that the for- 
mer was at least as sane as Richard 
himself; and, it may be, partially 
wrought upon by some conversation 
with Tittle i. ubrey, by whom he 
set great store, the artist resolved to 
impede, if he could not prevent, the 
incarceration of the creditor. Hurry- 
ing to the house of Ingott, he reached 
it Soins the Jews, and speedily made 
Mr. Henderson aware of the plan de- 
vised for putting him out of the way. 
The trick by which it was baftied was 
an idea of the artist’s own, and one 
which he insisted on performing— 
Henderson, in the first outbreak of 
his fury, having entertained slightly 
murderous intentions towards the 
whole party of conspirators. 

The next question for the person 
who had thus been delivered was the 
course he should adopt towards Mr. 
Aubrey. For reasons which may 
hereafter appear, Henderson attri- 
buted the whole scheme for his im- 
prisonment to the junior partner, and 
transferred to his account a good 
nine-tenths of the revenge which he 
now meditated, He had known John 

tt for years, and found little 
difficulty in believing that he had 
been the tool of a more powerful 


mind. The audacity of the omnes 
upon Henderson’s liberty was, he felt, 
a flight beyond Ingott, and it was 
upon Aubrey that the returned ad- 
venturer resolved to precipitate the 
whole weight of his wrath. 

At the same time his shrewdness 
could not but apprize him that he him- 
self stood ina position of no small diffi- 
culty and danger. He had been ab- 
sent for years from a country where 
he had left very few acquaintances, 
and could scarcely expect to find any, 
on his return. He had come back in 
shabbiness and poverty, and he knew 
well what obstacles they op be- 
tween truth and belief in the mind 
of all decent people. Also, he had 
made enemies of a firm of powerful 
bankers, who had now committed 
themselves so far in their hostility to 
him that it was impossible they should 
recede. And as he thought on thi 
and his rage against Aubrey increase 
for the hypocritical mode in which 
he had at last pretended to recognise 
the stranger and his claims, Hender- 
son perceived that he must act with 
considerable caution. A second clutch 
at him would infallibly be made, and 
would probably succeed. 

Nevertheless, he could not make 
up his mind to deprive himself of the 
pleasure of witnessing Ingott’s dis- 
comfitureat the failure of the attempt, 
and when the Jews had departed (an 
operation which they performed with 
some promptitude at the sight of the 

‘ 
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t knife which Henderson bran- 
ished in their faces, adding strange 
threats, specially adapted to members 
of the Hebrew persuasion), he affected 
to treat the affair as great fun, and 
easily persuaded the domestics that 
he bore no malice, and was a harmless 
creature. The great footman who, 
having been used to = society, was 
any disgusted at the violence 
and scandal of the proceedings that 
had taken place, conceived a sort of 
liking for the eccentric visitor, and 
perhaps by assuming a species of pro- 
tectorate over him, indemnified him- 
self, and made atonement to his 
vanity for having, on the first intro- 
duction, been frightened and kicked 
by the stranger. The man, therefore, 
was easily persuaded to let his master 
find out for himself what had hap- 
pened, instead of greeting him with 
the tidings on his arrival. 

When Mr. Ingott thought he might 
safely venture home, he did so, and 
his inquiries as to who had called were 
met by his domestic with answers 
which, oom they were true enough 
in terms, did not convey the truth— 
answers of a class found excessively 
useful in a greater House than the 
banker’s, and highly calculated to pro- 
mote the best interests of the country. 
As when, in reply to an interrogatory 
as to an unsound vessel having been 
despatched with troops, a Minister 
shall solemnly assure a querist, that 
“there was nota single soldier on board 
the Perilous;’ and when the rotten 
Perilous hath gone down, the Minister 
shall be acquitted of insincerity, be- 
cause every soldier on board was mar- 
ried. Or as when another Minister 
shall explain that a certain prisoner, 
erroneously supposed to be a spy, “had 
not a shilling in his pocket,” and it 
afterwards turneth out that the pri- 
soner, nevertheless, had many sove- 
reigns therein, the Minister shall 
be held to have spoken guardedly, 
but truthfully. In the same spirit 
did Mr. Ingott’s menial inform him 
that two medical gentlemen had been 
there, and that a strange looking gen- 
tleman had been taken away in acoach. 

Therefore, when Mr. Ingott entered 
his dining room, in which the table 
was then brilliant with the appoint- 
ments of the long over-due dinner, he 
was considerably more astonished than 
pleased to see his friend Mr. Hender- 
son lying on the hearthrug, smoking 
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his everlasting cigar. As Ingott came 
in the other started up with great 
alacrity, and began to reprimand him 
in a friendly way for keeping dinner 
back so long. And with much tact, 
Henderson held on ata rattle of good- 
tempered objurgation, in order to let 
his host recover himself. 

“So precious inhospitable, Jack, to 
send a fellow up to your house, and 
when he’s dying to sit down to a 
Christian meal to keep him fasting on 
tobacco for all these Ponoag But you 
look as if you had the grace to be 
ashamed of yourself, and so we'll say 
no more about it this time, and to-mor- 
row, by your ious leave, Mr. Jack, 
T’'ll have the fixing of my own times.” 

“The servants would have 
mumbled Ingott, by no means sure 
what he ought to do, and privately 
consigning his religious partner to as 
bad a fate as the creed of the latter 
reserved for all but his own sect. 

“ Well, I dare say I could have had 
any thing I liked, but the critters were 
all in such a state of stand-upon-your- 
headishness about the scene we had 
here, that I couldn’t find it in my head 
to order them to work. Very sad 

hing, that poor young fellow.” 

“Poor—young—fellow,” gasped In- 


t 
gott. 
“Ay ; I suppose it was best to take 
him; but I don’t know po Phy 
ri 


hunted him here. To say nothing of 
the damage to my fine nerves, they’ve 
smashed your fine door, with its 
painted China fixings, all to smithe- 
reens. I wouldn’t let the girls come 
and sweep it up, because I thought 
you would like to see all aboutit. Is 
it law in the old country now, that a 
set of doctors and their men may 
break into a fellow’s castle, and play 
the devil’s diversions ?” 

“Tll—Tll quicken the dinner,” 
said Ingott, rushing from the room. 
The preternatural antics and grimaces 
of triumph which his friend performed. 
as soon as the door had banged, woul 
baffle description. Nobody but Mr. 
Robson, in one of his most artistic 
paroxysms of self-excitement, could 
reproduce the demonstrations made 
by Mr. Henderson at that crisis of his 
fortunes. 

The big footman was summoned by 
oe into the mie wee a 
i at coats, umbrellas, an 

the Court Guide, 

“You told me that person had been 
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taken off in a coach,” said Mr. Ingott, 
with a coarse oath—it being an under- 
stood thing that there are coarse oaths 
and fine ones. 

“No, sir,” replied the big footman, 
ame for his intellect, though slug- 
gish, had begun to comprehend how 
the land lay, and his unexcitable 
nature permitted him to wait with 
placidity for the annoyance which he 
was happy to think his ill-conditioned 
master was about to experience. 

“What doyou mean by—‘ No, sir?” 
said Ingott, in a rage, “You said that 
two doctors had been here, and that 
he’d been taken away.” 

“Not him, sir.” 

“Then who the devil has been taken 
away ¢” 

“ Couldn’t say, sir.” 

“Don’t be impertinent, sir,” ex- 
claimed Ingott; “‘ who do you suppose 
the person is?” 

“ Well, sir, I don’t much notice that 
class of persons, but I seem to fan¢y 
as if a young man that brought ‘4 

icture had come back and been took’. 
ut I won’t take on myself to say’ it 
was him.” 

“The new picture, just come ?” 

“Yes, sir. I heard the gentleman 
in the parlour and him talking about 
it, and saying it was a ‘do,’ and I seem 
to fancy as if it was him.” 

“Did he go away quietly?” 

“ After the door had been broke 
down, sir, he made no further resist- 
ance.” 

A thought flashed across Ingott’s 
mind. Perhaps they were all at cross- 
purposes, and Wenlock, who, as a 

inter, must be poor, and in debt, had 

en arrested. Served him right. 

“Who were the men that came for 
him ?” he asked. 

“Never saw them before, sir. I 
expect they were Jews.” 

“That makes it still more likely,” 
said Ingott ; for the moment forgetting 
Dr. Isinglass’ looks. “And that gen- 
tleman in the parlour—did he see Mr. 
Wenlock taken away ?” 

“Ts that the young man’s name, sir!” 

“Don’t call him a young man, sir ; 
he is a gentleman. Yes; did Mr. 
Henderson see him go?” 

“That’s the party in the parlour, 
sir ?” 

“Confound you ; yes.” 

“Yes, sir; he was there.” 

“And seemed to think it was all 
right ?” 
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“He did’nt say any thing to the 
contrairy, sir, and laughed uncom- 
mon.” 

“D—— his laughing,” muttered 
Ingott. “ Dinner directly.” 

e went up stairs to his dressing- 
room, and on the way perceived the 
battered state of the door, and the 
pink Cupids of its showy finger-plates 
in piteous dismemberment on the car- 
pet. His musings during a brief 
toilette were any thing but satisfac- 
tory ; and, oh, how he vituperated Mr. 
Aubrey—first for his scheme, and 
then-for its failure. Here he was, 
after all his endeavours to escape, 
et in the house with the friend 
1e had wronged, and compelled to 
sit down, listen to his reproaches, and 
give an account of his own career, 
At all risks—even to that of the ruin 
which exposure would bring—he en- 
tertained thoughts of rushing from 
the house; are leaving matters to take 
their own’ cdbtrse: .- Buti, while * this 
notion Was in his mind, he -heard 
Gendersen‘ shouting,’ ‘er zather yel- 
king: to him to-coin® déwn. «+ * ? 

“The soup-pot’s on deck,” was 
the form in which the gentleman 
chose to clothe the information, ad- 
ding, “ scaldings.” 

There was no escape, and Mr. In- 
gott and Mr. Henderson sat down to 
the well-appointed dinner. 

“How did it break out in that 
poor, young fellow ?’ demanded the 
latter, after he had applied himself 
to soup and to fish with an ener; 
and rapidity of execution, whic 
showed how little he regarded such 
obstacles in making his way to the 
realities of dinner. 

“ How do you mean break out ?”’ 
said Ingott. “Take some of that 
sherry.” 

“No; it’s beastly. I dare say it’s 
good enough for you folks here, but 
it won’t do for me. Besides, it’s full 
of brandy, and I like my brandy neat. 
Give me some, Calves, will you?’ 
said he, thus irreverently addressing 
the grinning attendant. “ Give it me 
ina tumbler. No; in this flat thing, 
like a saucer,” he added, holding out 
the champagne-glass. ‘“ It used to be 
vulgar to drink out of a saucer, in my 
time; but make him of glass, and 
stick a leg to him, and he’s the height 
of politeness. Such is life, and here’s 
your fortune, Jack Ingott.” 

And the brandy disappeared, and 
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Ingott secretly hoped that deliriwm 
tremens might not be out of his 
friend’s fortune. 

“ But,” resumed Henderson, “I 
asked you how this young chap came 
to break out.” 

“T suppose, as all such fellows do. 
Born to be beggars, ee know, with 
all the fine talents that they are so 
he of. We, stupid folks, keep 

ouse and home together, and have 
our mutton and glass of wine; while 
those clever ones are dodging in 
attics, and spunging for dinners, or 
going without.” 

“That’s all right, Jack; and you 
were a stupid cove, and no mistake. 
I’m afraid you may be a little cleverer 
now, but I hope not. It isn’t good 


. 
e banker looked exceedingly grim, 
but forbore reply. 

“ But this a: I only saw him 
for a bit, and’ he: wat deucdéd impu- 
dent, and ordered ‘sho eff becausé he 
didn’t-Hke -my clothes; but I took a 
fanty te him,’ édT-ant sorry for bis 
misforturie.”* * °°" t+" rt ae 

“Well, well, we must see what can 
be done for him. Perhaps, the les- 
son may do him good; and if the 
amount aint much—and we know 
what wonderful financial operations 
such gentry perform,” said Ingott, with 
a sneer—“ we'll try if we can manage 
it for him.” 

“Manage a man out of a mad- 
house ?” 

“What are you talking about ?” 

“Talking about this Mr. Wenlock.” 

“Well, he has been captured here 
to-day. A great liberty of him to have 
such a thing take place in my house.” 

“But if mad doctors run a fellow 
to earth, what’s he to do ?” 

doctors !” 

“T can’t make this out,” said Hen- 
derson to himself. “He knows he 
sent them after me, and it never 
strikes him that he’s shot at the 
Bi m and killed the crow. He is a 

ass, after all.” 

“ Why, Jack,” he said, “I thought 

ad told you. The painter 
and I were in the drawing-room, 
when the doctors who had been set 
on the trail, came after him, with 
their men. I did all I could to make 
him go quietly, because though I’ve 
lived out of the way of the laws, still 
I respect them, and they ought to be 
obeyed. If a man owes you money 


in a lawful way, he is bound to pay 
you; and if he don’t, you ought to 
turn on the screw with a will, don’t 
you see.” 

The illustration did not seem great- 
ly to delight Mr. Ingott, who made 
no answer. 

“ But he would not go, and locked 
the doors; and he is a much stronger 
fellow than I am : so, as he was me- 
nacing, I got under the sofa to be 
out of his way. Then the mad-con- 
stables broke the door in, and walked 
him off.” 

“Walked off Wenlock to the asy- 
lum. What a cursed idiot that Isin- 
glass is.” 

“Who's Isinglass? You know 
something of the affair then? Has 
he been in that way before.” 

“Noy no—yes,” said the banker, 
whose brain, perturbed by the events 
of the last few hours, had become al- 
mest conglomerate; “‘ There’s a horri- 
ble blunder somewhere, but I’ll see to 
it in the morning. Some more wine, 
sordé more Soeur won't you,” he ad- 
déd,in a tone which would have suit- 
ed an invitation to a still hotter draft, 
something like that which the mon- 
key-cats allowed to boil over and 
singe their mistress when Faust and 
Mephistopheles called on her, and 
found her up the chimney. Hender- 
son sat gazing on him with eyes as 
glowing with mischief as those of any 
of the fiend-owls of the same distin- 
guished party. 

“ Ah, Ingott,” said he, “ I fear you 
find business too much for you. It 
sadly draws on the brain; and that’s 
a‘bank, my boy, in which your de- 
posits are not exactly enormous. Take 
ow by this poor young eo 
whose head has gone through devo- 
tion to his calling. Suppose any- 
thing of the kind should happen to 
you, what would become of the house, 
and of the hundreds and thousands of 
a that depend upon its solvency. 

ou are solvent, I suppose, Jack ?” 
he added, with a sudden sharp crack, 
like that of a rifle. 

“Hold your tongue,” was the in- 
furiate answer of the banker, given 
in a low voice. 

“ Calves is not in the room,” replied 
Henderson, quietly. ‘ But, perhaps, 
it is rather a rude question ; only, you 
know, it’s a matter of very great con- 
sequence to me, so you'll excuse my 
impertinence.” 


= 
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Dinner having been got through, 
and a more miserable one Ingott never 
se guest once more “ lighted up,” 
as he called it, and the fumes of an 
immense cigar, almost as large as the 
umbrella of fashionable life in 1857-8, 
enriched the atmosphere of the room. 
It was a small addition to Ingott’s 
— miseries ; but he happened 

detest tobacco, and therefore suf- 
fered all the pangs of the unfortunates 
who are not followers of St. Nicot of 
Florida. But Henderson, who was 
not slow to perceive the effect of the 
fumigation, was precisely in the hu- 
mour to administer it without mercy, 
and did so. At length, Ingott, in 
sheer self-defence, was driven to the 
decanters, which he began to empty 
with a rapidity that gave ominous 
a of what was likely to happen. 

enderson smoked on, occasionally 
throwing in a disturbing observation 
touching the solvency of banks, his 
own claim on Ingott, and his deter- 
mination to enforce it ; and the 
persecuted banker rang for more 
wine, and more. And at last, be- 
tween the fumes of the tobacco, the 


irritating talk of his guest, and the 

wine which he had swallowed, Mr. 

Ingott was worked into a condition 

which rendered him despairing but 

defiant. He cursed Henderson, and 

abused him with tipsy ferocity, ocea- 
1 


sionally dropping hints which the 
other seized and treasured up—hints 
which revealed how determined were 
the Partners to resist his demand at 
all sacrifices. These revelations by no 
means delighted Henderson, for in the 
intervals of the discussion, which took 
a noisy turn, it occurred to him that 
if the rich firm made so much of a 
claim like his, it might be, for reasons, 
very disagreeable to a creditor ; and 
thereupon, blazing up, he intimated 
to the er, on his own hearthstone, 
that he considered him an awful 
scoundrel, whom he should certain! 

punish. To this Ingott rejoined wit 

new vituperation ; and it is probable, 
that an interview more scandalizing 
to the menials gathered round the 
parlour door has seldom taken place 
in arespectable household. Could the 
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haughty Aubrey have witnessed such 
a scene, how great would have been 
his disgust ; and yet, he had been the 
cause of all the disasters of the day. 

- No one would have imagined that 


-such was the kind of machinery that 


had been put in motion by the calm, 
cheerful, elegant gentleman, who, 
seated between his pretty daughter, 
and her military lover, in a saloon of 
the Crystal Palace, was giving them 
a delightful “little dinner,” and 
talking to them with so much mingled 
a sense and playfulness. ile 

is creditor and his partner, in half- 
savage drunkenness, were stifling in 
their heated room, and exchanging 
the most coarse abuse, the personage 
who had brought them together, 
and whose plot, defeated, had led to 
their orgy, was doing the pleasant 
honours of a repast, at which there 
was one very honest, and one very 
affectionate heart ; and whence his 
own exceeding self-command enabled 
him to banish all thoughts, save those 
of kindness. He loved his child ; 
he liked her fiancé; and the match 
in every way suited him ; and Mr. 
Aubrey chose to let no less agreeable 
considerations intrude upon that 
meeting. And, about the time that 
Ingott, now really intoxicated, fought 
his way out of the parlour, and into 
the coat-room, where he fell down 
and slept (and was discovered, shiver- 
ing and savage, by Calves, when he 
was about to retire to his truckle), 
and, about the time that Henderson, 
seeing that his victim could bear no 
more for the present, retreated from 
pursuit, and went back to unlimited 
smoke, brandy, and commination, 
Aubrey and his young companions 
strolled quietly along the nave, and 
watched the effect of the rising moon 
upon the white shoulders of nymph 
or demi-god. And Aubreéy’s beauti- 
ful remark upon the faint cold light 
that shone upon the Pagan’s path, 
in contrast with the bright effulgence 
of the revealed creed, was worthy of 
a bishop, who had discovered that 
“more bishops” was the cure for 
the disorganization of India. 
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Mr. Richard Wenlock, having been 
rapidly assisted into the iron-bound 
catriage that awaited the lunatic, 
was carried away in the society of 
the three sinewy men. The coach 
drove eastward, and, for some time, 
the painter was too well satisfied 
with the success of his stratagem to 
care about disentangling himself from 
the snare into which he had wittingly 
stepped; but after the vehicle had 
gone a couple of miles, he said, 

“Now, my good friends, as I hate 
to waste words, be good enough to 
tell me the shortest way in which I 
can convince you that you have made 
a mistake, have taken the wrong 
man, and had better put me out at 
the nearest cab-stand.” 

“The very shortest way,” replied 
one of the men, “is for you to go 
quite quiet where we are taking you, 
and then you can say all that, and 
as much more as you like.” 

“T expected somesuch answer. Sup- 
pose I show you, from my letters and 


cards, and the marking on ~~ linen, 


that my name is not that of t 
tleman you came for.” 

“Tt ’ud be very interesting light 
reading after mn sir,’ replied the 
other; “but as I don’t know the 
name of the gentleman I came for, 
the reading wouldn’t make much 
a 

is, you perceive, my friends, 
makes the affair a bore, use I 
shall have a good way to come back. 
How many miles from Charing-cross 
is house you propose to take me 
to ” 

“Well, sir, I think I wouldn’t 
bother my poor head about miles, 
if I were you. Some places are a 
long way off, some are a short way, 
and ours is among the middlings. 
should say, that’s as near as it would 
be worth your while to go.” 

“A preconceived idea fortifies the 
mind against conviction ; that’s cer- 
tain,” said Mr. Wenlock, rather to 
himself than to his keepers. “I have 
done a good-natured thing. I have 
delivered Mr. Henderson from the 
trap, but I have got into it myself. 
Perhaps I shall be obliged to accept 
a night’s lodging at the place I’m 
going to.” 


e gen- 


“ Everybody would be very sorry if 


. you went away without paying them 


the compliment of taking a ” said 
the previous spokesman. 

“ And so my work will be neglected. 
Let’s see; I had just made the old 
woman in red carry off the church.” 

“ Strong old party she is, sir,” said 
the other, who saw nothing but mad- 
ness in this statement of the painter's. 

“Ha!” said Wenlock, “and I was 
going to wipe the moon out, and put 
it behind a tree.” 

_ “Rather inconvenient for travellers, 
sir.” 

“Maybe so—maybe so,” said the 
artist, who felt inclined to go on 
amusing himself in this way, but be- 
gan to be somewhat restless. ‘ By the 
way, how is it that you, guardians of 
lunatics, have no ears?” 

“T didn’t know I had lost mine, 
sir,” replied the man. 

“Pooh, those things—no; but I 
mean your sense of hearing. Now, 
you three were on Mr. Ingott’s stair- 
case just now, and a gentleman talked 
to you from the other side of the 
door; and yet, after all that talk, you 
fancy that I am the person, merely 
because you found me on the other 
side of the door. You take that high, 
shrill, mocking voice for mine. Don’t 
you know better? It’s like taking 
scarlet for green.” 

“ N othing green here, sir, I assure 

“Well, I shall see you after the 
mistake is cleared up; and so remem- 
ber what I say to you now, as I shall 
want a sketch of your face—a very 
good one—when expressing compunc- 
tion and sorrow.” 

They drove on, still eastward, but 
avoiding the oe ] arteries of traf- 
fic, until reaching Whitechapel, ne 
which they went, and still on throug 
the busy dreariness beyond, until, 
striking to the right, towards Bow 
Common, they threaded some lanes, 
which, even in the light of a summer 
evening, looked melancholy enough, 
and, in any less cheering atmosphere, 
must have been the abomination of 
desolation. Finally the vehicle drew 
up at a handsome old red brick house, 
with little about it to indicate its use, 
unless it were the high wall surround- 
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ing it, which was of modern erection. 
The coach drew up to the little por- 
tico, which was of wood, with some 
carving, nearly obliterated by succes- 
sive coats of paint; and to the door 
came a portly and rather gentlemanly 
man, the owner of the asylum. 

“T have been expecting you, sir,” 
he said to Wenlock. “Do me the fa- 
your to walk in.” 

And he gave a hand to the supposed 

tient to help him to alight, keeping 

is eyes steadily fixed upon those of 
the latter ; but, as Wenlock’s did not 
turn away, nor did he seem restless 
under the inspection, but rather 
amused, the other’s face assumed 
more curiosity. 

“T read your thoughts, sir,” 
Wenlock. 

“T imagine not,” replied the other; 
“but walk in.” 

They came into one of those large, 
old, windy halls which our fathers 
used to build for reasons which have 
never been satisfactorily explained; it 
was hung round with some portraits 
and a few Hogarths. 

“T must look at these before I go,” 
said Wenlock. 

“You will have plenty of opportu- 
nity,” said his host ; “ but now will 
you come into this room ?’ 

They entered a cheerful apartment, 
in which the furniture was of a gay 
chintz, and where books, agetne, 
and flowers took away any idea of a 
prison. The windows opened upon a 
garden; but some strong trellis-work, 
apparently placed for the mere train- 
ing of the creepers that clustered over 
it, prevented the room from being 
overlooked, or its inmates from look- 
ing upon the garden itself. 

*T will leave you to amuse yourself 
with these i and things, for a 
short time,” said the host; “but if 
you should want me before I return, 

ing the bell.” 

d this was the humane and con- 
siderate arrangement of the asylum. 
A patient was, unless actually violent, 
allowed, upon arrival, to remain in 
rest and peace for some time, in order 
to enable him, or her, to get over the 
excitement of the journey, and to 
generate a feeling of confidence and 
of friendship in regard to the mana- 
ger and his attendants. No irritating 
examination, no staring, no worry. 
Probably, in many cases, this hour 
of quiet so afforded to an arriving 


said 
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patient was the first period of tran- 
quillity which the perturbed mind 
had been permitted since the dis- 
ease manifested itself. Somewhat 
wiser as well as more merciful than 
the old system of terrorism, in favour 
of which books have been written, 
and under which it was held well to 
thrust a patient into darkness, and to 
imitate thunder and lightning near 
him, and by any other terrifying 
agency, to break, if possible, the 
bruised reed. 

Had the treatment he received 
been coarse or ludicrous, it is possible 
that Wenlock’s temperament might 
have induced him to defer explana- 
tion a little. But the mode in which 
he was welcomed, and the kindness 
of the manager, made it impossible 
for him to go on for a moment with 
the deception. He, therefore, said— 

“Let me ask your name.” 

“T am Dr. Samprey, and this is my 
house. I ho ou will be comfort- 
able in it,” said the other, about to go. 

“Allow me to say a word, then, 
Dr. Samprey. It would be insulting 
your kindness did I allow you to re- 
main under a mistake. O, yes, I see 
the incredulity natural under the cir- 
cumstances. You have heard the 
same kind of thing from hundreds of 
insane persons. do not expect you 
to give me credence without inquiry, 
but I shall be indebted to you to 
make that inquiry at once. I shall 
ask you to despatch a messenger to 
town for the purpose.” 

“With what message?” said Dr. 
Samprey, smiling, but compassionately, 

“With what message you please, 
after you have heard what I have to 
say. You told me, at the door, that 
you were expecting me. The person 
whom you were expecting was a Mr. 
Henderson, and the certificates of two 
Jew doctors, Isinglass and another, 
were to accredit him to you. I pre- 
sume you have them ?” 

“ All will be found regular, I doubt 
not,” said the doctor, quietly. 

“T, Dr. Samprey, am an intimate 
friend of Mr. Charles Aubrey, at the 
instigation of whose father this Hen- 
derson was to be incarcerated. I 
knew and felt Henderson to be no 
more mad than myself, and by a 
stratagem, I have had myself brought 
here in his stead, in order to give him 
time to escape. My name is Richard 
Wenlock,” 
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‘* T will still ask you to look at some 
of the books,” said Dr. Samprey, who 
believed that an ingenious story, the 
potest of insanity, was being told 

i “On ay return, we will, if you 
like, resume the subject.” 

“My dear sir, pleasanter quarters 
no man could desire, and I could 
amuse myself here fora week. But 
your kindness ought not to be thrown 
away upon an impostor. Liberavi 
animam, and I only ask you to pro- 
mise, when you find out the mistake, 
not to consider that I have behaved 
in any ungentlemanly manner. I have 
done my best to disabuse you.” 

“T promise to bear no malice,” said 
Dr. Samprey. “ If these books do not 
suit you, ring, and if any others which 
you may desire are in my library, the 
attendant shall bring them.” 

“Who says that truth has an innate 
force,” said Wenlock to himself, as the 
doctor left the room. “I did not 
think I had much chance of con- 
vincing the men, but here is an acute, 
educated, kind-hearted fellow, who 
cannot overcome an impression which 
he has formed, and who would, I 
suppose, put hand-cuffs on me, if I 
tried to break away. Ought anybody 
to be found fault with for not being 
able to believe any thing ?” 

A pianoforte, in some room not far 
off, here interrupted a train of thought 
which did not promise to be orthodox, 
and a female voice, in which there 
was some pathos, but little cultiva- 
tion, sang some lines from “ Waters 
of Elle.” And as the singer ended— 


“ Weep for thy fall, in mind, in heart de- 


ed, 
ey thy tears can wash away the 
> 


came a spasmodic burst of sobs and 
tears, and wild cries, and there was 
heard a gentle tongue, also a woman’s, 
soothing the sufferer, whose recollec- 
tions had been awakened by an old 
song, a favourite in her girlhood, but 
not in the memory of the present 
generation. There could be nothing 
interesting about this middle-aged 
woman, save her sorrow, but she was 
tended with the same affectionate care 
that a mere sentimentalist would have 
lavished upon some young and beauti- 
ful being, whose mind had been dis- 
turbed, and would have withheld 
from a less delicate object of sym- 
pathy. 
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“Poor thing,” said Wenlock ; “it 
really will not do to be among such 
neighbours, and suspected of bein 
like them. I am growing nervous, 
believe.” 

And taking writing materials, all 
ready at a small table, he wrote the 
following note to Charles Aubrey :— 


“My pEAR CHARLES,—You will 
by this time have heard, I suppose, 
that I took the great liberty of saving 
Ps from doing a great wrong. 

ave in the process been removed, as 
the supposed lunatic, to the asylum 
designed for Mr. Henderson ; and I 
can only say, that any one placed here 
is to be envied. I, however, am a 
trespasser; and of this fact, if you 
have forgiven my interference (and I 
think that Mrs. Charles will exert 
her authority to make you do so), will 
you come down and persuade the ex- 
cellent head of the establishment, who 
naturally regards me as the insane 
Henderson. 
“Ever yours. 
“ RICHARD WENLOCK.” 
“Dr. Samprey’s Asylum, 
“(I don’t know where). ” 


“Will you,” he said to an attend- 
ant, who appeared on his ringing, 
“will you give that to your master; 
and if he sees no objection to it, we 
will have it forwarded to London.” 

Dr. Samprey answered the message 
in person. 

“Your letter, sir, is a most proper 
one ; but to whom do you propose to 
send it ?” 

_ “To young Aubrey, sir, as I men- 
tioned—to the junior member of the 
banking firm.” 

“Ts it worth while sending it by 
special messenger to-night? If you 
wish it to go to his private residence, 
well and good; but banking hours 
have long been over. Let it be posted 
here, and he will have it on arriving 
at his place of business in the morn- 
ing. The postman calls for my let- 
ters, give it him yourself.” 

“So be it,” said Richard, directing 
the letter. “Dr. Samprey, please take 
charge of it. That is off my mind. 
I have a notion that you are begin- 
ning to give me credit; but I can wait 
very patiently until you are fully en- 
lightened.” 


ig . 

“Tf all should be as you say—and 
as you “epee, I am sure,” said the 
Doctor, “it will only have been your 
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sendin ge night in my house; and I 

will endeavour to make it pleasant 

for you, to say nothing of your sub- 

sequent revenge for false imprison- 
yy 


men’ 

“Tf my object is attained, I shall 
have nothing to complain of or to re- 
ge r.Samprey.” And he gave the 

ran outline story of the after- 
noon’s adventure, suppressing all ex- 
planations that could injure Charles 
Aubrey, whom he had been so eager 
tosave from complicity in an unjust 
act; but narrating with much hu- 
mour the storming of the Ingott draw- 
ing-room, and Henderson’s conceal- 
ment a — - oe se the 
mncipal part of the tale tallied ex- 
oe with the account given by the 
snewy men to their master, Dr. 
Samprey’s convictions began to give 














way. 

2 Well, sir,’ he said, “to-morrow 
will soon be here; meantime let me 
try to make you comfortable. I 
have ordered dinner for you. While 
itis preparing, will you like to look 
at the garden? Just the thing, for 
there is the postman’s bell; he is in 
the lane.” 

The letter was despatched. 

They walked about the grounds, 
and encountered a number of the pa- 
tients, who looked healthy and cheer- 
ful, and especially pleased to see the 
Doctor. ne very plainly dressed 
woman, with some remnants of a vul- 

kind of beauty, which had pro- 
Fably been her destruction, came up, 
and, with a profound courtesy, said,— 

“Dr. Samprey, if the Earl of Lei- 
cester comes to-night, will you desire 
the seneschal to give him some food 
and wine; I will not seehim. Make 
him understand that I am highly dis- 
pleased.” 

“T will do so, Countess,” said the 
Doctor; and the woman, with an- 
other elaborate courtesy, swept away. 

“ Poor thing ! she imagines herself 
Amy Robsart,” said he to Wenlock. 

“Some heart affair, perhaps,” said 
the painter, “ brought her here.” 

“lhe heart—using the word in its 
broad sense—goes wrong far more 
seldom than the head. Vanity, and 
ignorance, and superstition, bring me 
ten patients for one who has what 

u would call a romance in her life. 

k at that short, ugly, lumpish 
a She is more trouble 
any dozen around her, and she 
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imagines herself the daughter of some 
lord who is always coming to fetch 
her. She was a servant girl, idle 
and insolent; and I believe, that 
between a vile, brooding temper, some 
bad reading, and the lies of some of 
the fortune-tellers, who do more mis- 
chief than can be told, her intellects 
became disturbed. But before this, 
she frightened a child nearly into 
idiotcy, by dressing up a hideous figure, 
and stitching it at the foot of his bed, 
that he might be afraid to disturb 
her at her penny novel. Perhaps 
she is -better as she is. I wish I 
could feel more for her.” 

“* Had the child been mine, I would 
have killed her,” said the painter, 
whom the story had made boil over 
with indignation. 

“We will hope that irresponsibility 
had begun at the time,” said the 
doctor. “Sit down on this bench for 
a moment or two, and I will rejoin 
you.” 

Wenlock occupied himself with 
watching a group of girls, all young, 
and one or two of them pretty, who 
looked at him in turn, some of them 
ae ing. He took out a sketch- 
book, and noted down an attitude and 
a head-dress. In a minute or two 
they all approached him, but by 
various ways, and indirectly, as a cat 
comes up. 

“Speak well of me to the prince,” 
whispered one, “and I will give you 
a kiss,” and she darted away. 

“Tf you will be my friend with the 
Golden Prince,” said the next, “you 
shall marry our daughter when we 
have one.” 

“Do you want any money,” said a 
third,” holding his arm, and Sediateo 
not in his face—but at his hands. 

“ Everybody wants that,” said the 
painter, obliged to reply. 

“T could let you have a million to- 
day—make that do until to-morrow.” 
And; snatching his pencil, she wrote 
some incoherent words, which she 
called a cheque, and desired him to 
put it away, as the doctor, though a 

ood man, was very covetous, and 
illed some body almost every day in 
order to pick his pockets. 

At this revelation the Doctor him- 
self returned, 

“An ambassador from the Golden 
Prince of Peacocks, to take our like- 
nesses to court,” the girls exclaimed. 
One must have started the idea, as 
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they sat together, and the bewildered 
brains of the others caught it with the 
singular facility with which lunacy 
takes impressions. 

“The Prince will choose a very 
dear, good little bride, let him take 
which of you he may,” said the Doctor, 
and he led Wenlock on. 

“T hope to cure all those,” he said, 
“They are milliner’s girls, who have 
been ill-fed, and worked cruelly hard, 
and throughout it all have been ex- 
posed to perhaps the greater hardship 
of seeing girls of their own grade, who 
have forfeited character, in the enjoy- 
ment of every luxury. They brood 
over their wrongs, and then either 
imitate the creatures they envy, or go 
mad. Iam beginning by giving them 
perfect idleness, and all they can desire, 
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I was going tosayin reason. By-and- 
by we shall have them begging for 
work. And here is your summons to 
dinner. 

The letter we have said was duly 
despatched, but Charles Aubrey did 
not come down next day to release his 
friend. That duty was performed by 
Mr. Aubrey himself. He had, acci- 
dentally, perhaps, opened Wenlock’s 
letter, which was delivered before 
Charles’sarrival at the bank. And the 
father not only read of Wenlock’s in- 
carceration, vice Henderson, but he 
also learned, for the first time, that 
there was a daughter-in-law in his 
family. “And I think Mrs. Charles 
Aubrey will exert her authority.” 
Such are friends, 
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The following morning Mr. Ingott 
did not appear at the banking-house 
at his usual time. Since he had be- 
come a great rich man he had affected 
a sort of independence as to punctu- 
ality, and some other points of busi- 
ness, and his being late did not excite 
much notice. There had been a time 
when he would have delivered brutal 
abuse to any unfortunate clerk who 
had “stood up” for five minutes, on a 
wet morning, to avoid passing a day 
in damp clothes ; but of dete had 
been too important a personage to 
notice trifles. 

Why he was late may be no pro- 
found question for a reader. He woke 
wretchedly ill, and as savagely vindic- 
tive as his prostration would permit. 
Such a scene as that of the preceding 
night had never been witnessed in his 
house, and he felt an intensity of 
wrath against all who had caused, 
shared, or witnessed the exhibition. 
Aubrey, his son, Isinglass, the other 
Jew, Henderson, the footman, were 
all included in the compass and circle 
of his hatred; and there was not a bad 
wish, in regard to any of them, which 
Mr. Ingott did not storm or growl out 
while dressing himself. But there 
was, he knew, a more important 
matter than any thing in the way of 
temper or feeling to be dealt with, 
and so, after a stimulant from the 
next chemist’s, he mounted his horse ; 
and with throbbing temples, hed 
lips, and a heart full of trouble and 


wrath, the banker went for a long 
ride. If the metempsychosis had not 
transferred the soul and sensations of 
some bad banker, of a previous age, 
into the unfortunate animal ridden 
by Ingott, that horse—now suddenly 
whipped into speed, then curbed and 
cursed for going too fast, and tho- 
roughly irritated and _ill-treated 
throughout that journey—had cause 
to arraign the general fitness of things 
in this world. 

Mr. Aubrey, resident at the bank, 
was always early at its duties. The 
batch of letters brought by the first 
delivery came under his hand, and he 
opened that from the lunatic asylum, 
directed to his son. He read it, laid 
it aside, went through the rest of the 
despatches, and gave the instructions 
which they rendered necessary. He 
then read Wenlock’s letter again. 

It told him two things. First, that 
there had been an attempt to incar- 
cerate Henderson, and that it had 
failed. Secondly, that there was a 
Mrs. Charles Aubrey. 

We must tell the truth, however 
reluctantly. This second piece of in- 
telligence disturbed him very little. 
He was himself an exceedingly moral 
man; but he was, also, a man of 
the world, and he believed that he 
had accidentally been put in posses- 
sion of one of these little secrets which 
it is decorous in a well-bred father to 
know nothing about. Had the letter 
contained no other revelation, it would 
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have been destroyed, and Charles 
Aubrey would never have heard that 
it had been perused. 

But the other news was of a dif- 
ferent kind, and unwillingness to an- 
noy his son by apprizing him that his 
little secret was known to his father, 
could not, for a moment, stand in the 








































































































































































































“ 
y way of explanations. 
’s harles Aubrey arrived, and being 
re eapeed, as has been said, to sleep 
1e in Hampstead air, his first business 
n- was to see his father. He, therefore, 
16 ed at once to hisroom. [I use 
at the word “ proceeded,” in order to 
is record my acknowledgments to Lord 
es Campbell for lately rebuking a mon- 
te keyfied witness who could not say 
that he “went” up stairs, but must 
employ the trisyllable. | 
“TI do not ask you how the air of 
Hampstead agrees with you, Charles,” 
said his father, after they had shaken 
hands ; “because it would be wrong 
ng in me to lead you into a falsehood, 
rot | Bow that I have certain lights. Not 
of another word upon that subject. I 
ge, desire to know nothing about it. If 
len Lexpected you to be wiser than Solo- 
nly mon, perhaps I was sanguine. No 
nd § more about that. We will come to 
ho- business. 
ted “My dear father,” Charles began, 
use in much agitation—— 
ngs “My dear Charles, please oblige 
me; and unless it is of business you 
nk, were going to speak, listen tome. I 
The § don’t think that I have spoken in any 
irst § way of which you can complain.” 
Lhe , Certainly not, my dear father ; 
um, — 
laid “Well, then, I want no acknow- 
the | ledgments, and no information, except 
ions | What I am going to ask for. Please 
He | % answerme. When did you last 
see Mr. Wenlock ?” 
that “ Last evening.” 
cat- “Where ?” 
had “ At his own lodgings, in Beaufort- 
as a ord Fitzroy-square.” 
“How did he know any thing about 
ever |} that wretched Henderson ?” 
f in- “Wenlock brought a new picture 
ittle. §% Mr. Ingott’s just after I had taken 
,oral j Henderson there.” 
n of “ And he knew that Mr. Ingott in- 
t he (tended to lock the man up?” 
SSES- “TI told him so, when I was going 
hich {0 assist in the business.” 
er to § “You! You take part in such bu- 
letter [iimeas! I congratulate you on your 
ould fftaste—no, that is not what I would 
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say. Nomatter. Pray, tell me what 
sent you on such an errand ?” 

“T did not go on it, I am happy to 
say, now that I see your feeling ; but 
Mr. Ingott desired me to do so, ex- 
plaining thatit was your special wish.” 

” dl yet you did not go.” 

“T did not. I considered the mat- 
ter, and when I made up my mind 
upon it, I was more than glad to re- 
collect that I had no explicit direc- 
tions from yourself regarding so grave 
a business—too grave for me to take 
them at second-hand.” 

“T am not sorry to find that you 
have the sense and courage to think 
for yourself, Charles ; but things have 
gone further than you are, perhaps, 
aware. This letter was marked ‘Im- 
mediate,’ or I should not have opened 
it. You need not be annoyed that I 
have done so. Read it.” 

Charles Aubrey read Wenlock’s 
letter with a very different feeling, 
as to the respective importance of its 
revelations, from that of his father. 
His private marriage was told out, 
and what was the locking-up or leav- 
ing loose a lunatic compared to that. 
He looked wistfully at his father, 
once or twice, before words came ; and 
Mr. Aubrey, interpreting his embar- 
rassment, said, almost severely— 

“T hope, Charles, that at a crisis 
of such importance, you are not child- 
ish enough to be occupied with the 
idle part of that letter. Consider it 
unwritten. But what do you make 
of your friend’s being in Dr. Sam- 
prey’s asylum ?” 

“Tt is perfectly mysterious to me. 
I left him at his own lodgings early 
in the evening.” 

“ Could he have seen Mr. Ingott ?” 

“Mr. Ingott was to be home to 
dinner at seven. He has not come 


et. 

“ Now, Charles, I have something 
to say to you, and I shall say it with 
less reluctance than I expected, for 

ou have given me proofs that you 
on a will of your own, which is 
one of the best er for steering a 
man through life. is Mr. Hender. 
son has turned up at a most incon- 
venient time for the firm.” 

The words were spoken, if not care- 
lessly, in a mere business tone; and 
they brought back to Charles Aubrey’s 
mind his conversation with his wife, 
and the earnestness with which he 
had sought to impress upon her that 


no 


icions were absurd. A night’s 
a had confirmed the young 
man i. his original belief, and he felt 
ashamed of — for having yielded 
to the ap Nelly, to the 
caprice of Venlocke The atmosphere 
of the house of business had slain all 
sentiment, and he again saw the whole 
affair as he had seen it on the preced- 
ing day; but these words of his father 
jarred upon his ear 

“Tt is possible,” said Aubrey, in 
continuation, “that I may have to 
leave you a good deal in my place, 
for some little time to come—not to 
manage, for that labour I must dis- 
charge; you are young, and Ingott 
is—well, it has not been his business 
—but your duty will be to watch, and 
to Te rt to me.” 

in any special matter ?”’ 

“Very special. This Mr. Hender- 
son will be here a good deal.” 

“The madman ?” said Charles. 

“Tf he had been locked up, that 
would be a very proper name for him 
as he is at liberty, we may as well call 
him by his ordinary name.’ 

“Then he is not mad?’ asked 
Charles, hastily. 

“My dear boy, that, fortunately, is 
a question which neither of us has to 
determine. Dr. Asinglass thinks that 
Mr. Henderson 7s mad.” 

“ Dr. Isinglass would think I was 
mad, if anybody gave him a fifty- 
pound note for thinking so. I was 
ashamed to see the disreputable quack 
taken into Mr. Ingott’s room yester- 


“Eh?’ said Aubrey ; 
have been after I left.” 

“Yes, it was. The fellow wanted 
me to — with = in his = 
carriage. never felt 80 much in- 
clined to kick anybody.” 

“You will not find the world so 
ready to help you into carriages, that 

ou can generally afford to kick any- 
oo who offers you that advance- 
ment,” said Aubrey, smiling ; “ but 
I am glad you kept out of Isinglass’s 
van.” 

“But, my dear father, pray clear 
up the mystery of Henderson’s attack 
upon the firm. Three words from 
you, and my mind will be at rest.” 

“ What are the three ?” 

“ Henderson is mad.” 

“T should lie—there are three other 
words for you, instead.” 

“And yet—I know you will allow 


“that must 
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me to go on—arid yet you would have 
thrown him into an asylum !” 

“Mr. Ingott would do so now. I 
would have done so before I had seen 
him, because I believed in his insanity, 
If you recall your recollections of yes- 
terday, you will remember that oo 
cognised his identity, and commended 
him to his old friend’s hospitality, 
Was it not so ?” 

“Tt was—it certainly was. But I 
misunderstood your words.” 

“You thought I was lying to soothe 
a lunatic ?” 

“T supposed you were soothing 
him.” 

“ And you acted on that belief. It 
was very natural, especially as Mr. 
Ingott confirmed it.” 

“Thank God that I did not act 
upon it! If I had done so, by this 
time I should have thrust a sane man 
into the cell of a madhouse. Thank 
God, that I am saved from such a 
crime !”’ 

“T can have no objection to your 
piety, Charles, but it might be mixed 
with a little more logic. If you be- 
lieved Henderson mad, where would 
have been the crime of locking him 


“So much for listening to a woman’s 
advice,” exclaimed Chi arles, exult- 
ingl 


ee you have done such a thing, 
and still are thankful, it would almost 
justify your mentioning such a topic 


to me,” said Aubrey ; “but you are 
looking at only one part of the sub- 
oe r. Henderson has been saved, 
but you do not consider at what ex- 
pa. Did you not hear him, with 

hand on Mr. Ingott’s velvet collar, 
demand his money ?” 

In the enthusiasm of the moment, 
the consequences of Henderson’s san- 
ity did not come before the eye of 
the young man ; but the next instant, 
they returned i in all their me. 

“Yes,” he said, slowly ; “ yes. Hen- 
derson declared that Mr. ’ Ingott had 
received money, and had lent it to 
you. But that was false. Was it 
not ?” 

“T believe Ingott to have placed 
mone of Henderson’s in the firm.” 

‘hich he wishes repaid.” 

“ He proclaimed his wishes rather 
vehemently.” 

“ And why isit not to be done ?” 

“Who told you that it was not to 
be done ? The last request I made to 



















































































































I nderson, formerly Redcliffe.” “What an extraordinary woman 
n “God bless you,” exclaimed Char- that Lady Elvedon is,” he said, with 
y. les, pressing his father’s hand affec- a smile of some contempt. “But on 
* tionately. the Continent women learn to know 
e- “Your business here, Charles,” said no difference between right and 
ad his father, “ will be this: Henderson wrong. However, as to the terms 
ye will come until he gets his money. I on which I and Mr. Ingott find our- 

must know how that money is pro- selves, just mind this: we are the 
I cured. I have natiins to do with it, very best friends in the world; and if 

but I must know. Why do you look either had the opportunity of hanging 
he F the other, he would have sincere 

“This seems to give weight to a pleasure in doing it. Now, I think, 
ing story which has reached me, and you understand the sort of watch 

; which I treated as utterly false.” which you are to keep.” 
It that,” said Aubrey, “TI do, indeed,” said Charles, much. 
Mr, qui bewildered. 

“That you and Mr. Ingott are not “And,” added his father, smiling 
act — upon good terms.” with all his old pleasant manner, 
his “Who told you this ?” “lest any body should be tempted to 
nan “Well, I do not want to get a throw a sop to Cerberus, let me 
ank — good-natured woman into any scrape anticipate him. There is something, 
ha —| With you.” which, I dare say, you will know 

“Never mind a woman’s scrapes. what to do with.” 
our | They get out of them again. I sup- He handed his son a cheque for a 
ixed | pose it was Lady Elvedon.” sum, which it is exceedingly agree- 
 be- “Yes. Don’t scold her.” able to a young man, or, indeed, a 
ould “But what made her tell you that?” man of any age, to receive. 
him “She did not tell it to me exactly, |“ Hold your tongue,” said Aubrey. 

buttomy—wife,” saidCharles, hesitat- ‘ And, as I don’t think you can well 
1an’s | ga moment upon the novel mono- be spared from town to-day, I shall, 
xult z ble, used, for the first time, in myself, go down to Dr. Samprey’s, 

e presence of his father. The latter and see about the lunatic painter.” 
hing, 
most 
topic OVER THE FERRY. 
ae BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
aved, Lazily dip the heavy oars— 
at ex- Calm and dark is the haunted river— 
with Above and below it flashes and roars, 

solar, But here, like a lake, ’twixt magical shores, 
Beautiful Eden sleeps for ever. 

ment, Sing, maiden, sing, as we slowly glide 

8 sall- Over the ferry at eventide. 

ye of 

neg There’s a blood-red arch, the chasm across, 

eas. And Eden river flows noisily under— 

Hen- Dim glades on the shore are covered with moss— 

tt had High up, great oaks their branches toss, 

; it to d the fairy valley from mortals sunder— 

Vas it And the village beyond seems a village of dreams, 

As over the ferry the sunset gleams. 
aced 

wn Shrill shrieks the sudden train that flies 
O’er the arch that giant hands have planted : 

rather In the outer world the outcry dies— 
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my partner was that he would imme- rs ap the meaning of the 
procure the money, and pay little em 
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And the mie valley in silence lies, 

But for Eden’s song to its shores enchanted. 
O carol, young girl, with the chestnut hair! 
Over the ferry’s the world of care. 
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In the “ Foreign Couriers” of Sep- 
tember and November last, occasion 
was taken to call attention to two 
aspects of the religious and philoso- 
phical life of France at the present 
time, which assuredly were not want- 
ing in interest or importance. The 
names of M. Jules Simon and the 
Abbé Gratry, will at once refresh the 
reader’s memory as to the particular 
currents of thought here referred to. 
As we hold it to be of importance to 
give, as far as circumstances will ad- 
mit, a kind of unity of interest to a 
series of papers which, by their very 
nature, are apt to be inconveniently 
desultory, we shall now proceed to 
call attention to a third aspect of the 
religious life of France ; and in doing 
so we shall avail ourselves of one or 
two recent publications in Germany, 
which will materially assist us im 
understanding its true character, and 
estimating it at its proper worth. 
The subject, under all its bearings, is 
of such deep interest, that we almost 
regret that we cannot devote the whole 
of this number to the first of the 
five sections into which, it will be 
remembered, our “ Foreign Couriers” 
are divided. We console ourselves 
with the hope that the vista opened 
out may tempt some of our readers 
to wander down the avenue, and ex- 
amine the prospect for himself. 

We should, @ priori, expect that 
religiousrationalism—as distinguished 
from the irreligious scoffing of the 
Voltairian and Paine school—if once 
it established a footing in France, 
would be directed towards different 
aims, handled ina different spirit, and 
be guided by different methods to those 
which have obtained in Germany a 
footing, indeed, it endeavoured to gain 
nearly a century and a-half ago ; for 
it must be remembered that Richard 
Simon, the learned, though somewhat 
disingenuous Oratorian whom Bossuet 
so lustily pummelled, was the true 
founder of that description of biblical 


* Ernest Rénan. Etudes. d'Histoire 
London: Williams and Norgate, 8vo. 
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exegesis which in Germany is iden- 
tified with the cause of rationalist 
inquiry. This, however, was but a 
mere episode or ing meteor in the 
history of French infidelity, for it is 
a singular fact, that although the 
“ Histoires Critiques des Vieux et du 
Nouveau Testament” were written on 
the very threshold of the eighteenth 
century, the weapons which Simon 
and Launoy had furnished were left 
to rust, and the “ Lettres Persanes” 
and the “ Dictionnaire Philosophique” 
did all the mischief which Bossuet’s 
short-sighted fears apprehended from 
biblical criticism, properly so called. 
Richard Simon’s attempt, then, may 
be considered to have been abortive, 
so far as France is concerned. Of 
deists and sceptics, indeed, there 
have been no lack: if Simon died 
without issue, the same cannot be 
said of Voltaire ; but the attempt to 
reconstruct a — religion, . a 
combination of critical exegesis and 
philosophical speculation, without 
regard to the objective teaching of 
Christian churches, this is a burden 
which has been borne, in great mea- 
sure, by the countrymen of Paulus and 
Ewald Schleiermacher and Strauss. 
Now, however, any conjecture on the 
probable course which similar lines of 
inquiry would take in France are 
brought to the test of fact and expe- 
rience, by the publication of a work 
which assuredly forms an epoch in the 
history of French theology. M. Ernest 
Renan comes before us with a volume 
of “Etudes Whistoire Religeuse,’* 
the object of which is to pass under 
review the principal forms which the 
religious sentiment has assumed in 
ancient, medizval, and modern times. 
It may be called the French mani- 
festo, or exponent of all that order of 
ideas with which the centre of Chris- 
tian Europe has long been familiar. 
The religions of antiquity, the history 
of the people of Israel, critical histo- 
rians of Jesus—alluding, of course to 


Religieuse. Paris: Michel Levy, 1857. 
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the famous “ Leben Jesw””—Mahomet 
and the origin of Islamism, the lives 
of the saints, the authorship of the 
“De Imitatione,’ Channing, Feur- 
bach, and Ary Scheffer’s painting of 
the “ Temptation” —such are the sub- 
jects which M. Renan handles in a 
manner which seems to be relished 
























































































































































list by France, for as we write the work 
t 7 has reached a third edition. The un- 
the ruffled serenity with which the author 
~. lays down positions which many per- 
the sons would call rank blasphemy, is 
iy only to be matched by the evident 
- depth and sincerity of the religious 
a feing with which he assails what 
nth most persons would call the very 
= essence of religion. To him may 
left justly be applied—as one of his ablest 
woe critics has remarked—the distich 
a which Tieck applied to Novalis : 
et “ Welche Religion ich bekenne? Keine von 
Tom allen, 
lied. Die du mir nennst—un warum keine? Aus 
may Religion.” 
tive, The reader will do well thoroughly 
Of to master the opening essay, scilicet, 
here on the Religions of Antiquity. Not 
died only because it is the best in the vo- 
it be lume, but also because it furnishes a 
™ to key by which he will find his way in- 
yy a to the fallacies by which the author 
and has deceived no one, we apprehend, 
thout § more than himself. 
ng of On these fallacies we have a word 
den § ortwo to remark. M. Renan repeat- 
mea- edly states—states, too, in an off-hand 
s and manner, as a matter of course, as a 
PaUuss. thing which will not admit of a mo- 
nthe | ment’s discussion, an axiom, not an 
nes of | opinion—that it is of the essence of 
e are criticism to ignore the supernatural. 
expe- | We can only say tant pis for blear- 
work ed criticism. We should have 
in the ought at first that M. Renan 
irnest | might have learned better from his 
olume § friend, Mr. Strauss (for in spite of all 
use,’* | his animadversions on that writer, a 
under § friend of M. Renan’s he must still be 
ch the § ealled). No one has exposed with 
ved in § such signal success the utter failure 
times. § which has attended the efforts, alike 
mani pedantic, impious, and insane, of the 
der 0 modern Euhemeri of the Tubingen 
Chris- } school of so-called Theologians. The 
miliar. § fact is, that in those memoirs of the 
xistory § founder of Christianity, which we call 
histo- | the Gospels, the miraculous cannot be 










rse to § Separated from the natural, or what is 
commonly styled historical. The two 
are woven eave without seam, 
from the top t oughout. Their in- 
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dissoluble cohesion cannot be impaired 
by any process which does not wholly 
upset and violate the laws of evi- 
dence by which any and every histori- 
cal fact, sacred or profane, has ever 
been admitted as true since the world 
was. On this head, Christianity—as 
will ever be the case—is, fn a sense, 
under great obligations to its oppo- 
nents. The almost ludicrous discom- 
fiture which has attended the crude 
labours of Paulus and his crew, to ex- 
plain away the supernatural element 
of the Gospel narrative having re- 
dounded beyond all expectation tc 
its lasting corroboration. We repeat, 
then, that at first sight we were sur- 
prised to find M. Renan so coolly ig- 
noring this exceptional character of 
the records of the Christian faith. 
But our surprise diminished as we 
roceeded. A rationalist of the Eu- 
1emerist stamp, M. Renan does not 
profess to be. He will not stake his 
fortunes on so hopeless a crusade. 
Scylla he is averse to; but he does not 
mind mooring his vessel to Charybdis. 
For, however much he may hesitate 
to commit himself to all the attenu- 
ated sophistries and Hegelian nihil- 
ism which steam up like a fetid va- 
pour from the pages of the Leben Jesu, 
there can be no doubt that M. Renan 
is in substance and in effect a disciple 
of M. Strauss. In other words, he is 
a mythologue, and brings with him— 
we may here exclaim emphatically, 
Credat Judeus !—to the consider- 
ation of the Christian dispensation, 
that order of ideas and those canons 
of criticism, with which he rose from 
the study of “Les Religions de 
LP Antiquité.” The “religious senti- 
ment,” he tells us isa great fact; it 
witnesses to man’s aspirations after 
the infinite, and so on; but all the 
rest is leather and prunella. The forms 
in which this sentiment has been 
couched are merely psychological phe- 
nomena, indicative of the legendary 
tendencies of “La religion de la 
d to “ La religion des 
savants.” emising that there is 
probably no boy in the sixth form of 
a public school, who would not be 
staggered by the absurdity of trans- 
planting to Palestine, and the reign 
of Tiberius, those —ee pro- 
cesses, which confessedly beguiled the 
fancy in the early prime and anti-his- 
toric age of musing Hellas, and of 
looking, in a time of morbid queru- 
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lous incertitude, and scrutinizing scep- 
ticism, for the naive creations of a 
poetical unquestioning credulity. Let 
us hasten to test the fallacy somewhat 
closer, by confronting it with the 
Gospel narrative. We can then con- 
ceive any Christian believer of ordi- 
nary sagacity addressing M. Renan in 
this wise—“I have just read your 
book; I regret, indeed, that in spite 
of the clarté of style and thought 
which so favourably distinguishes it 
from its German prototypes, occa- 
sional obscurations intervene at the 
very moment when I hoped to find 
you grappling with sundry stubborn 
facts. At the approach of a difficulty 
of this nature you fly off into rhapso- 
dies about “le sentiment religieux,” 
and the sound of an organ—pretty 
things enough in their way, but ir- 
relevant. You appear to me to use 
them as crockery vendors put hay or 
wool in packing their cups and sau- 
cers—you know your wares would 
crack without them; but for all that, 
hay and stubble they remain. Still, 
in spite of this solution of continuity, 
this pulling up, as it were,in your in- 
vestigations, your book has left a 


pm: strong impression on my mind. 


t is this—That you believe, indeed, 
in the existence, and, in a hazy sort 
of way, in the divinity of one whom 
I designate as the Incarnate Son of 
God; butthat all thesignsand wonders 
which marked his sojourn upon earth, 
were the embellishments embroi- 
dered on the narrative by the 
religious sensibilities, the legend- 
ary tendencies of “la foule.” Myths, 
indeed, you refrain from calling them; 
for you are aware that such a term 
has a “ véritable inconvénient,” as sa- 
vouring toomuch of Straussian tenets, 
and bringing into undue relief the ut- 
ter discongruity that exists between 
the time of our Lord, and the primi- 
tive epochs of Greece and India. But 
for all that, you place the Evangelists 
on the same level with the historians 
of Bouddha and Mahomet, and with 
the authors of the “ Vie fabuleuse”’ 
of Cakya-Mouni, you speak once, and 
again of “la fiére origunalité des cré- 
ations spontanées de la conscience; 
of “la fécondite, 2 ar yeonae il and 

ou quote approvingly a passage from 

Littré, which places the origin of 
every miracle, “dans [imagination 
gui se frappe, dans la crédulité com- 
plaisante, dans Tignorance des lois 
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naturelles;” and there is one page in 
particular in your volume (p. 202, first 
edition), which reads very much like 
a passage in the second edition of 
the “Leben Jesw” (ii., p. 740-59), which 
Strauss thought it convenient to sup- 
press in the third. But in thus de- 
scanting on the travail légendaire 
by which a “héros réel” became a 
“type idéal,” you have omitted to 
inform us what it was that constitut- 
ed the hero, what it was that set the 
wits of these legend-makers a-going ! 
You will reply, “Faith in his mis- 
sion;” but when I press you a little 
further, and ask, whence that faith, 
I am condemned to pause for a reply. 
Are you not mistaking the causes for 
effects, a fallacy by no means uncom- 
mon in the school to which you be- 
long. The humblest and most illite- 
rate member of that “ fowle,” of whom 
you are good enough to speak with 
such compassionate sympathy, would 
tell you, in common with the church 
of Christ in all parts and ages of the 
world, that the miracles seen of all 
men produced the faith; you affirm 
that the faith produced the miracles. 
The origin of the faith itself is, in your 
hands, an insoluble problem, the mys- 
tery of which waxes greater and 
greater just in proportion as you pro- 
ceed in establishing the fact of that 


Sécondite légendaire, which at present 


you only postulate and assume, and 
which denudes more and more the 
Son of God of everything by which 
that faith could be generated and sus- 
tained. With such results before me, 
while I heartily applaud the good 
taste and feeling with which you sift 
and criticise what I shall continue to 
call the sacred narrative, I feel no 
inducement to quit the terra firma of 
the grand objective facts attested by 
the fishermen of Galilee, for the ledge- 
less slope of transcendental refine- 
ments, on which “ Messieurs les sa- 
vants’ love to slide. 

We have devoted an unusually large 
space to the notice of M. Renan’s 
étude, both because the work itself 
possesses very high literary qualities, 
and also because the principles it in- 
culcates form a novelty in the reli- 
gious history of France, on the epochal 
character of which we think it well 
to insist. Should the reader be en- 
couraged to look into the matter for 
himself, we have on our table sundry 
works which will aid him materially 
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in arriving at a right judgment, and 
with which we shall hasten to con- 
clude this first section of our Forei 

Courier. With regard, for example, 
tothe Religions of Antiquity, thesub- 
ject of M. Renan’s opening essay, the 
reader will derive much instruction 
and entertainment from comparing 
the views there set forth with those 
contained in Professor Welcker’s re- 
cently on Greek Mythology, or 
“Griechische Getterlehre,’* a work to 
which the learned world has long 
looked forward with an anxiety which 
it will be our object to show, on a fu- 
ture occasion, has neither been ex- 
aggerated nor misplaced. The whole 
genesis of the Hellenic myth is there 
unfolded with a clearness, and poetic 
feeling, and erudition hitherto un- 
equalled in any work on the same 
subject. He will also do well to read 
the second volume of M. Maury’s “ Re- 
ligionsde la Gréce,’+ which deals with 
the worship, mysteries, sacerdotal in- 
stitutions, divinations, and oracles of 
the Hellenes, and amply sustains the 
high qualities which the reader may 
remember we attributed to the first 
volume. Inferior to Welcker in that 
keen insight into the habits of thought 
of the ancient world, by which the 
German professor unspheres the spirit 
of the ancient myth, he is greatly 
his superior in the clearness and ele- 
gance with which he expresses him- 
self. Less directly ancillary (but still 
ancillary) to the right estimate not 
only of the étude on the Religions de 
PAntiquité, but also of that on the 
Histoire du Peuple d’Isréiel, is Dr. 
Déllinger’s elaborate work on Hea- 
thendom and Judaism.t The facile 
princeps of Roman Catholic writers 
and divines, this eminent mitred Ab- 
bot and Principal of the University 
of Munich has more than once, we 
believe, refused the offer of the arch- 
bishopric of Salzbourg, in order that 
he might not rob himself of leisure for 
literary pursuits, and more especially 
for the composition of a great history 


* Griechische Getterlehre, von F. G. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 
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of the Christian Church, in which he 
is now engaged. ‘To that history the 
work before us is a kind of vorhalle, 
as the German hath it, or intro- 
duction. Before he proceeds to re- 
count the planting and growth of the 
divine seed, he is anxious to make 
himself acquainted with the qualities 
of the soil. With this view he takes 
a survey of the moral, social, and re- 
ligious condition of the ancient world, 
heathen and Jewish, at the advent 
of Christ, and shows what prejudices, 
errors, and vices Christianity had to 
overcome ; what yearnings and aspi- 
rations to meet and to fulfil. It is 
evident, indeed, that, as compared 
with Welcker and Maury, Dr. Dollin- 
ger is from home in his subject, and 
finds greater satisfaction in showing 
the depths to which heathendom fell. 
than the heights to which it soared. 
At the same time we must remember 
that the very nature of his task com- 
pelled him to fix his attention on 
times of decay rather than of bloom, 
and we certainly know of no one 
work in which the reader will find so 
complete, and, onthe whole, so faithful 
a picture of the condition of the world, 
and of all that was at once propszeden- 
tic and antagonistic to Christianity at 
the coming of its great Founder. 
The reader will gather from its pages 
that Bossuet’s grand sentence in the 
“Histoire Universelle’ (reign of Augus- 
tus)—“7'out [ Univers vit en paix sous 
sa puissance, et Jésus Christ vient au 
monde,” is nothing but a mockery 
when applied to that inner peace 
which passeth man’s understanding. 
Never was man less at one wit 
Heaven or with himself than when 
the great Atoner lay in the manger at 
Bethlehem. 

Again, with regard to the third 
essay, on the “Vie de Jésus,” what 
can the reader do better than consult 
the pages of Professor Schwarz’s§ ex- 
cellent little sketch of the “latest” 
German Theology, a sketch in which 
Dr. Strauss occupies the most promi- 
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nent s ~ not the most enviable) 
place, as having caused, says the 
author, the same commotion in the 
theological world, by the publication 
of the “Leben Jesu,” that 1848 caused 
in the political world. Hegel, Schlei- 
ermacher, Neauder, Tholuck, Heng- 
ae, Ullmann, Weisse, the two 
Ba hiersch, Rothe, Lauge, Feuer- 
h, New Lutherans, Hyperlutherans 
—every school, in short, religion, and 
philosophy, from orthodoxy to athe- 
ism, is here placed before us in a very 
pleasing style, and weighed, as far as 
we can judge, with very impartial so- 
briety. If, on the other hand, he 
wishes to rise from these special de- 
tails to a more general view of the 
whole bearings of philosophy, from 
the schoolmen, downwards, on Chris- 
tian truth ; if he wishes to see how the 
most adverse systems have been com- 
pelled, almost in spite of themselves, 
to do homage at the foot of the cross, 
and to corroborate verities which they 
hoped to confute, then we commend 
him tothe care of ProfessorDeulinger,* 
whose labours in the field of abstract 
speculation—witness his seven vo- 
lumes of “Grundlinien einer positiven 
Philosophie’ —are a proof that he is 
not merely a “gatherer of other men’s 
stuff,” but is capable of vigorous and 
independent thinking himself. 

The length into which we have been 
betrayed by M. Renan’s work, and the 
dearth, among recent publications, of 
any work on “ Politics and Education,” 
sufficiently note-werthy todemand any 
very pressing remarks, induces us to 
defer, until a future occasion, the few 
works which were intended to figure 
in our second section. We, therefore, 
pass on to the literature of Science, 
which occupies the third section of 
our Foreign Courier. 

At the head of these scientific pub- 
lications must be placed the second 
pet of the second volume of M. Milne 

wards’ “Lectures on Physiology.” t 
With the general scope of this work 
the reader has already been made ac- 
—— in our last Foreign Courier. 

e part now before us contains five 
lectures, and completes the investiga- 


tion of the iratory organs, com- 
menced in Part. The third volume 
will contain the history of the circu- 
lation of blood. The first lecture in 
this part—the fifteenth of the series— 
begins with the respiration ot birds, 
and concludes with an interesting in- 
quiry on the uses of the air-bladder, 
which we meet with in many fishes. 
In common with Professor Owen, M. 
Milne Edwards is of opinion that the 
vessel in question is more frequently 
a hydrostatic apparatus than an organ 
of respiration. Great impulse was 
given to this icthyological problem, by 
the discovery of the Lepidosiren para- 
doxa, concerning which naturalists 
have not yet come to an agreement, 
whether it belong to the fish or the 
batrachia tribe. The reader must 
often have noticed this silvery-looking 
sack, when eating his bloater at break- 
fast. The common mackerel has none; 
other varieties of mackerel have it. 
On the whole, our author seems to 
consider it to be of very small physio- 
logical importance. The two lectures 
next following, are mainly devoted to 
the mechanism of respiration in man, 
the action of the diaphragm, the elas- 
ticity of the lungs, the muscles engaged 
in the process, the power put into 
play, the modifications of that power, 

rought about by age and sex, espe- 
cially as regards the frequency of the 
respirations ; such are the principal 
subjects embraced and elucidated in 
these two lectures. With regard to 
the rhythmical character of the respi- 
ratory motions, M. Milne Edwards 
mentions a curious experiment, pro- 
duced by an instrument called a kymo- 
graphion. This high-sounding appa- 
ratus is very simple, as the following 
description will show :—“C’est un 
lévier dont une des branches est ap- 
pliquée contre la partie inférieure et 
antérieure du sternum, et dont ]’autre 
branche munie d’un crayon, trace sur 
une bande de papier qui s’avance ré- 
gulitrement une ligne courbe corres- 
pondant aux movements d’élévation 
et d’abaissement du sternum. Les 
coordonnées des courbes ainsi formées 
correspondant & la durée des mouve- 
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ments, et les abscisses & la grandeur 
de celles-ci.” The inequalities which 
exist between the durations of the in- 
spiratory and expiratory movements, 
respectively, as determined by this 
process, are very curious. At times 
this difference reaches the proportion 
of1:2. Extremely interesting is the 
discussion in the next lecture (eight- 
eenth), of the changes determined by 
respiration in the chemical composi- 
tion of the air respired, and of the 
causes whieh bring about those vari- 
ations which we meet with, in the 
degree of activity of that kind of phy- 
siological combustion which effects the 
chemical modifications of theair. This 
lecture would naturally lead him to 
investigate the relation which exists 
between the lungs and the blood ; this 
he reserves, however, for the next 
volume, and concludes the present 
with an examination of sundry phe- 
nomena of respiration which had not 
found a place in preceding lectures. 

Among these are the following :—the 

ratio between the quantities of oxygen 

consumed and of carbonic acid ex- 

haled ; the laws which govern insen- 

sible perspiration’; ventilation, and the 

influence of animals on the constitu- 

tion ef the atmosphere. With regard 

to the possible deterioration of the at- 

mosphere by respiration and combus- 

tion, M. Dumas has calculated that, 

without taking into consideration the 

exhalation of oxygen by plants, it 

would take all the animals on the 

globe a hundred years to reduce the 

amount of oxygen by one eight-thou- 

sandth part, a quantity altogether in- 

appreciable by the most perfect me- 

thods of investigation which science 

has at her command. The data on 

which this curious calculation is 

founded are given in a note (p. 646). 

We trust we have said sufficient to 

show the extreme interest whieh at- 

taches to this excellent treatise. We 
would urge both publisher and author 
not to delay bringing out the remain- 
ing volumes. Meanwhile the reader 
may rely on our giving him due notice 
of their publication. 

M. Serive, Physician-General to 
the army, has published a most in- 
teresting medical history of the cam- 
pein” It is divided into two parts. 

e first separates the history of the 
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campaign into five peri to each of 
which are ~auadibeniio: justifi- 
catives, which consist principally of 
official rapports and correspondence 
on the sanitary condition of the army. 
The second part consists of an able 
résumé d ensemble des. faits médicaux 
de la campagne, and is divided into 
four categories:—1. Moyens de secours. 
2. Faits médicaux. 3. Faits chirur- 
gicaux. 4. Fonctionnement. du per- 
sonnel. Of the five periods, abuve 
named, the fifth (or last six months 
of the campaign) was by far the most 
disastrous to our gallant allies. The 
ravages which typhus occasioned 
during the months of February and 
March, 1856, reached a height which 
was perfectly alarming and unparal- 
leled. Ifa French 7%mes had had its 
“Own Correspondent” to chronicie 
the march of its disease, and lavish 
invectives against the scarcity of ap- 
pliances for alleviating its evils, there 
is no doubt that either his statements 
would have been received with incre- 
dulity, or, in any case, that they would 
have caused a turmoil in public opi- 
nion, even greater than that of which 
England was the theatre in 1855. In 
four months of the period above 
named, Dr. Serive informs us that 
out of an effective force of 145,000 
men 47,800 went into the ambulances 
from typhus ; of this number 9,000 
died ; and the writer adds, that there 
were probably an equal number of 
fatal cases among those who were sent 
off from the ambulances to the hospi- 
tals of Constantinople and of France. 
The volume is filled with very curious 
statistics. As the most considerable of 
these (such asthe relative losses by dis- 
ease and casualties of war) havealready 
been laid before the reader in all the 
daily journals, weselect one with which 
he may not possibly be so familiar. 
Dr. Serive gives us the relative fre- 
uency of gun-shot wounds as regards 
their locality in the body : first, during 
siege operations ; secondly, in open 
fight. The proportion in the former 
case stand wiles :—head, 1 wound 
in 3+45 ; neck, 1 in 46; breast, 1 in 
12; belly, 1 in 15; upper extremities 
(including shoulders), 1 in 6 ; lower 
extremities (including hips), 1 in 44. 
Dr. Serive argues, from the enormous 
predominance of wounds in the head, 
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that it would be prudent and advan- 
tageous to protect the head of troops 
engaged in a siege by some helmet 
which should be proof against bullets 
and the bursting of projectiles. It is 
interesting to note the contrast be- 
tween the above proportions and those 
which obtained in pitched battles :— 
Head, 1 in 10; neck, 1 in 112; breast, 
1 in 20; belly, 1 in 40; upper extre- 
mities, 1 in 4,4, ; lower extremities, 1 
in 3¥,5. It is worth observing, that 
though chloroform was universally 
and constantly used in the French 
army, both for operations and dress- 
ings, Dr. Serive assures us that in no 
one case was it attended with fatal or 
in any way unfavourable results. On 
the value of this book to the medical 
world it is, of course, needless to in- 
sist. The general reader, however, 
cannot fail to take an interest in its 


perusal. 

If all so-called specifics did but 
work half the miracles they profess to 
accomplish the undertaker’s occupa- 
tion would be gone, and the burial 
service would become obsolete. But, 
unfortunately, be doctors never so 
learned, and drugs never so efficacious, 
“it is appointed unto all men once to 
die.” Here is a work announcing a 
specific for pulmonary consumption.* 

he author—a physician of the Paris 
School of Medicine, who up till 1856 
had been practising in the Havannah 
—lays down the general principle that 
the great problem which, in the pre- 
sent state of the science, has to be 
solved by therapeutics, is to deter- 
mine how far maladies are influenced 
by an augmentation or diminution of 
the primordial principles of the ani- 
mal economy, and, more especially, by 
a modification in the proportions of 
the inorganic elements of the blood. 
As a particular instance of this gene- 
ral principle, he attributes the origin 
of tubercular disease to a diminution 
of the oxydable phosphorus contained 
in the system ; and feels confident that 
whatever may be the verdict pro- 
nounced on the remedy to which he 
now invites the attention of the public 
—having failed to secure that of the 
Académee de Médecine, who took no 
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notice of his memoir—the therapeutic 
formula of a specific for the affection 
in question will come within the 
category of some “combinaison de 
phosphore & la fois assimilable, et 
oxydable.” The particular combina- 
tion selected b r. Churchill (for 
reasons stated in his book) is hypo- 
phosphate of lime. He contends that 
its action on tubercular diathesis is 
immediate and marvellously rapid, 
and backs up the assurance by an 
account of thirty-four cases, which 
fills up the body of the book, and is 
receded by the memoir already al- 
uded to, which the French Academy 
had neither the courage to condemn, 
nor the candour to endorse. Dr. 
Churchill’s grievances, however, 
against his brethren of the faculty 
must necessarily be to the public a 
matter of the utmost indifference. It 
isnot so with the remedy itself ; and we 
think it were much to be desired that 
public opinion should be ready, if 
need be, to shield from unmerited ob- 
loquy those medical men who prefer 
resorting to the despised instrument 
of a specific in order to cure their 
patients, than to let them die secun- 
dum artem. At any rate, we are 
anxious the question should be agi- 
tated. The work is neither bulky 
nor expensive, and ought to be conned 
by every one who has reason to be 
apprehensive of one of the most dread- 
ful maladies to which flesh is heir. 
We ought to have called earlier at- 
tention to two volumes of Eloges,t on 
men famous in the history of science, 
by M. Floureus, the secretary of the 
Académie des Sciences. The first vo- 
lume, like many other works which 
emanate from the same publishers, is 
a flagrant case of book-making—one 
of those impositions to which no re- 
spectable firm would resort; for the 
reader will find, to his disgust, that 
the greater part of M. Floureus’ 
Etudes on Fontenelle and Cuvier, 
which are still on sale as separate 
works, are reproduced in this volume 
for no other purpose that we can per- 
ceive but to fill up space for which 
the Hloges on Blumenbach, Geoffroy 
St. Hilaire, De Blainville, and Leo- 
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ld de Buch were found insufficient. 

e whole getting up of the book is 
in keeping with this beginning, a 
most extravagant use being made 
of blank pages, wide interstices be- 
tween the paragraphs, and other such 
arts, to which, we Confess, we are 
astonished that M. Floureus could 
lend himself. We hasten to add, 
however, that the publisher’s name is 
the only bad thing about the work. 
In all other respects, these Hloges are 
of the most interesting character. 
Each of the illustrious names above 
mentioned becomes the text for mas- 
terly expositions of the principles and 
history of the particular sciences of 
which they were the champions; and, 
along with these, we carry away with 
us from the perusal a tolerably vivid 
idea of the temperament and indivi- 
duality of the man, and how that in- 
dividuality influenced his achieve- 
ments as a labourer in the field of 
science. The second volume is con- 
fined to botanists, the famous family 
of the Jussieu, five in number—Des- 
fontaines, Labillarditre, De Candolle, 
Du Petit Thonars, Delessert, and De 
Peyssonel. The notice of the Jussieu 
is interwoven with disquisitions on 
Method. 

French literature is much better 
furnished than our own with exposi- 
tions, at once sound and popular, of 
abstruse departments of science. Our 
scientific men do not seem to combine, 
in an adequate degree, literary ele- 
ae with the mastery of technical 

etails. Now, as M. Paul de Remu- 
sat well observes, in the volume by 
our side,* “Le langage scientifique est 
commode pour les découvertes et fa- 
cilite l étude; mais il est rarement in- 
dispensable & |’ exposition des doctrines 
et des théories. S’il est utile de popu- 
lariser les sciences, il n’est nullement 
nécessaire d’en vulgariser le langage.” 
The work from which these judicious 
remarks are taken is an interesting re- 
cued! of essays on various scientific sub- 
jects which appeared originally in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, and forms 
a valuable contribution to that popu- 
lar literature of science of which we 
have been speaking. The very title 
of the opening essay—“Les Races Hu- 
mavnes’ —throws down the gauntlet ; 
in fact, although the author is too 
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sensible of the difficulties of the ques- 
tion to pronounce any decided opinion, 
it is evident that he is no partisan of 
the unity of the human race. The 
only object he has proposed to himself 
is to lay before the readers a succinct 
exposition of the zoological bearings 
of the problem, to register the difter- 
ences which obtain in this respect 
among the various families of man; 
and then to leave the reader to ask 
himself whether their differences can 
be accounted for, as Unitarians have 
contended, by the influences of cli- 
mate and the like. We think he 
scarcely attaches sufficient value to 
the famous argument in favour of the 
unity of the human race, which Buf- 
fon, Floureus, and Hollard have 
drawn from the unarrested fecundity 
which those naturalists have made 
the test of identity of species. The 
second étude is entitled “ D’une Ré- 
volution en Chimie,” & propos of an 
attempt—which it is difficult to con- 
demn as unsuccessful—to upset the 
binary theory of combination by M. 
Laurent, who certainly, as M. P. de 
Remusat remarks, possessed one, at 
least, of the dire prerogatives of ge- 
nius—“Tl a été victime de la hardi- 
esse de ses opinions, il a vecu pauvre, 
et il est mort ignoré.” It would ap- 
pear that M. Laurent’s theory tends 
to convert into a general law what M. 
Dumas had led us to believe was only 
the exceptional case of what are called 
isomeric bodies. Chemistry is with 
him the science of substitutions; and 
the object of all his er is to 
replace, in compound bodies, certain 
atoms by certain other atoms, and to 
determine what substances are capa- 
ble of being substituted for others, 
and the laws by which such substitu- 
tion is effected. We cannot now go 
into any further detail on this most 
interesting subject, which promises, 
indeed, to be a new era in the philo- 
sophy of chemistry; we can only state 
that M. Dumas has recently informed 
the Académie des Sciences that the 
new theory, était loin d’étre sans va- 
leur—that M. P. de Remusat’s essay 
contains a masterly exposition of the 
different theories which have pre- 
vailed from the earliest times on the 
molecular constitution of bodies, and 
that those who wish to go to the foun- 
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tain head and examine M. Laurent’s 
ane for themselves, have only to 
send for his book, the title of which 
runs as follows:— Méthode de Chi- 
mie par M. A. Laurent, précédée d’une 
— wee Biot, in 8vo. Paris: chez 

allet-Bachelier.” We regret that 
our limits will not allow us to do more 
than give the names of the remaining 
études in this charming volume. Hip- 
pocrates is the text, or the pretext, of 
an able discussion of eonflicting medi- 
cal schools and theories down to our 
own day. The new metal, aluminium, 
branches out under M. Paul de Remu- 
sat’s auspices, into a general disquisi- 
tion on metallic bodies; and an at- 
tempt to answer the question, What 
is a metal? Is my liver a sugar-basin ? 
is what every reader asks himself as 
he lays down the interesting narrative 
of the discussions to which M. Claude 
Bernard’s experiments on glycogeny 
have given rise. To crown all, comes 
an essay, to which every Englishman 
will turn with delight—“The Life, 
Writings, and Discoveries of New- 
ton.” 


Most of our readers will, probably, 
remember an article in the Quarterly 
Review, of September, 1856, on the 
“Symbolik of the Human Form,” 
by Dr. Carus, the famous German 
anatomist and physiologist, and, we 
may add, landscape-painter. The 
gist of the book is to show that the 
peculiarities of conformation of eve 

of the human body are rife wit 
Indications of the physical and moral 
condition of the individual in whom 
they are observed. The full account 
which was given of the work at the 
time, in the Quarterly, renders it su- 
rfluous for us to enter more fully 
into the subject on the present occa- 
sion. Qur only object is to let the 
reader know that a new and greatl 

improved edition,* illustrated wit 
161 woodcuts, has just appeared in 

Tmany, and, we doubt not, will 
meet with as favourable a reception 
as the first. Born in 1780, Dr. Carus 
is rapidly approaching his eightieth 
year. Such a work as the one before 
us—to which we might add a produc- 
tion, equally recent, on Lebensmag- 
netismus, or Animal Magnetism, in- 
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cluding all the phenomena which 
have, directly or indirectly, been 
thrust within the range of that sci- 
ence—is a proof that the intellectual 
powers of Dr. Carus are not merely 
as vigorous, but, what is more ex- 
traordinary, as‘receptive of new classes 
of ideas and impressions—as capable 
of striking out new lines of inquiry— 
as they were thirty years ago. One 
of the most curious chapters in this 
book is the “Symbolik” of the Foot. 
The author may well put on the title 

ge, Handbuch de zur Meuschen- 
ntniss, for the work abounds with 
ingenious hints for judging of human 
nature and character from the human 
frame. In fact, it only extends to 
the whole body that class of impres- 
sions which an intelligent observer 
arrives at from the study of physiog- 
nomy. 

IV. We cannot better commence 
the historical section of our Foreign 
Courier than by inviting the atten- 
tion of our readers to a new Universal 
History, by Professor Weber, of Hei- 
delberg, of which the first volume, 
in two parts,t is now before us. As 
far as it at present reaches, it seems 
vastly superior to the Universal His- 
tory of Cantu, the only serious rival 
that it can be said to have in the 
same field. This volume comprises 
the ancient history of the Chinese 
and Egyptians, the Arian and Tra- 
nian races (Indians, Medes, and Per- 
sians), and the Semitic (Assyrians, 
Pheenicians, and Jews). Use is made 
of the latest results which modern 
erudition has brought to light with 
reference to these peoples, and in 
clear and vigorous outlines Dr. Weber 
traces before our eyes the political, 
religious, and literary development of 
national culture. Thework is divided 
into three periods—antiquity, the 
middle ages, and modern times. In 
his preface he takes up very high 
ground, as to the duties of a univer- 
sal historian; and hitherto his prac- 
tice does not belie his professions. In 
the history of Assyria the fullest use 
is made of the cuneiform inscriptions. 
But we confess we are surprised to 
find Dr. Weber taking aw sérieux 
Gumpach’s so-called investigations on 
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Sayin chronology. The work is 
to completed in ten or twelve 
yolumes. The first half of the second 
yolume, containing the History of 
Greece, is to appear next Easter. We 
would suggest that the hundred pages 
on the Ancient Civilization and His- 
tory of India should be translated 
into English. It would be too much 
to hope that the whole work should 
meet with a similar honour. Before 
taking leave of Dr. Weber let us 
mention, in passing another work— 
more of a philosophical than a purely 
historical character—which is now in 
course of publication in Germany. 
We allude to Wuttke’s “ History of 
Humanity.” The author’s object is 
to trace, so to speak, the abstract 
more than the concrete history of 
the human race; to follow out, that 
is the successive relations which have 
connected man with the infinite world 
without and above him, rather than 
to record the acts and events in which 
he has borne a part on this finite 
speck, called earth. We shall, pro- 
bably, recur to it on a future occasion. 
Since we noticed M. Poirson’s His- 
tory of the Reign of Henri IV., we 
have received an excellent little com- 
ndium by the same author, which 
is modestly called a Précis del histoire 
de France,* but might more justly be 
styled a history of French civilization 
during the period embraced; so full, 
for a compendium, are the details 
which the author has contrived to 
introduce on everything which makes 
up the idea of civilization. The 
author’s intention is to carry it on to 
the Revolution of 1789. The volume 
before us commences with the rei 
of Louis XI., and terminates with the 
death of Henri IV. It is easy to see 
that M. Poirson has gone for his in- 
formation to the fountain-head. We 
have never met with a Précis which 
savoured less of being a compilation. 
The character of Louis XI. (p. 40) is 
traced with a master-hand. The fol- 
lowing morceau has struck us as 
enemiecty neat. After stating that 
uis was “mauvais fils, mauvais 
mari, mauvais pére,” he illustrates 
the last of these designations in the 
following terms:—“Il ne vit dans 
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son fils qu’un rival, qu’un ennemi pos- 
sible, et en conséquence il s’appliqua 
d le rendre faible de corps et d’esprit : 
comme il avait besoin de celui-l& 
pour son successeur, il ne le tua pas: 
ul lui rétrancha de la vie.” 

In speaking of the literature of the 
reign of Louis XII., and more espe- 
cially of Claude Seyssel’s translations 
(pp. 114, 116), we are surprised to 
find that M. Poirson omits the Thucy- 
dides, which Seyssel translated for 
the use of the king. He was aided 
in his task by Lasceris. Vascosan 
brought it out in a most sumptuous 
form, and it was this version that 
Charles V. used to carry about with 
him on his campaigns. Henri Estienne, 
indeed, made great game both of it 
and of Laurentius Valla’s Latin trans- 
lation, saying that Valla made a guess 
at Thucydides, and that Seyssel made 
a guess at Valla; and, possibly, it 
was this severe judgment which in- 
duced M. Poirson to omit it from 
his list. An omission, however, it 
certainly is. We hasten to add, that 
it is the only flaw we have been able 
to detect in the admirable sketch of 
letters and of arts under the reign of 
Louis XII. One of the most valuable 
and original parts of the book is the 
account given at p. 201, &c., of the 
rise and progress of the Reformation 
in France. We must not forget, how- 
ever, that we are only dealing with a 
compendium, and that other more 
considerable works are yet to be 
noticed. 

Our curiosity has been somewhat 
excited by three volumes of Htudes 
on the French Revolution of 1789, 
written by an Etranger.t Who is 
this étranger? we naturally ask our- 
selves. A Russian, we conjecture: but 
at the best this is only an approach 
towards the solution of the mystery. 
Meanwhile we console ourselves with 
the assurance that the work possesses 
far higher merits than the adventitious 
interest of anonymous authorship. 
The great French Revolution, forming 
as it did a crisis in the histo 
not only of France, but of the worl 
is one of those inexhaustible subjects 
which are always capable of present- 
ing a novel aspect, and of receiving 
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some fresh illustration. A German 
professor, at Munich, for example, is 
now preparing a history of that period, 
which on very many points, if we are 
not misinformed, will bring out some 
important facts with which the public 
has never yet been made acquainted. 
To return to the work before us. 
Among the causes which induced our 
anonymous author to write the 
Etudes — which bring the history 
of the Revolution down to the death 
of Robespierre— must be — a 
eneral dissatisfaction with the strong 
en exhibited in existing histories, 
and a strong sense of the analogies 
which that revolution bears to the 
more recent events which took place 
in Europe in 1848. Were it for no- 
thing else, the book would be worth 
reading for the pictures it presents of 
Mirabeau, one of the most powerful, 
and withal the most truthful with 
which we are acquainted. Very true 
is the remark :—“ La mort ne pouvait 
as arriver plus & propos pour cette 
ute intelligence.” If Mirabeau had 
lived, it is very doubtful whether he 
would have retained his popularity. 
Amid the many remarkable pasmges 
which are to met with in these 
volumes, both for the thoughts they 
contain and the vigorous language in 
which they are couched, we select 
the following, on Voltaire, whom he 
justly places “au premier rang des 
démolisseurs de la vielle Société.” 
‘‘Lors qu’on examine attentivement 
la marche et l’esprit du dix-huitiéme 
siecle, Voltaire et ses écrits, on rencon- 
tre une similitude frappante entre cet 
homme et le siécle quil a traversé; ne 
serait-on pas tenté de dire queVoltaire en 
a été la personification? Ardeur insatia- 
ble de tout connaitre, de tout savoir, de 
pénétrer dans les arcanesles plus profonds 
du monde moral et politique, d’embras- 
ser l’ensemble de la science humaine ; 
souplesse, mobilité inconcevable d’esprit 
et de sentiments; vivacité singuliére 
d'imagination, unie quelquefois 4 une 
sagacité rare dans les apercus ; hardiesse 
de pensées et adulation de courtisan en- 
vers le pouvoir; réver le bonheur de 
lespéce humaine, tout en jetant a 
pleines mains le ridicule sur des institu- 
tions religieuses qui seules peuvent 
. offrir 4 la société des guaranties d’ordre 
et de stabilité; amour-propre effiéné, 
passion que rien ne peut contenir, d’ex- 
ercer une puissante influence sur ses con- 
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temporains, de percer la foule, et de s’as- 
surer une haute position dans la société, 
d’acquérir enfin un grand rénom, sans 
négliger ancun moyen de lucre, de bien- 
étre matériel ; légéreté d'esprit, unie 3 
une sensibilite des plus expansives, qui 
trop souvent se dissipe en bouffées phi- 
la. ‘hropiques: voila Voltaire, voila tout 
le dix-huitiéme siécle. Personne mieux 
que Voltaire ne connut son époque, 
n’apprécia ses contemporains. On exa- 
geére trop la légéréte de sa plume ; ce pro- 
tée d'une omnes toute nouvelle, comprit 
a merveille le caractére de sa nation. II 
sentit que ce n’était point par des rai- 
sonnements profonds qu'on pouvait 
ranger les Francais aux opinions qu'il 
prétendait leur inculquer, mais par des 
productions badines légéres en appa. 
rence, mais de nature a pénétrer bien 
avant dans l’esprit de la genération qui 
s'avancait, sont en lui appargrant l’ennui 
d'une attention soutenue. C'est précise- 
ment ce que lui a valu une prodigeuse 
popularité.”—(I. p. 120.) 

When wesay that this work abounds 
with reflections of as high an order 
as those we have just laid before the 
reader, we think we have established 
the claims of our Etranger to the 
favourable attention of all who take 
an interest in studying one of the most 
extraordinary epochs which the his- 
-- of humanity has ever witnessed. 

n the a death-like silence of 
political life in France, we hail with 
peculiar pleasure any protest against 
the memorable judgment which Paul 
Louis Courrier passed on his country- 
men—“ Vrangais! vous étes non pas 
le plus esclave, mais le plus valet de 
tous les peuples”—any indication that 
Frenchmen are not ashamed of their 
foretime, or disposed to barter for the 
mess of pottage which despotism 
offers for their acceptance, that glo- 
rious birthright of political liberty 
which they so dearly won. It is with 
these feelings that we lay down M. 
Duvergier de Hauranne’s “ History* 
of Parliamentary Government in 
France from 1814 to 1848.” The 
two first volumes now before us do 
little more than break ground in the 
subject which the author has under- 
taken to treat, for he wisely deemed 
it necessary to go back to 1789, and 
trace at once the excellencies and the 
defects of the foundations then laid for 
the superstructure of political liberty. 
Such a retrospect he conceives will 


* Histoire du Gouvernement Parlementaire en France, par M. Duvergier de Hau- 
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be peculiarly salutary to a nation 
which is apt to treat with ingrati- 
tude, if not with invective, those who 
fought for the liberties it at one 
time was not ashamed to despise— 
“ Ne donnons pas a l Europe,’ he 
eloquently exclaims, “le triste specta- 
cle Pune nation & laquelle ses_tradi- 
tions les plus récentes, comme les plus 
anciennes sont importunes, et qui 
croit faire preuve @indépendance et 

issance en recommencant tous 
les dix ans son histoire.” One of the 
most amusing—were it not disgust- 
ing—sophistries by which certain 
writers advocate the existence of the 
present despotism in France is the 
assertion that that form of govern- 
ment is necessary for a time, in order 
to train Frenchmen for the practice 
of political liberty ; ane as if a man 
were to train himself for a walking- 
match by lying in bed. However, 
if lie in bed they must, they cannot 
do better than spend their time in 
reading M. Duvergier de Hauranne’s 
book ; and if the reader be a govern- 
ment functionary, we would call his 
special attention to the following pas- 
sage @ propos of the tribe of servile 
Jacks-in-office who flooded France— 
a. very plague of locusts—at the ad- 
vent of the first Empire :— 


*«Ce jour-la se trouva créée au milieu 
de la nation Frangaise, une nation, ou, 
pour mieux dire, une tribu nouvelle, la 
tribu des fonctionnaries; tribu singuliére, 
dont l’administration est la seule patrie, 
l’avancement le seul but, l’obéissance la 
seule vertu; pour laquelle il n’est pas 
dautre bien dans le monde que le suc- 
cés, d’autre mal que la défaite ; toujours 
préte, par conséquent, a embrasser la 
cause que la fortune favorise, 4 déserter 
la cause que la fortune abandonne ; con- 
damnant aujourd'hui sans remords ceux 
qu'elle servait hier sans scrupule; in- 
différente 4 tout, hormis a son intérét 
personnel, et n’ayant qu'une pensée 
os les gouvernements s’élévent, celle 

ie s’éléver avec cux, qu'une préoccupa- 
tion quand elles tombent, celle de n’étre 
pas entrainée dans leur chute. En 1812, 
aprés la conspiration de Malet, plus tard, 
a Sainte-Héléne, Napoléon se montrait 
fort irrité contre cette versatilité des 
fonctionnaires publics, et leur imputait 
en grande partie les malheurs, de la 
France, et les siens; mais les fonction- 
naires publics étaient ce qu’il avait voulu 
qu’ils fussent, ce qu'il les avait faits. Si 
l’euvre était mauvaise, c’est 4 lui-méme 
qu'il devait s‘en prendre.”—(II. p. 5.) 


These remarks are as applicable in 
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their cutting sarcasm to the function- 
aries of the second as to those of the 
first empire. If there be one thin 
more than another which is calcula’ 
to work the downfall of Napoleon the 
Third, it is the unprincipled time- 
serving spirit and conduct of those 
who preside over the administration 
of the country. The first volume of 
this very remarkable work—to be 
completed in four—is styled, “ Intro- 
duction.” The author recounts and 
discusses the social and legislative 
measures and constitutional schemes 
which succeeded one another in mot- 
ley oar from 1789 to what he styles 
the “ Prosternation universelle’ of 
1804. A concluding chapter takes a 
hasty view of the events of 1804-1813, 
a period which finds no place in the 
history of liberal institutions. The 
second volume takes up the narrative 
at the commencement of 1814, dis- 
cusses the famous charte, and so on to 
June, 1815. The return of Napoleon 
from Elba is visited with the severest 
reprobation, in an eloquent passage, 
to which we invite the reader’s atten- 
tion (p. 455). On the whole, the work 
is one which every one who partakes 
of the inestimable blessings of a free 
government—for inestimable they as- 
suredly are—should carefully read. 
It will teach him to cherish with just 
pride those privileges of which ee 
and undisturbed enjoyment may have 
led him to think less highly than he 
ought to think, and against which in 
moments of peevish petulance he may 
even have had the flippant effrontery 
to indulge a sneer. It will teach him 
to weigh the import of that glorious 
appeal in which Milton reminded his 
countrymen, that the liberties they 
had so laboriously won might from 
very wantonness be lost. ‘Nam et 
vos, 6 cives,’—for we cannot refrain 
from quoting the open sentence— 
“quales ipsi sitis ad libertatem vel 
acquirendam vel retinendam haud 
parvi interest : nisi libertas ejusmodi 
sit, que neque parari armis neque 
auferri potest ea autem sola est, quze 
pictate ; justitia, temperantia, vera 
denique virtute nata, altas atque in- 
timas radices animis vestris egerit, 
non deerit profectd qui vobis istam, 
quam vi atque armis quesivisse glo- 
riamini, etiam sine armis citd eripiat.” 
—(Milton’s Works, V1.p.326.Pro Pap. 
Anglicans Def. secunda.) 

ly inferior in interest to the 
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above, are the two first volumes of 
M. Nouvion’s “ History of the Rei 
of Louis Philippe” (1830-1848).* At 
resent it only reaches as far as the 
eath of Casimir Perier, in April 1832. 
M. de Nouvion was conspicuous, in 
1848, for the courageous manner in 
which he stood for the cause of liberty 
and order in one, as editor of a pro- 
vincial journal, an organ, we should 
observe, of greater importance in 
France than in our own country. One 
of the first questions which he had to 
solve, in writing this history, was the 
complicity of Louis Philippe in the 
downfall of Charles Dix. y . de Nou- 
vion marshals his proofs and argu- 
ments with such consummate skill, 
that we think the most prejudiced 
reader cannot refrain from pronoun- 
cing Louis Philippe innocent of the 
charge made in the indictment. Few 
men, probably, have ever been placed 
in a more trying position than that in 
wuich the Duke of Orleans then found 
himself. With the system of policy— 
if the most unprincipled double-dealing 
can be so styled—of which the too 
famous Ordonnances were the type, 
he had never sought to conceal his 
profound dissatisfaction. It has fre- 


out been said that, when these 


rdonnances were followed by insur- 
rection, it was the duty of the Duc 
D’Orléans to go to St. Cloud and place 
his services at the disposal of the king. 
We think that M. De Nouvion dis- 
poses of this charge with great justice 
and good sense. “Il y avait d'un 
céte le Roi, de l’autre la charte, c’est- 
a-dire la nation. Qu’efit fait le Duc 
d’ Orléans, en se rendant prés du Roi ? 
Il aurait _ le parti pour le Roi 
contre la France ; il aurait, donnant 
un dementi & sa vie entiére, epousé le 
systéme des ordonnances; il aurait 
oublié qu'il etait citoyen pour se rap- 
peler seulement qu’il etait né prince. 
. . . . . . Aller & Saint Cloud, 
ceft été trahir la France; aller & 
Paris c’efit été détroner le Roi. Le 
Duc d’Orleans resta & Neuilly.”—{L, 
p. 231). M. de Nouvion then proceeds 
to show, from a careful sifting of evi- 
dence, the perfect neutrality observed 
by the Duke of Orleans up to the very 
latest moment when sheer necessity 
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made him “l’homme de la situation.” 
The protagonist of the second volume 
is the lamented Casimir Perier, one 
of the most eloquent, disinterested, 
and —_— statesmen that ever 
stayed the flood of anarchy, and put 
lance in tilt on behalf of liberty and 
order. As we read the account of the 
ever-memorable debates in which the 
reat minister of the “treize Mars” 
o so noble a part, and think of the 
ant condition of parliamentary 
ife in France, we are reminded of that 
period in the history of imperial Rome 
when, as M. Ampére sarcastically puts 
it, “la grandeur avait passée des Ames 
aux édifices.” We shall look with 
interest for the remainder of these 
volumes. By the time that these 
lines are in the readers’ hands it is 
probable that the first volume of M. 
Guizot’s Memoirs will have been given 
to the world. We may be allowed to 
state that these memoirs pass over 
the infancy and early boyhood of their 
author, and will open at his first ap- 
pearance, fresh from Geneva, in the 
salons of Paris. Madame de Rumfort, 
the Duc de Bassano, Suard, and, above 
all, M. de Fontaines—such are the 
personages whom the reader will find 
placed before him in the opening chap- 
ters of the first volume, which con- 
ducts the reader to the “ ministére du 
11 Octobre,” which succeeded Casimir 
Perier’s in 1832, and in which M. 
Guizot held the portefeuille of Public 
Instruction. We shall thus be able 
to compare with M. Nouvion’s M. 
Guizot’s judgment on Casimir Périer, 
to whom two chapters will be devoted. 
Such are the literary dainties of which 
we give our readers a bill of fare. 

In our passage from history to the 
cognate department of biography, we 
meet with the great work of the ay— 
“Beranger’s Life,” t written by himself. 
Though at the endit bears date 1840, it 
may ineffect besaid to leave off at 1830. 
It was then that Beranger’s conduct 
and character came out in their true 
and noblest light: from 1830 to 1857 
his sturdy love of honest independence 
never for a moment abandoned him. 
One of the most curious portions of 
the volume is contained in the appen- 
dix, and consists of a very remarkable 


* Histoire du Rej:e de Louis Philippe I., Rui des Frangais (1830-1843), tomes 
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letter, addressed by Beranger to Lucien 
Bonaparte, in 1833, and in which he 
seems to write “as a prophet new-in- 
ered," so confident are the convic- 
tions he expresses, that the July Go- 
yernment will not last more than ten 

or better. On the biography it- 
self, on the charming account of his 
early years, his struggles with hard 
pinching want, his conflicts at a later 
age with political censorships, we for- 
bear now to speak ; as it is our inten- 
tion, at no distant period, to give to 
this and other kindred topics a fuller 
examination than our present limits 
can allow. We content ourselves, 
therefore, for the present in urging the 
reader to lose no time in making him- 
self acquainted with one of the most 
maffected pieces of autebiography 
with which it has been our fortune to 
















meet. 

We almost doubt whether we ought 
not to have included in the section of 
Philosophy, M. de Remusat’s admira- 
ble étwde on the life, times, and phi- 
lesophy of Bacon.* For it is in the 
last of the three heads here enume- 
tated that M. de Remusat finds him- 
self most at home, and puts forth most 
power and originality. The clearness 
and precision for which that author is 
ever remarkable when handling the 
most abstruse points of metaphysical 
inquiry are favourably evinced in the 
discussion on the inductive method, 
contained in Book III “C'est un 
grand esprit: oserons-nous dire que 
ce n’est pas tout a fait un grand phi- 
losophie ?’ Such is the conclusion at 
which M. de Remusat arrives, in esti- 
mating Bacon’s contributions to men- 
tal science. In physical science, says 
M. de Remusat, “il a excité aux dé- 
couvertes, plutét qu’il n’y a conduit.” 

There is another biography—that of 
Channingt—which bears on the title 
page the illustrious name with which 
we have just been engaged. But, in 
this case, it is only as editor, not as the 
author, that M. de Remusat comes be- 
fore the public. The writer is an 
English lady who desires to preserve 
her incognito, and who has been 
anxious to do all that in her lay to 
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cherish and sustain, in France, that 
esteem for Channing, which M. La- 
boulaye’s publications had done much 
to call into existence. For this pur- 
pose she has drawn up a succinct 
account of Channing’s life, compiled 
from the biography published by his 
nephew, and has appended transla- 
tions of letters, and of some consider- 
able extracts from sermons. The 
whole, we repeat, has been edited by 
M. de Remusat. In the volume of 
Etudes Religieuses, noticed at the 
commencement of this “ Courier,” the 
reader will find a very severe estimate 
of Channing. The work now before 
us will enable him to bring that esti- 
mate to the test of truth. We must 
not omit to state that the value of the 
publication is much enhanced by a 
preface from M. de Remusat’s pen. 

A very bulky—needlessly bulky— 
book has just appeared (illustrated, 
we should add, by some very beauti- 
ful plates), giving an account of the 
adventures and misadventures which 
befel the imperial yacht, La Reine 
Hortense, as it bore his Highness 
Prince Napoleon through the north- 
ern main in the summer of 1856. 1. 
Scotland ; 11. Iceland ; 111. Island of 
Jean Mayen; Iv. Greenland ; v. Ferée 
and Shetland ; v1. Scandinavia. Such 
are the six heads into which M. 
Charles Edmond divides a narrative, 
which he hastens to inform us in the 
preface, he had neither the intention 
nor the mission to draw up as an 
official account. The assurance was 
needed, for nothing can exceed the 
execrable taste—unless it be the igno- 
rance—with which he speaks of Eng- 
land and the English whenever the 
subject falls within his range; and, 
for the credit of Prince Napoleon, 
quantum valeat, it is as well that 
such pitiful manifestations of childish 
antipathy should not be laid at his 
door. Apart from these little flaws, 
from which we step aside as from a 
dirty puddle, we thankfully admit 
that the 600 pages in which M. 
Edmond recounts his impressions of 
the places he visited, and the people 
he met, are any thing but weary 
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reading. The volume, however, is 
et more instructive than entertain- 
ing. For in addition to M. Edmond’s 
amateur recital, if we may so style it, 
we have at the end a collection of 
notices scientifiques drawn up by pro- 
fessional men attached ad hoc to the 
Prince’s suite. First we have a “re- 
lation nautique,” by Lieutenant Du 
Buisson ; then, a physiological and 
medical report on the oa of 
Greenland, by MM. Bellebon and 
Guérault ; while the geological in- 

uiries are divided into three heads : 
the mines of Newcastle, the geology of 
Iceland, and of Greenland. As an 
account of a tour, the book will not 
bear a moment’s comparison with 
Lord Dufferin’s spirited and unaf- 
fected “Letters from High Latitudes” 
—(M. Edmond, we may observe, in 
passing, mentions their falling in with 
the young nobleman)—but for the 
scientific results of the expedition, we 
assuredly must give the palm to the 
French narration. The wonder would 
be if it were otherwise, considering 
the ample appliances for scientific ob- 
servation with which Prince Napoleon 
was provided. 

V. The new and posthumous vo- 
lume of Beranger’s “Chansons,’* 
ninety-two in number, and ranging 
from 1833—the date of his last publi- 
cation, to 1852—would, on every ac- 
count, both for the fame of the great 
chansonnier and the exquisite beauty 
of many of these new chansons, de- 
serve to receive at our hands a full 
and favourable notice at the head of 
our section of Belles-Lettres, as it 
assuredly stands at the head of all 
the nouveautés in that department, 
which for the last few months have 
appeared in France. The reader has 
seen, however, in the notice recorded 
above of Béranger’s autobiography, 
that we purpose occupying ourselves 
with his life and works on a future 
occasion. ‘Till then, therefore, we re- 
serve the recent volume of chansons, 
of which we can only now say that it 
leaves Béranger’s high reputation un- 
impaired. We read in his life that 
when a child he used to amuse him- 
self in making baskets out of cherry- 
stones. The task was emblematical 
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of the exquisite art with which Béran- 

r executed his songs in riper years. 

othing could be a more grievous 
mistake than to sup that these 
songs were the off-hand effusions, 
poured forth in moments of fitful in- 
spiration. They were, each one of 
them, works of consummate art, 
reaching, indeed, that highest grade 
which is pointed out in the injunction 
“ celare artem.” 

Leaving, then, for the present, 
Béranger’s “Chansons,” we come to the 
next most important work among the 
etrennes of the season, to wit, Jules 
Janin’s “Symphonies del Hiver.’*+ It 
may be called, as the author himself 
tells us, a second volume of that 
charming book Les Petits Bonheurs, 
which he brought out this time last 
year as one of the dainties of the Jour 
delAn. There is an important dif- 
ference, however, to the prejudice of 
the new volume. Last year Gavarni’s 
illustrations were perfect gems— 
gems of poetry and humour ; there 
was something, it should seem, in the 
idea of Les Petits Bonheurs, which 
fell in with his peculiar vein. On the 
present occasion, however, we fear we 
must pronounce his performance a 
failure. With Jules Janin’s text 
they have no connexion whatever : 
and here lies the great evil of illus- 
trated editions. The word sympho- 
nies in the title is the peg on which 
all the engravings are hung, and it is 
as much as it can do to bear the 
weight. When we speak of illustra- 
tions being congenial to the text, we 
hasten to add, that the difficulty at- 
tending such a task is immeasurably 
enhanced when M. J. Janin is the 
writer. Let us not be misunderstood. 
We did not expect, in the volume be- 
fore us, that the illustrations should 
reproduce, bona fide, subjects or 
scenes described verbatim in the text. 
Expect we did that there should be a 
kind of harmony between the two, all 
the closer because, as in the Petits 
Bonheurs, it did not profess to be 
literal and servile. Last year the wri- 
ter gave us his idea of Les Petits Bon- 
heurs, and Gavarni, in turn gave jis. 
But how stands the matter on the 
present occasion? M. Jules Janin 


* Derniéres Chansons de Béranger, avec. une lettre et une Préface de |’auteur. 
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us a volume which professes (so 


as it professes to be any thing) to 
reproduce in words, by masterly ef- 
fects of style and form, those impres- 
sions Which musical symphony con- 
veys to the mind through the vestibule 
ofthe mind. If any man could exe- 
cute such a feat, it would undoubtedly 
be M. Jules Janin, whose versatility 
reaches a height at times little short 
of genius. But if difficult for a pen, 
fora pencil it was a sheer impossi- 
bility ; between the most formless and 
the most formal of arts there was not 
alink in common. Accordingly M. 
Gavarni had nothing left him but to 
put together a certain number of 
_ with figures representing all 
inds of music, martial, oriental, street, 
pastoral, and the like. 

Would M. Janin have taken such 
pains to prove to us the wonderful 
concord existing in this work between 
himself and the artist, if he had not 
been conscious that proof was not 
ow ; and that it required some 

ort and ingenuity to discover it. 
But while we are thus snarling at 
what is, after all, only an unavoidable 
blemish in the getting-up of the 
work, let us not be chary of our 
= of what the pen has achieved. 

ose who are familiar, either with 
the Petits Bonheurs, or with M. 
Janin’s weekly contributions to the 
Journal des Débats ; where he has 
occupied the ground-floor for nearly 
thirty years, as writer of the Monday, 
or Theatrical Feuzlleton, will not need 
to be told, that any thing he writes 
defies analysis. In fact, before the 
book by our side, with its significant 
title, was probably so much as thought 
of, it often occurred to us that his 
style was like word-music, so difticult 
was it to track the sinuosities of his 
thought, or follow the flights of his 
imagination. All we can say, there- 
fore, is that the series of “ Prose- 
,” given us in the Symphonies, 

al in the main, with the following 
subjects :—a History of the Chateau 
of St. Germain ; Dante; Marriage ; 
Madame de Pompadour, including 
divers historiettes; Railroads; the 
Opera ; the Ballet ; the Organ ; .and 
the Guitar. To attempt to recount 
the perfect treasury of tender thoughts, 
and exquisite expressions, and ical 
effects, and jewels big and small—a 
very Elden which the work 
unds, is more than we can under- 
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take. If the reader be in quest of 
a New-year’s gift, he cannot do bet- 
ter than send for the Symphonies 
de 0 Hiver, unless, indeed, he prefer 
the Petits Bonheurs, or, better still, 
both. 

Our fancy has been very much taken 
with four very little pocket volumes 
of Italian Belles-Lettres, which we 
recommend the reader to lay hands 
on if they come in his way. One is 
Thonar’s “Popular Tales,” of which 
both thestyle andstory are exceedingly 
winning. They exhibit what we = 
lieve to be a very faithful picture of 
Italian life and manners. e writer 
may perhaps, be best compared toakind 
of Italian Auerbach—of whose works 
let us observe, in passing, a new and 
complete edition is now in course of 
publication, the two first of twenty 
small volumes having recently ap- 
peared. We warn the reader that 
they are not couched in very easy 
Italian, on account of the humble class 
of life from which the characters are 
taken. There is no country, probably. 
in which a slight descent in the social 
state involves greater declensions 
from the purity of the language, as 
spoken in educated circles, than in 
Italy. The second of these volumes 
is a collection of popular Tuscan 
“Canti,” under the four heads of “ Ris- 
petti, Stornelli, Serenate, and Let- 
tere,” of which the three first are 
designations peculiar to Italian litera- 
ture which defy translation. Then, 
again, we have another collection 
(like the former, of great value as a 
mirror of the popular mind) of Tuscan | 
proverbs, arranged with great discri- 
mination by the late Giuseppe Giusti 
under certain specified heads, accord- 
ing to the subjects which the pro- 
verbs illustrate, or the maxims they 
inculcate. Last on the list stands a 
small volume containing the poetical 
works of Angelo Poliziano, one of the 
brightest ornaments in that bright 
array of wit and learning which 
Lorenzo di Medici gathered about 
him in the second half of the fifteenth 
century. These poems, we should 
observe, include the tragedy—more 
famous than read, we suspect, in the 
present day—of Orfeo, to which his- 
torians of Italian literature justly at- 
tribute a revolutionizing influence on 
Italian poetry. One of the prettiest 
pieces in the volume is that begin- 
ning—“Vaghe le montanine e pasto- 
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telle.” We cannot, however, fail to 
be struck (not only in this volume, 
but in a large proportion of Italian 
poetry) with the total want of moral 
earnestness—the total unconscious- 
ness, as it would seem, of all the 
truer, higher purposes of life—an idle 
childish, dallying with sentimental 
toys—a fondness for bald words, a 
repugnance to bold deeds. Of ros 
flesh and pretty complexion, and suc 
like tawdry graces, there is no lack ; 
but the bone and muscle of vigorous, 
zealous manhood are sadly deficient. 
Sed heec hactenus. 

To return to French literature, we 
have the satisfaction of announcing 
an excellent and “handy” edition of 
Rabelais,* of which the first volume 
has lately issued from the press of MM. 
Didot; one more volume will complete 
it. It would be premature to pronounce 
a definite opinion on it till that com- 
pletion is effected. This much, how- 
ever, we may safely affirm, that the 
labours of the editors—MM. Bur- 
gand Des Marets and Rathéry—have 
resulted in giving us an orthography 
and a text greatly superior to that of 
any previous edition. This is no small 
consideration; and when we add that 
the notes are clear, concise, and to 
the point—excellent in kind, without 
being oppressive in number—we think 
we have said sufficient to persuade the 
reader that if he happen to want a 
Rabelais, he cannot do better than 

t the edition before us. Of course, 
if his object be to study it as a scho- 
lar, no one edition will suffice—we 
merely take the case of an ordinary 
reader who wishes to know the best 
and most generally received interpre- 
tation of the difficulties he meets with 
in the text. 

One of the books which has made 
a great noise of late in Paris—partly, 
we imagine, from the emperor oan 
written to compliment the author—is 
M. Oscar de Vallée’s “ Manieursd’ Ar- 
gent,” & propos of the dangerous and 
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corrupt extent to which gambling on 
the Bourse is now carried in France.t 
The writer is Avocat-général at the 
Cour Impériale de Paris, and the 
spirit in which the book is written 
reflects the highest credit on his heart 
and head. e makes the famous 
memoir of D’Agnesseau, at a similar 
crisis in 1720, a kind of text for an 
historical sketch of times past, and a 
parallel with times present. 

We must not conclude Our Courier 
without calling attention to a few 
works of fiction. Among these we may 
name M. Max Valrey’s Marthe de 
Montbrun,t which is by no means a 
bad tale. The contrast between the 
weakness of man and the constancy 
of woman is brought out with consi- 
derable power. Nor is it only this— 
very ingenious and thoughtful reflex- 
ions are interspersed throughout the 
book—witness, for example, the pic- 
ture of Roman Catholicism in Spain, 
“Ja nation la moins Chrétienne de 
l'Europe,” at p. 265; as also on the 
world’s indulgence towards the coarser 
vices and reprobation of any thing like 
tender, pure passion, at p. 229. 

In conclusion, we recommend the 
reader to wile away an idle hour with 
Murger’s Vacances de Camille, or 
Achard’s Brunes et Blondes. The 
former a single, the latter a collection 
of tales. M. Murger has evidently no 
great relish for the sentimental. Ca- 
mille is the mistress of Léon D’ Appuis, 
who wishes to get rid of her as a mar- 
riage is on the stocks. Now, accord- 
ing to all rules, Camille ought there- 
upon to have died or something of 
that sort; but instead of that the 
creature consigns herself to the care 
of an artist who had been her voisin 
during Leon’s absence, as a prelude 
to the outbreak, which absence is re- 
ferred to in the title—Les Vacances 
de Camille. Of M. Achard’s tales the 
author’s name is a sufficient passport. 
Roche-Blanche, in particular, is first- 
rate. 


* Guvres de Rabelais, collationnées pour la premiére fois sur les éditions origi- 
nales; accompagnées de notes nouvelles, et ramenées a une orthographe qui facilite 
a lecture, bien = choisie exclusivement dans les anciens textes ; par MM. Burgand 
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